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PREFACE. 



The favour with which a former little work, * The 
Seven Sources of Health,' has been received both . 
by the profession and the public, has induced me 
to complete my original design, which was that 
of applying the rules of hygiene to the human 
frame in its disordered as well as its healthy con- 
ditions, and so bringing physiology to bear upon 
the RBSTOBATiON, as well a^ upon the preservation 
of health. 

Eestorative medicine is of yeiy ii^ecent growth. 
Until very lately, ^'a^y piregosal to apply the 
natural agents, or Mtafl :6ti;nuli, in the same 
manner, or with the sarhe objects in view, in the 
case of disease equally with that of health, would 
have found but scant favour with the public. 
Disease was regarded as an entity, an extraneous 
invader, which must be met by special and ex- 
ceptional, if not by unnatural means. Every 
disease was supposed to have its proper, generally 
its special remedy; and the difference between 
the skill of one physician and of another was 
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supposed to reside in the greater tact and expe- 
rience by which he had been able to discover and 
treasure up the exact remedy for each particular 
ailment. 

After all, the public prejudices are but the cast- 
off clothes of the scientific few. And the time is 
within the memory of all but the youngest prac- 
titioners, when the enlightenment of the public 
upon physiological and pathological subjects bear- 
ing upon the real nature and causation of disease 
was looked upon by the majority of professional 
men as fraught with danger to their patients, 
and with trouble, annoyance, and damage to the 
interests of themselves. 

Nevertheless, there has been for some time 
past a growing desire to become acquainted with, 
at least, the externals of disease, and of physi- 
ology as bearing upon it ; and with half knowledge 
has come its inevitable accompaniment, viz., dis- 
trust of the means which science uses to combat 
disease. The status of drugs alone has been still 
further lowered by the apparent success of hydro- 
pathy, homoeopathy, and a host of other ' cures ; ' 
and this has had the effect in some degree of un- 
settling the faith of the public in legitimate 
medicine. In this state of things, many men 
, have been led to the study of the nature of their 
constitutions, and of the laws of sanitary science, 
more attentively than formerly ; and some, in full 
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dependence upon the curative powers of nature, 
have rejected drugs altogether. 

Hence the philosophic physician, who observes 
this sign of the times, is led to ask himself these 
questions: — Ist. Are diseases, curable by drugs 
alone, to the extent that was formerly believed ? 
2ndly. If not, whither is the diffusion of physio- 
logical knowledge, and, indeed, of remedies also, 
amongst the people, tending ? 3rdly. How am I 
to maintain my post at the helm of the vessel 
of the CURATIVB AHT, and retain the confidence 
of my patients, not alone in my own skill and 
honesty, but in the efficacy of the means I am 
using to subdue the diseases with which they 
may be attacked ? 

It were folly to hope to stem the tide of popular 
knowledge, whether chemical, physiological, or 
medical. In place of looking upon a little know*- 
ledge of such subjects in our patients as a danger- 
ous thing, and one likely to be injurious to them ' 
in case of illness, we shall have to take that know- 
ledge, imperfect though it be, into our confidence, 
treat it with respect, and use our influence to cause 
its possessors to go on increasing it. We must 
make allies instead of enemies of our patients ; take 
them into our confidence ; treat them as partners 
in the game, instead of adversaries ; and, for that 
purpose, we must, to such an extent as may be 
done safely, show them our hand. 
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Every experienced practitioner must have felt 
how much more easy and satisfactory it is to treat 
an educated and judicious, than an ignorant and 
prejudiced person. We cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that here, as everywhere, knowledge is a 
good, — a good per se — be its amount and extent 
small or great. And if I have rightly viewed the 
tendency of the age, and the temper of educated 
people, it is proper to place in the hands of such 
persons works upon which they may rely ; to ex- 
hibit to them the forces of nature honestly ; and, 
gince they will know, to let them know the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

When this shall have been done, the public 
will at length recognise, what every attentive phy- 
sician knows full well, that there is a great deal 
to be said for and against the undisturbed influ- 
ence of the powers of nature in the recovery of 
health. They will be capable of seeing whither 
her activities tend, the extent to which they reach, 
and the degree to which they may be availed of 
for good, and when their injurious tendencies 
may be escaped. 

In this work, then, from the novelty of the plan, 
professedly incomplete, after a sketch of the 
operation of the ordinary vital agents in the pro- 
duction of disease — of the rationale or charac- 
teristics of disordered action — and a few observa- 
tions upon the art of avoiding it, the patient U 
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taken from the day on which he enters the sick- 
room imtil that on which he is completely restored 
to health ; the influence of the natural stimuli of 
air, temperature, food, drink, exercise, bathing, 
sleep, climate, soil and situation, change of air and 
scene, &c., upon the stages of his illness, being 
severally examined. 

I have followed this plan as being a natural, 
rather than an artistic one ; and therefore it is 
that I venture to express an opinion that the in- 
valid will derive more benefit from a perusal of the 
work from beginning to end, than from dipping 
into it and endeavouring to find his own particular 
disorder portrayed. 

It is confessedly difficult to write at once for 
the profession and for the public. Nevertheless, 
I have hopes that junior practitioners will find 
the work useful to them, especially the third part, 
as forming a manual of practical hygiene, from 
which some assistance may be rendered to their 
patients in the management of their convales- 
cence. 

Those who wish for a book to teach * every 
man to be his own doctor' need not look in these 
pages. There are no prescriptions, except a few 
very simple remedies for emergencies, which are 
placed in the Appendix. 

WoBCBSTEB : June 22, 1865. 
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RESTORATION OF HEALTH, 



PART I. 

NATURE, CAUSES, AND PREVENTION OF 
DISEASE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTORY. 

THE NATUKE AND CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF 
DISEASE, AND DISORDERED ACTION. 

Section I. — ^Nature of Disease. 

Whysmim? 

It will take a good deal of reflection before the 
reader will be able to give such a reply to this 
question as shall be satisfactory to himself, at the 
same time that it does not violate the first prin- 
ciples of inductive reasoning. 

In fact, to be able to tell why one is ill is not 
only to have a tolerable acquaintance with the 
structure and functions of the human body, and 
with the properties and powers of those natural 

B 
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agents which are incessantly acting upon it, for 
good or for evil, but to be able to appreciate the 
innumerable phases of those powers and the va- 
riations in the force with which these two factors 
react upon each other. 

Now, almost every non-medical person is igno- 
rant of these things, notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of popular lectures, cheap treatises, hand- 
books of medicine, and the rest. ' They have no 
clear ideas relative to the functions of the body 
in health or disease, and are even very often pro- 
foundly unacquainted with the properties which 
distinguish the several natural elements by which 
the animal body is surrounded and afifected. 

And not only are you ignorant, my general 
reader, of all real causation as applied to health 
and disease, but your mind is occupied pro- 
bably with false, partial, or perverted ideas in 
connection with them. Long ages of pseudo- 
philosophy have left you an inheritance of words 
of no, or of doubtful meaning, or suggestive of 
false analogies and connections, which maintain 
their hold upon the popular mind by reason either 
of their specious or fanciful nature, or of the 
authority derived from ancient usage. 

You are the slave, therefore, of your own mis- 
conceptions, and of the uncertain experience of 
others, or else of the dicta of hasty reasoners and 
empirical dogmatists. 

No doubt you can lay your finger upon some 
part of your body and say that you have pain or 
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uneasiness there ; and you imagine that that is 
the disease.. Or you can tell of some common 
function which is not performed as it ought to 
be ; and that^ you say, is disease. There is some- 
thing, you think, in the one case to be removed, 
cleared away, driven out; in the other, to be 
rectified, put to rights — tinkered, in fact, like a 
leaky kettle. 

You are wrong in both cases. If you call in 
your physician to drive something out of you 
which is giving you pain or annoyance, some thiTig 
which has entered the body from without or 
grown up from within, nine times out of ten you 
will be disappointed. If you ask him to mend a 
hole in your lungs, cleanse the surface of your 
stomach, clean out the ducts of your liver, by 
means of medicine, he can do none of these. 

But he can enable the system to do it. Instead 
of sending you a bolus or a draught, to go, as you 
imagine, right to the seat of the disease and drive 
it out — the very medicine which will just hit the 
complaint, as you term it — the scientific practi- 
tioner, any one but the mere routinist, will 
find out what disorder of the natural fiinctions 
has taken place, and what hinders their return to 
the Twrmal or healthy state. He will not take 
your organs to pieces, nor search them through 
and through with his drugs, as a watchmaker 
would take to pieces a watch, adjust the disar- 
ranged wheel, or mend the broken spring, and 
then with leather and emery repolish them, and 

B 2 
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with his delicate brush cleanse thein*from all im- 
purities. There may be none of such obstructions 
in your system to be got rid of, and yet your 
vital machinery — a thousand times more delicate 
than that of the finest watch — maybe fast coming 
to a stand-stilL 

Let us, however, take a better example — an 
analogy much nearer the mark. 

A plant in your greenhouse is sickly — drooping; 
its leaves curl and turn yellow ; its flower-buds 
drop ofif ; it is altogether sick. From what cause ? 
There has nothing entered the plant to poison it, 
nor can you give it any physic to purge away any . 
foul humours. Yet, unless it be already in a 
dying state, you can soon restore it to health and 
freshness. 

There has something gone wrong with regard 
to the natural agents by which the plant is sur- 
rounded — by which it lives. The temperature 
has been too high, or too low, or too variable, or 
not variable enough. It has had too much water, 
or too little, or at improper times ; or the soil in 
which it grows was either never suited to its re- 
quirements, or has become exhausted by the action 
of the roots of the plant ; or, lastly, it has been 
poisoned by the secretions which those roots throw 
out around them. 

Now, you will find out which of these things it is 
which is killing your flower, — First, by a knowledge 
of the habits and requirements of the plant ; 
secondly, by an acquaintance with the eflfect of 
light, heat, moisture, and the diflferent kinds of soil 
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upon this individual species, and upon vegetable 
organisms in general ; and thirdly, by careful ex- 
perimenting. And now, by withdrawing those 
agents which operate injuriously, and supplying 
such as are deficient — allowing the plant its natu- 
ral choice, so to speak — your once drooping flower 
acquires new freshness and vigour, which soon 
bring back all its former loveliness. 

This is the real analogy. No true comparison 
can be made between the organised animal 
body and a piece of dead mechanism, however 
clever and refined its make. New parts may be 
put into your watch, or other inanimate machine, 
and old ones removed, at will. Not so with the 
living body. There is no cleansing it of the 
* perilous stuff' which infests it by means of 
medicine alone; but we can withdraw those forces 
which are turning the vital stream into wrong 
channels, and we can supply those other, without 
which the living engine is unable, as it were, to 
keep upon the proper line of rails. 

Life is the result of the operation of natural 
agents, such as air, heat, light, food, &c. upon 
an already organised and organi&ing structure. 
Health is the normal or proper action of the two 
together ; and Disease is simply the disordered, 
or insuflBcient, action of one of them, or of both 
reciprocally. Nothing more. 

Do you ask why there is any disease ? Ask 
why there is any life, or why the phenomena of 
the universe are not other than they are. A 
futile question I 
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Eeasoning a posteriori^ we should expect that 
an organisation of such wonderful delicacy as that 
of the human body would be readily put out of 
order ; that it would be peculiarly liable to get 
deranged in the wear and tear of life, in constant 
contact with the rude elements of nature. All 
our experience of delicate and complicated ma- 
chinery is allied to the belief in its fragile nature 
and extreme susceptibility to injury from rude 
handling or ignorant use. Just so it is with that 
most deUcate and intricate machine, the human 
body. At all times it must have been delicately 
and elaborately fashioned ; although, possibly, it 
may have been originally cast in a somewhat dif- 
ferent mould than that which it would now fit. 
It is especially in modern times, when the arts of 
civilisation and intellectual cultivation amongst 
almost all classes have produced a super-delicacy 
of fibre and exalted susceptibility to external 
impressions, that the efifects of perverted habits 
of living and ignorance of the laws of health are 
supremely felt. And it appears to me that it is 
the general diffusion of this susceptible tempera- 
ment throughout the mass of the people, unac- 
companied with any counter-checks, which renders 
it so much more diflScult to avoid, or to treat, 
disease than was the case in the primitive ages of 
man's history. 

But we must not, therefore, suppose that this 
increased susceptibility to outward impressions ; 
this diminished power of resistance, perchance, to 
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morbific agents of a certain class (not pestilences) ; 
this inability to resist the hardships of climate, 
or to undergo the same amount of muscular ex- 
ertion as some of our forefathers, bring the phy- 
siological condition of the present generation 
within the category of disease. Man is a cultivat- 
able animal ; and the result of taming him, as re- 
gards change in his bodily and mental disposition, 
corresponds suflSciently nearly with what we observe 
when the lower animals are subjected to the same 
process. The minute organisation of his frame 
undergoes change. It becomes more delicate, sen- 
sitive, and impressionable. The food which agreed 
very well with the savage is totally indigestible by 
the civilised man, whilst its coarseness nauseates 
and disgusts him. The vicissitudes of climate 
and temperature which the half-naked savages, 
our forefathers, bore almost without sensation, 
would, without careful precaution, prove quickly 
fatal to the more deUcate organisation of their 
descendants 

We must be content, therefore, to take the 
organisation of our race as we find it. Its changes 
and variations are beyond the control of the 
physician, as of kings and governors. Changed 
it certainly is since earlier days, and changed it 
will continue to be under the ever-varying cir- 
ciunstances of climate, food, occupation, and 
mental cultivation. And changed, more than 
by all other means, it will continue to be by the 
excessive activity of the intellectual and social 
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faculties, a large portion of which, in man's pri- 
mitive state, were in abeyance. It is futile, 
therefore, to talk about the pristine vigour and 
untainted constitution of our race in the golden 
ages before history began ; both which, however, 
savour of the mythical. We have subjected the 
elements of nature to our use, and made daily 
companions of some of the most recondite and 
powerful of nature's forces. We must take the 
consequences of their reaction upon ourselves, nor 
quarrel with the Divine arrangement of Nature 
if great privileges and enjoyments are found to 
carry in their train greater responsibility to 
nature and to Grod, as well as increased suscepti- 
bility to pain and disease. 

It is not more possible to give an exact defini- 
tion of disease than it is to define the nature of 
evil. As with evil, so with disease, many of the 
data are of a purely negative character. Disease 
is the negative or opposite of health, as evil is 
of good. It is the better qualities, let us hope, 
which are active and positive ; the worse, passive 
and negative. Health, like good, will vary by 
innumerable shades of difiference in the case 
of each individual, and even in the same 
person at various times, and under changing 
circumstances. 

Health may be, and indeed generally is, defined 
as the normal (proper) performance of all the 
functions of the body, that body being organised 
in a normal manner as regards the type of the 
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race ; in other words, the proper action of a good 
constitution. 

But when are all the functions duly and per- 
fectly performed ? When can we lay our finger 
upon a perio4 of our lives and say, Now everything 
is going on within exactly as it should do ; noiv I 
am in as perfect health as my organisation is 
capable of? 

Again, who shall say what is a normally con- 
stituted frame ? "Who shall carry off the palm of 
physical perfection, and make the nearest approach 
to the Apollo Belvidere ? Who shall decide upon 
the standard of physical beauty, or of perfection 
in constitutional power ? 

The hardy countryman can do without effort 
what it would almost cost the life of the puny 
citizen to attempt. Cold and heat, and coarse 
food, are normal circumstances to him, and we 
give him a high place, but by no means the 
highest place, as a human animal. But take him 
to the crowded town; place him in the close 
atmosphere of a counting-house, and keep his 
mind bent upon questions requiring abstruse 
thought, or upon matters demanding nice dis- 
crimination and acuteness of judgment, and where 
will he be ? The bucolical giant cannot breathe 
in the confined atmosphere, and the mental strain 
confuses and worries him. His limbs soon lose 
their elasticity and his muscles their tension ; and 
his once vigorous system falls into disorder or 
disease. 
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The pale and delicate citizen has here the 
advantage ; he can endure the polluted air of the 
office or shop. His more subtle mind is not con- 
fused by intricate accounts ; and he soon wears 
out his Herculean confrere if pitte^J against him 
in this element. 

It is by no means certain, however, that the 
citizen has any real advantage in all this. As a 
man the countryman is, at least, his equal; 
possibly his superior. Your putting him into 
unnatural circumstances in which he broke down 
is no proof of inferior organisation or deficiency 
in natural talents. You have simply placed him 
where nature, mere nature, never intended him 
to live. 

But the one situation may be as natural to 
man, as a cultivatable and civilising being, as the 
other. By the powers of his intellect, by the 
expansion of his social instincts, by his natural 
aptitude for inquiry and discovery, man becomes 
gregarious; a town builder, associating himself 
with his fellows for mutual aid and benefit. If 
by this proceeding his natural frame and con- 
stitution become modified, there is nothing un- 
natural in it. If, sheltered from the inclemencies 
of weather, from the extremes of heat and cold, 
his skin grows softer and his muscles lose some 
of their tension ; if, in consequence of the com- 
plicated refinements of clothing, his skin assumes 
a more delicate texture and an increase of sen- 
sation ; if, owing to the progress of cookery, his 
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palate becomes more educated and refined, until, 
by disuse, his stomach refuses to digest the rude 
fare of his barbarous ancestors, we are not there- 
fore entitled to look upon these changes as marking 
deterioration, or as unnatural^ unless we would 
ignore the purpose for which, we are taught to 
believe, our race was placed upon the earth. 

If EoccelsioT be the watchword of our civili- 
sation ; if to perfect our moral anji intellectual 
being be the tendency of the most refined systems 
of religion ; if we are to strive to make ourselves 
as like to the image of the Creator as lies in our 
power, we cannot neglect the cultivation of our 
intellects, nor the refining of our social and moral 
instincts. And if these processes do bring about 
a higher degree of sensibility, of liability to be 
injuriously impressed by adverse circimistances, 
it is only taking the evil with the good, which, in 
our state of probation here, appears to be un- 
avoidable. 

All this progressive change, however, is not 
diseaaey nor is it any approach to it, any more 
than the inability of the negro to withstand the 
severity of our northern winters, or of the 
Englishman to endure the climate of Central 
Africa, is an evidence of debility. The frame 
becomes modified ; the health also. The nervous 
system is developed at the expense of the mus- 
cular ; and the faculties, both of mind and body, 
gain in activity what they lose in endurance. 

The balance of the functions it is which is 
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altered ; some of them assuming an ascendancy 
which they did not formerly possess, and others 
undergoing a corresponding diminution. From 
this cause, disease runs in other channels than it 
formerly did ; its favourite manifestations are for 
ever changing, as is seen in the diflferent pesti- 
lences and epidemic diseases which history records. 
Hence we invariably find that an alteration of 
physical circi\mstances, especially those connected 
with air and temperature, exhibits disease under 
new phases and characters. 

But by long-continued use or stimulation of 
certain organs and functions, to the prejudice and 
disuse of others, disease is at length set up, and 
becomes the besetting sin of the individuaL By 
subjecting generation after generation to the 
operation of the same abnormal circumstances, 
the race becomes affected; and thus what is called 
hereditary or family predisposition is established. 

In this manner, a town population may become 
widely separated in point of the physiognomy of 
disease from a rural one. So that health and 
disease are becoming every day more and more 
relative terms, in consequence of this divergence 
from one standard mode of living and occupation, 
for all classes of the community. 

In all remarks, therefore, which will be made 
in this book with regard to health and disease, 
let it be borne in mind that these differences 
should be allowed for, and that predisposition, 
whether it be hereditary or of that kind which is 
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derived from residence or occupation, is of the 
greatest importance in reference to the means of 
retaining, or of recovering, health. 

Section II. — Chakactbristics of Disease. 

The characteristic features of disease are abnost 
infinitely various, but some of the leading ones 
may be noted here. 

1. As TO their origin. Diseases may be in- 
herited or contracted. If inherited, they may 
either be present at birth or develope themselves 
at any time thereafter. Inherited diseases ap- 
pearing at birth, of which small-pox and syphilis 
are the principal examples, may generally be cured 
with tolerable ease. But those which appear for 
the first time later in life are, for the most part, 
of an incurable character. Such are consumption, 
scrofula, insanity, and gout. 

If disease be not inherited from parents, it 
must necessarily have been contracted by the in- 
dividual himself. This may occur in two ways. 

First, The organism, or bodily frame, may 
have been badly constituted from the beginning. 
This is what is commonly called a bad consti- 
tution. It may, therefore, be unable to bear even 
the ordinary or healthy action of the natural 
stimuli — air, temperature, food, &c ; the slightest 
puff of wind will excite inflammation, and the 
least indiscretion in diet may arrest the powers 
of digestion. These are the cases in which the 
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greatest care and solicitude are required to avert, 
for a time, the natural results of this defective 
mechanism; and it is here that the intelligent 
modification of climate, clothing, diet, and occu- 
pation, will play the principal part in ameliorating 
the deficiencies of nature. 

Secondly^ The body may have been subjected 
to the operation of unnatural agents, such as the 
poisonous germs of epidemic diseases ; or else to 
natural stimuli in excess, deficiency, or otherwise 
in disagreement with the actual condition of the 
system. 

2. Diseases vary as to the source whence 
THEY ARE DERIVED. The sources of disease as 
regards the organism may be removable or irre- 
movable; or, as it is now generally expressed, 
avoidable or unavoidable. 

The first portion, or removable sources, em- 
braces all diseases which, have their origin in 
imperfections of the surroiinding media — such as 
bad air, unwholesome food, exclusion of light, 
abuse of drinks, or of any of the natural functions ; 
also of unwholesosme climates or employments. 

The second comprises those diseases which 
result from ordinary atmospheric changes; or 
from epidemic constitution of the atmosphere; 
from particular seasons and localities ; from the 
decomposition of the vegetation of the earth ; and 
from the overflow of rivers, &c. &c. 
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3. Disease varies as to its mode of propaga- 
tion. In this view, diseases have been divided 

into — 

A. Epidemical, 

B. Endemicaly 

C. Contagious^ 

D. Sporadic. 

A. Epidemic disease is, if not in its birth, at least 
in its spread, of atmospherical origin. It seizes 
upon a large number of persons at once, or in 
quick succession. It spreads over a large surface 
of country; sometimes even over whole conti- 
nents — passing over seas and lofty mountain- 
ranges, as was the case with the Asiatic cholera. 
Influenza, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria,, ma- 
lignant sore throat, and whooping-cough are of 
this description. 

B. ^twfemto diseases infest certain localities only. 
They are often limited to a very small area, and 
do not necessarily break out in severity at one 
time, but continue to hang about a district which 
favours them for an indefinite period ; breaking 
out with fresh force ever and anon, and again 
subsiding to a minimum. Endemic disease may 
infest only a single village, valley, or plain ; nay, 
it has been known to fix itself to particular houses, 
or parts of houses only. Such are typhoid fever, 
ague, yellow fever, goitre, or Derbyshire neck, 
and many less known forms of disease to be met 
with in particular regions of the world. 

The causes of endemic diseases will be found in 
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some emanation from the soil, or from putrid 
animal or vegetable matter ; particular states of 
the atmosphere; volcanic or other telluric in- 
fluences in certain regions ; decaying vegetable 
matters ; and the overflow of rivers, &c. ; a single, 
foul drain may be the cause of endemic disease 
for a series of years. 

C. Contagious diseases are those which, what- 
ever their first origin, are tiow only propagated 
by contact, or by close proximity of one person 
to another, who is, or has lately been, afiected 
with the same disease, or to clothing or other 
articles which have lately been in contact with 
a diseased person. Small-pox, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, typhus, syphilis, itch, 
and some others, are good examples of contagious 
disease. 

But diseases of other origin, and having other 
modes of propagation, especially the epidemic 
class, may become contagious under certain cirr 
cumstances — such as great virulence, &c. They 
are then both epidemic and contagious ; or we 
say that there is an epidemic of contagious 
disease — as of small-pox, or scarlet fever. 

D. All other diseases are classed under the 
general term of sporadic, or solitary. They are 
those which arise in the individual himself, from 
causes peculiar to his own constitution; and 
comprise amongst them by far the larger half of 
all disorders. They do not acknowledge any of 
the modes of propagation peculiar to the other 
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three classes, and arise irrespective of climate, 
season, or other local or general extraneous cause. 
They are named sporadic, from (nropoBiKos — a 
Greek word signifying separate or scattered. In 
this class are included all those ailments which 
spring from an originally bad constitution, or 
from abuse of some one or more of the natural 
stimuli to life — as food, heat, air, exercise. They 
may assume either an acute or chronic character ; 
whilst most of the others — epidemic, endemic, or 
contagious diseases — are essentially acute, and 
run a rapid course. 

Amongst sporadic diseases may be reckoned 
inflammations of various organs : catarrhs, fluxes, 
dropsy, rheumatism, gout; affections of all the 
great viscera, such as the lungs, heart, stomach, 
bowels, kidneys, or bladder; as well as con- 
sumption, cancer, diseases of the skin, &c. — all 
of which may be either acute or chronic in their 
course. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

It will be necessary, in order to enable the general 
reader to understand the true tenor and bearing 
of the preventive measures which will be detailed 
in the next chapter, to say a few words upon the 
nature of those agents, internal and external, by 
whose operation disease is established. 

Systematic writers are in the habit of dividing 
the causes of disease into two classes, — 1st, the 
PREDISPOSING, and 2ndly, the exciting; or, as 
they are sometimes called, the remote and the 
proximate causes. As may readily be supposed, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine to which of 
these two classes any particular agent belongs ; 
and, as is the case with almost all the operations 
of vitality, no very distinct line of demarcation 
between them can be determined. 

Section I. — Predisposing Causes op Disease. 

It is usual to give the first consideration to 
what may be called, logically speaking, the more 
general term — viz., predisposition. 

Every experienced and observant physician 
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must be impressed with the all-important part 
which the natural constitution of everyone bears 
in relation to his proclivity to, or immunity from, 
disease. This popular term constitution^ taken 
more definitely, is intended to imply the force, 
both as to direction and power, with which the 
bodily functions as a whole are performed. It is 
the soul of the bodily functions, as the conscience 
and the will are of the mental and moral ; deter- 
mining the bent of their operations, whilst they 
regulate their extent. 

But this constitution, being a congeries of 
qualities rather than any entity or thing, must 
be dependent upon some structure ; and its varia- 
tions in different individuals can only be accounted 
for by the infinite variety which characterises 
the formation of the organs in different indi- 
viduals. 

Unless, therefore, we aflSx some such definite 
meaning as this to the term constitution, there 
will be no probability of the reader and the writer 
agreeing in their ideas of the subject under dis- 
cussion, and all point and practical deduction may 
be lost in vague generalities. 

If every blade of grass, every petal of a flower, 
differs from every other in some minute point, 
how much more the infinitely complex organs of 
the animal body, and especially of the king and 
head of the whole animal creation ? No two faces 
are alike of countless millions, and we may be 
assured that no two units of those millions were 
c 2 
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ever made exactly alike as to their vital organs. 
Function is the play of those organs under the 
stimulus of vital agents, — food, air, heat, &c. 
These agents are themselves infinitely various, 
and ever varying. How impossible, then, that 
the constitution of any two individuals should be 
exactly alike, or that the complexion of that of 
every individual should not also vary from day 
to day, from hour to hour I 

And this is exactly what we feel to take place. 
No man is exactly the same to-day as he was 
yesterday, in structure or function ; although his 
consciousness, his personality under any and every 
change, teaches him to be sure of his identity 
both in a physical and moral point of view. 

Idiosyncract. — In consequence of this universal 
operation of varying causes upon an infinitely 
varied organism, it comes to pass that every indi- 
vidual's constitution is possessed of what is called 
an idiosyticra^cy — ^that is to say, a tendency to 
move in a certain groove. He has mental, moral, 
and functional idiosyncracies — peculiarities of 
thought, of character, of bodily function. But as 
those of character and will may be enclosed 
within the boimds of general sanity, so may the 
oddities of his animal functions be restrained 
within the region of health. There will always 
be superior and inferior intellects, and intellects 
of an odd, yet perfectly sane character ; so also 
there is a higher and lower degree of health, and 
also various eccentricities and diversions from 
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the usual sta-ndard, which must not he placed in 
the category of disease. 

It is these peculiarities, marking the intensity 
of individualisation in our species, which make 
medicine as an art so uncertain, whilst its science 
is every day advancing, and attaining a more 
assured and exact position amongst its congeners. 

A. Hereditary Predisposition. — Hereditary 
predisposition, of course, suggests the impHcation 
of more than one generation in the same tendency 
to some particular disease, or perversion of natural 
function. But it hy no means follows that the 
parents should have openly manifested the same 
diseases hy which their offsprings are attacked. 
It is enough that they lived in circumstances, at 
the time the offspring were produced^ calculated, 
if long enough applied, to bring about such mor- 
bid tendency. Here is an example : — 

A large portion of the lower classes pass their 
lives in circumstances which are certain to lay 
the predisposition to disease in the constitutions 
of their offspring. Their poverty obliges them 
to live in the lowest and most unhealthy p^rts 
of a town. The recklessness which poverty in- 
duces drives the husband to drink — ^perhaps the 
wife also. Deficiency of food is made up by gin 
or opium, or both ; and what food they do get is 
spoiled by bad cooking. In fine, they live miser- 
ably and die prematurely, having given life to 
an oflFspring bom to inherit the same squalor and 
misery as themselves. 
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Here arises the predisposition. The oflFspring 
suffer not only from the same diseases as their 
parents, but from others towards which their 
habits of life were leading them when premature 
death arrested their formation. 

Here it is that the sins of the parents (follies 
and ignorances also) are visited upon the children 
to the third and fourth generation. The fathers 
have neglected the voice of God, expressed in the 
dictates of nature. Conversely, blessed are they 
to many generations whose parents walk accord- 
ing to light and knowledge, respecting nature, and 
fearing Grod, by observing moderation and sobriety 
in all things^ and living in cleanliness, industry, 
and purity all their days. 

The knowledge that success and high station 
in life are to be obtained and secured only by 
constant application induces the parent to keep 
his children to their studies too closely, and to 
force their intellectual development at the ex- 
pense of the physical powers. Everyone is ac- 
quainted with the result. Monsters of intelligence, 
with bodies unable to carry it about; or else 
stupidity so dense as to be imable to form a single 
idea beyond those belonging to the merest animal 
nature. The choice between the two is not a 
delectable one. 

This education disease rivets upon the children 
the bonds of perverted function which were forged 
by the parents. Their ill-developed organs may 
not be placed in any sanitary conditions preju- 
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dicial to health. Their food may be excellent, 
and fresh air may be, though it seldom is, sup- 
plied ad libitum. But the brain takes all the 
force which should stimulate the functions of the 
body ; and, consequently, these will be unable to 
bear the force of the natural agents to which 
they will be subjected. 

There is yet, however, no actual disease. But 
unless more favourable and natural circumstances 
are substituted for these artificial ones — less forc- 
ing of the intellect, with more out-of-door exer- 
cise — the constitutional powers smoulder in their 
birth for want of their proper stimulant, and the 
victim of the system at length sinks into confirmed 
valetudinarianism. 

In both of the instances cited, predisposition 
to disease is born of parents whose organisms are 
already deteriorated ; and, indeed, without such 
prvmogeneaisy I know of no means by which 
hereditary predisposition, properly so called, can 
arise. 

In one or other of these conditions here 
sketched out, variously modified in kind and 
degree, according to the varying circumstances 
of life, is to be found a large portion of every 
urban population. The process of deterioration 
goes on so rapidly in some instances that the 
generation dies out altogether; the vacancies 
being supplied only by fresh immigrants from 
the country^ districts. In other cases the con- 
stitution of a city population becomes modified. 
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and acquires a proclivity to certain morbid actions 
which are erroneously laid to the account of cli- 
mate or some other natural cause. In this way, 
with various oscillations, according to individual 
temperament and circumstances, our city popula- 
tions diverge more and more from the original 
type ; and it is only by the constant accession of 
fresh supplies from the more rural districts that 
they can maintain themselves either in numbers 
or in manly vigour. 

Born with these acquired proclivities to certain 
morbid tendencies, how are such persons to be 
rescued and restored, as far as is possible, to the 
pristine vigour of the parents ? Errors of diet, 
either in the way of insuflSciency or of excess ; 
foul air, be it of the hovel or of the counting- 
house ; distress, anxiety, or overstretching of the 
powers of the mind; too long hours of work, 
whether in the milliner's garret or the editor's 
sanctum; in short, the continued operation of 
any unsanitary cause will infallibly convert the 
tendency into actual disease^ as the withdrawal 
of all such deleterious agencies will give the best 
chance of a retm-n, at least a part of the way, 
towards the ^ renewal of life.' 

As regards the children of the poor born in 
the unhappy circumstances to which I have just 
adverted, the only way to rescue them from a fate 
as dreadful or a death as premature as that of 
their parents is early to remove them from their 
surrounding circumstances, and to place them 
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where the counterbalancing eflfects of good food, 
pure air, cleanliness, and activity can be brought 
to. bear upon their diseased frames. To leave 
them in their native haunts is to leaVe them to 
become an early and easy prey to consumption, 
scrofula, and idiotcy. 

Over and above these ^sins of the parents,' 
there is a defective organisation and congenital 
hereditary tendency to disease depending upon 
parentage, but unconnected with previous disease. 
Says Dr. Gruy, * Besides these hereditary diseases 
or predispositions ' (just referred to) * which may 
be transmitted from parent to offspring without 
any fault or imprudence on the part of the former, 
children are often bom into the world of infirm 
constitution and prone to disease in consequence 
of circumstances referable to the marriage of 
their parents. Marriages contracted too early 
or too late in life, or between parties too nearly 
related in blood or presenting any great disparity 
of age, are open to this objection. The habitual 
state of health of the parents, and that of the 
mother during pregnancy, may also determine 
the future constitution of the offspring.' 

In fact, the force and vigour of the constitution 
of the parents at the tirne they are having 
children is of supreme import to the future wel- 
fare of the offspring. Diversity in everything 
but age seems to react favourably upon the 
offspring, for the children of persons strangers to 
each other, in circumstances, country, and occu- 
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pation, seem to have an advantage over those 
bom of parents long resident in the same town, 
frequenting the same society, and. of similar 
tastes and dispositions. The baneful effects of 
actual blood relationship need not be adverted 
to.* 

B. Individual predisposition. — However un- 
palatable the truth may be to some invalids, a 
very common factor in the production of disease, 
or of weak health, is deficiency in the bodily 
structure. Moreover, this defect presents the 
most serious obstacle to perfect recovery from 
illness, and also induces a proclivity to a recur- 
rence of the evil. 

This circumstance is not always sufl&ciently 
adverted to by the medical practitioner, possibly 
on Jaccount of the unwelcome nature of the in- 
telligence; and popular works written for the 
purpose of instructing the public in such matters 
are equally mute on this point. 

All diseases, whatever their nature, cause, or 
character, fall into two great classes — viz. the 

* The population of those towns whose families have long 
been closely connected with each other by repeated intermar- 
riages, so that an individual scarcely knows in how many degrees 
of relationship he stands to his next neighbour, generally de- 
teriorates both in numbers and in physical, and especially in 
mental, vigour. Such a population will be found to remain 
stationary, and averse to improvements and commercial enter- 
prise. It prefers, like * Little Pedlington,* * stare in antiquas 
vias ' to moving on at the invitation or under the auspices of 
strangers. 
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INTRINSIC and the extrinsic; i.e. those which 
have hoth their cause ^nd their origin from 
within the body itself, from something abnormal 
in its constitution or functions, and those which 
find at least their exciting cause without the 
body, and their predisposing causes in the 
habitual vicious use of some of the natural vital 
agents. 

Let us try to reduce these ideas to practical 
utility. Bad health may be caused, — 

First, By the structure of the organs being cZe- 
fective, and their functions consequently abnormal. 

This defect, or imperfection, may attach itself 
to one or more of the following systems, viz. : — 

1. The Digestivey 

2. The Vascular and Respiratory, 

3. The Nervous, 

4. The Muscular. 

Second, Any one or more of these systems 
may be subject to irritation, taken in its widest 
sense ; that is to say, to disturbance from errors 
and vices in the daily habits of life ; from a wrong 
use of those agents,— air, food, heat, light, exercise, 
sleep, &c., from whose natural and judicious 
employment only health results. 

We will take first the defects of structure and 
constitution, whether they have been bom with 
the individual or acquired by him afterwards. 

1. Digestive system. — Probably no other func- 
tion, or group of functions, presents such various 
and eccentric characters, still within the boundary 
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of health, as that of digestion. These characteristics 
are frequently inherited ; they are as commonly 
peculiar to the individual only ; they are often 
acquired by errors in diet, &c. ; and they as fre- 
quently acknowledge a totally different cause, 
foul air operating quite as detrimentally as bad 
food. 

In such cases, unless the greatest care be taken, 
the stomach is always morbidly irritable, and 
requires coaxing and humouring to perform even 
its proper duties. People of otherwise strong 
frame and powerful muscles are often subject to 
these dyspeptic miseries, especially those of the 
bilious temperament. 

And what Protean form does not indigestion 
assume ? How innumerable the stomach's idiosyn- 
erodes ! Hence it is that in the matter of di- 
gestion nothing can certainly be predicated as 
beneficial except what has been certified by the 
test of individual experience. 

2. Vascular and respiratory system. — The 
vascular system includes the heart, the arteries, 
the veins, and the capillaries, with their contained 
blood. 

Various departures from the normal state 
occur in this, as in the digestive system. Its 
organs may be too large or too small for the rest 
of the body ; or if of normal size, their tone may 
be defective, and inefficient action will be the 
result. People of large size, particularly those 
of the so-called lymphatic temperament, have 
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often a weak circulation, owing to the want of 
power in the muscular substance of the heart 
and of elasticity and tone in the vessels through 
which the blood circulates. They are, conse- 
quently, easily fatigued. If females, their legs 
swell with slight exertion ; and they are subject to 
palpitation, giddiness, and loss of appetite, on 
any unusual strain being put upon them. In- 
dividuals with very light hair and eyebrows, and 
clear complexion, but with soft, pulpy fleshy and 
full stomachs, are the type of this temperament. 
They bear cold badly ; and the young are subject 
to chilblains and cold extremities. 

The respiratory organs are frequently defective 
from birth ; the chest being too narrow, pigeon- 
breasted, or too flat. This often arises from the 
lungs not being properly inflated at birth, or from 
inflammation at an early period destroying the 
usefulness of a large portion of their structure, 
which shrivels and wastes away. Exercise, al- 
though in moderation so useful in improving this 
defective organisation, cannot be borne by such 
persons beyond a very moderate degree; the 
same breathlessness, palpitation, fainting, giddi- 
ness, &c., being caused by over-exertion as in the 
case of weak heart. 

3. The nervous system. — I said that the di- 
gestive organs carried away the palm for eccen- 
tricity of function and proneness to irritation 
from all the other systems into which the vital 
motions are distributed. I might liave excepted 
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the nervous system. For its aberrations, both as 
regards the physical and the mental processes 
under its control, are innumerable. And not 
only are its proper functions so variable within 
what must be regarded as the boundaries of 
health and sanity, and so easily deranged under 
improper stimuli, but its aberrations are reflected 
upon all the other functions. Thus the heart 
and the stomach are as often deranged by the 
condition of the central nervous system — ^the 
brain and spinal marrow — as they are by any 
noxious agent applied immediately to themselves. 

And not only are the various vital functions 
under the dominion, and, so to speak, the caprice 
of the head oSice of the nervous system, but they 
are all held in check, excited, depressed, or per- 
verted by the action of the sympathetic nervous 
system.* 

This omnipresent system provides for the 
wants and necessities, and even the emergencies, 
of each organ to which it is distributed, and 
brings them all into correspondence and sympathy 
with each other. Its action may be compared to 
that of the electric telegraph, by which messages 

* This elaborate and ubiquitous distribution of nervous sym- 
pathy, or organic sensibility, is more general throughout the 
animal creation than even the existence of a brain ; and must 
therefore be looked upon as the prototype, the essential and 
fundamental form, of a nervous system. Even plants have been 
supposed, erroneously no doubt, by some vegetable physiologists 
to possess a nervous system somewhat resembling this funda- 
mental one of animals. 
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are sent either direct from one end of the wires 
to the other, or by the most devious routes 
through its minutest ramifications. 

The degree of tone of the whole nervous system, 
and, as I believe, of the great sympathetic in 
particular, may be taken as a measure of the 
health, feelings, and energy of any individual. 
If the tone be at a high pitch, he will be capable 
of imdergoing a large amount of exertion, either 
bodily or mental. If it be lax, he will become 
languid, and incapacitated by the smallest de- 
mands upon his powers. The body may be spare, 
delicate, and under the average size; yet this 
tension of the nerve force will keep it going in 
full activity, just as the blood-horse, with his 
slender muscles and delicate sinews, will beat 
the heavier half-bred when their respective powers 
are put to the severest strain. 

This nervous tension, or usable force, depends 
upon two circumstances: — First, Vponthe quality 
of the brain — substance and structure. If the 
quality be not originally good, no after manage- 
ment will make it so; although it cannot be 
doubted that proper exercise of the mental facul- 
ties is as beneficial to their development as those 
of the body are in the case of the muscles. Mere 
size, however, is no criterion or measure of the 
intelligence, any more than of the physical 
powers. The muscles contract upon the stimulns 
of the nerve force ; and it is this, and not the size 
of the muscle, which determines whether the 
resulting effort shall be languid and feeble, or 
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rapid and vigorous. Secondly^ This nervous tone 
depends upon the general state of the nutrition 
of the body and the healthy condition of the 
several organs; all of which react powerfully 
upon the brain and nervous system. 

I have already stated that the eccentricities 
and aberrations of the nervous system are end- 
less. It is civilisation which produces the prin- 
cipal examples of them. The nervous functions 
of the cultivated lady of high life differ from 
those of the country milkmaid almost as much 
as if they were of two different species; 'cer- 
tainly as much as the latter differs from an 
Australian savage or a North American squaw. 
The latter bears with stolid indifference sensations 
which vibrate through every chord of the delicate 
lady's organism ; whilst, on the other hand, use 
will entirely deaden the feelings of the lady to 
some of those natural stimuli which causes every 
nerve of the rustic's body to tingle with delight. 

The constant strain of the attention upon one 
subject or class of subjects' causes the mind to 
become in time unimpressible by the same class 
of sensations. The powers to which they appeal 
have become exhausted, and can only be restored 
after a period of rest. By thus constantly keep- 
ing one or more faculties of the mind on the 
stretch, the same kind of exhaustion is produced 
as when one set of muscles is unduly exercised. 
If we call a different set of muscles into operation, 
whilst we relax the former, some relief will be 
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experienced, but the nervous power which guides 
the whole will, nevertheless, become exhausted. 
It is the same with the senses and the mind. 
Although one sense or one faculty may be called 
upon to take the post of sentry while the others 
rest, still every other faculty sympathises, and 
the gradual exhaustion of the whole system fol- 
lows the too constant strain upon any one of its 
parts. 

The result of over-work is loss of tone ; that 

languor of the mind which overtakes the over- 

'anxious and energetic, who think that because 

no diminution of their powers is felt immediately 

to result from over-strain, none is to be dreaded. 

One of the signs of want of tone in the nervous 
system is moral indecision. The judgment, when 
actually called upon, may be as sound as ever, 
and the perception and apprehension as clear, but 
the will is deficient in force. Hindrances and 
diflSculties before despised now assume gigantic 
proportions. There is always a * lion in the way.' 
From ever taking a hopeful and cheerful view of 
affairs, a despairing melancholy and dread of ill 
take possession of the mind, damping its energies 
and quenching the fire of genius and talent. 

On the part of the bodily functions, this defect 
of nerve force shows itself especially in slowness 
of movement — fatigue being more readily induced 
than formerly — and by a diminished action of 
nearly all the functions. In fine, the temper 
becomes uneven, the resolution unequal to \Xv^ 

D 
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occasion, the judgment uncertain, whilst the 
animal functions become deranged from slighter 
causes than formerly. 

Debility and irritability now go hand in hand ; 
and soon other and more serious consequences 
ensue. On the part of the intellect, absolute 
imbecility, or delusions and hallucinations, mark 
the entire bouleversement of the mind ; on the 
part of the body, various derangements of the 
stomach, heart, liver, limgs, kidneys. The with- 
drawal of the due amount of nerve force deranges 
the play of the functions ; nutrition diminishes, 
and degeneration is not slow to follow. Fat is 
now deposited in the place of muscle; fibrous 
substance in the liver and kidneys replaces the 
proper structures ; the heart becomes enfeebled 
from loss of muscular tone, and dilatation of its 
cavities ; while dropsy, apoplexy of brain or lungs, 
or some other fatal disease, completes the catalogue 
of evils the result of over-strain upon the nervous 
system. 

Muscular system. — ^Malformation or debility 
of the muscular system shows itself chiefly in 
defect of mechanical power, but it is more reme- 
diable by exercise and proper attention to the 
development of the system generally than defect 
in an}^ other group of functions. 
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Section IL — The Exciting or Proximate Causes 
OF Disease. 

It should be kept constantly in mind that 
there are two factors which go to the production 
of any disease or disordered state of health — viz. 
the predisposition just described, and the opera- 
tion of some agent, either within or without the 
body, which excites the morbid action to which 
the system has become prone. 

If the predisposition to any kind of disorder 
be great, and the exciting cause operate forcibly, 
then we may be sure that the resulting disease 
will be of a violent or profound character. It is 
the conjoint eflfect of two forces acting together 
in their highest degi'ee. Conversely, if we remove 
the predisposition to a certain disease, its peculiar 
exciting cause will either fail to act altogether, 
or its efforts will be slight and comparatively in- 
nocuous. Or we may avoid to the utmost of our 
power the exciting causes of those diseases to 
which we may be predisposed, and so no oppor- 
tunity of lighting up their fires will occur. The 
highest theoretical condition, therefore, of course 
will be where the bodily structure and functions 
are so perfect as to have no predisposition to 
disease at all ; whilst the happy individual, with 
wisdom equal to the excellence of his constitution, 
avoids every external cause by which it might 
enter. Such are those fortunate people whom 

D2 
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we hear of as arriving at the age of 80 or 90 
without having ever experienced a * day's illness.' 

It is more important to remove predisposition 
to than to avoid the exciting causes of disease, 
because we have the former more within our own 
control and daily observation ; whilst the eorxiting 
causes will be often present, and operate in spite 
of every precaution. By reducing or removing 
predisposition, therefore, we lessen by one, and 
that the greater factor, the chances of disease 
making its appearance at all ; and, at all events, 
we may safely calculate upon moderating its 
virulence and materially lessening its fatality. 
Upon this fact rests the foundation of nearly all 
our public sanitary regulations and measures, 
and the almost more effective attention to per^ 
sonal health. 

This is the rationale of sending persons pre- 
disposed to consumption or other scrofulous 
disease to such climates as will admit of their 
passing more time in the open air (for it all 
comes to this) for a longer portion of the year 
than they are able to do in less favoured climes. 

This, too, is the reason for keeping persons 
predisposed to gout upon plain and easily diges- 
tible viands ; and, in general, for removing any 
individual from those surrounding circumstances 
which tend to keep up a predisposition to any 
form of disease. 

There is a kind of elective and reciprocal 
action between these two sets of causes — the pre- 
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disposing and the exciting ; so that they seem, 
like crafty hounds which hunt in couples, to 
combine their forces, in order to determine from 
a single cause that form of disease to which each 
individual exposed to it is especially prone. 
This fact is illustrated in the following case : — 

Suppose five or six individuals to be exposed 
to some morbific agent or unsanitary situation ; 
eg. great cold. One of them shall be afterwards 
attacked with rheumatism of the joints; another 
with tic doloreux, sciatica, or some other form of 
neuralgia ; a third will have a catarrh or bron- 
chitis ; a fourth, congestion of the limgs or liver ; 
a fifth, exhaustion or mucous flux of the stomach ; 
and so on. How, it will be asked, does one and 
the self-same cause excite such widely diflferent 
disorders ? The answer is, because the cold, as 
the exciting cause, is only so of disease — disease 
in general^ not of any 'particular form of dis- 
order. It is but oiie factor, and alone cannot 
determine what the resulting effect shall be. 
The proper and specific action of cold is simply 
exhaustion of the vital powers, and in its greatest 
d^ree causes death by exhausting and benumb- 
ing the vital force of the nervous centres. 

The determining cause, acting with the cold, 
is the predisposition, the tendency , to certain 
forms or classes of disease ; and this depends upon 
the condition of the organs 'previous to exposure 
to the exciting cause — viz. the cold. The person 
who had an attack of rheumatism was not in a 
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healthy state to begin with. There was already 
formed in his system a certain amoimt of an 
organic acid matter, which the body was getting 
rid of as best it might by the several excreting 
organs — the skin and the kidneys in particular — 
when this exposure to cold checked the natural 
processes, and threw back the morbid material 
upon the current of the blood. In this case, the 
swelling of the joints, the acid perspiration, the 
urine loaded with lithic acid, are only so many 
indications of the struggle which the system is 
making to get rid of the products of the disease ; 
they are not the disease itself — that is in the 
blood. Allied to rheumatism are those neuralgic 
affections — ^tic, sciatica, &c. — ^which were exhibited 
by our second individual. Impure blood was 
also circulating in hw system ; and the effect of 
cold was simply to cause it to be congested in 
the vessels supplying the nerves — thus exposing 
those sensitive chords to poisonous matter as well 
as to pressure, which they always resent. ' Pain,' 
it has been well said, * is the cry of the nerve for 
healthy blood.' 

It is the same with the thi/rdy who received a 
catarrh or bronchitis. There is little doubt but 
that these inflammatory attacks of internal organs 
are determined by a previously disordered state 
of their circulation, or of their nerve force, or of 
the blood supplied to them. Either of these 
conditions being present in any organ, that organ 
is weaker, comparatively, than the rest of the 
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body ; and the general congestion of blood which 
the exposure to cold induced aflfected that organ 
more than any other. 

The fourth and fifth examples differ from those 
just named. Congestion of the lungs, liver, or 
brain may result from cold (and from heat also ) 
without there having been any morbid condition 
of the system previously existing. The blood is 
merely driven from the surface, and thrown upon 
these internal organs with undue force. They 
are crowded with blood, and cannot pass it on 
fast enough to escape the ill effects of congestion. 
Here, then, it may be said, there was no predis- 
posing cause in operation, and (ytie factor, cold, 
has produced all the disorder. 

Only in appearance, however. The cold in 
these cases acted both as predisposer and exciter. 
The first portion of the exposure, by abstracting 
much heat from the body, reduced the tone of 
the whole system, the vital force of every organ ; 
the continuance of its application caused the 
weakest organ to become unduly distended with 
blood, owing to the debility of its vessels being 
greater than that of the rest of the system. Never 
are all the organs of the body in an equal con- 
dition as to tone, any more than in freedom from 
disease. Weakness alone is a great predisposer ; 
and so in the body natural, as well as in the body 
social, it is always the weakest which 'goes to the 
wall.' This fact is well illustrated in the case of 
gout. A * martyr ' to this painful disease has a 
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remission, temporary freedom from his tormentor. 
After a time, however, his general symptoms 
warn him that an attack is impending, but he 
does not know where the blow will fall. At this 
time he stumbles, and twists his foot or his toe ; 
and straightway, next day, gout appears in the 
weakened member. Or, it may be, overuse of 
his wrist and fingers in writing, or other manual 
labour, will bring the gout to the fingers and 
wrists ; or a debauch, by temporarily distending 
and weakening his stomach, will cause the blow 
to fall upon that vital organ — the fatal conse- 
quences being often wrongly attributed to me^os- 
tasisj or removal of the gout from some joint to 
the internal organ. 

Previous attacks of the same disorder, or an 
allied disorder, act as powerful predisposers to 
disease, by permanently lowering the vital pro- 
perties of some organ, as well as the tone of the 
whole system. This is especially the case with 
gout, rheumatism, erysipelas ; and with diseases 
of the bronchial and other mucous membranes, 
as that of the stomach, intestines, kidneys, 
bladder, &c. Perhaps an organ which has once 
been seriously implicated in disease never fully 
recovers its pristine purity. Its vessels remain 
weak, or its nerves continue irritable ; and the 
same causes which formerly originated the first 
morbid action need now only be applied in con- 
tinually lessening degree to produce the same 
effects* Everyone knows how ready convulsive 
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-and epileptic attacks are to recur when they have 
once made their appearance. The system seems 
to cease to struggle against them ; just as a horse 
which has once been down takes less heed 
against stumbling in future. 

It will be understood, then, that the excitvrvg 
causes of disease embrace every noxious influence 
to which the body may have been exposed just 
previous (within a few days, in the great majority 
of cases) to the appearance of the particular dis- 
order ; and which influences we know, both from 
long experience and from physiological induction, 
to be capable of producing such effects. 

They divide themselves into two very distinct 
kinds: — 

Firsts The natural agepts^air, light, heat, 
food, drink, exercise, &c. — applied in undue force 
or degree, although their normal application is 
productive only of health. 

Secondly^ Unnatural and morbific agents (or the 
natural agents in an impure state), derived from 
animal or vegetable exhalations, or from some 
partially known atmospheric or telluric influence, 
or, as supposed by some philosophers, even from 
some universal cataclysmic actions. 

Then, in the first class, the very air we breathe, 
the warmth we luxuriate in, the food we imbibe, 
the exercise we take, may each and all, in place 
of conducing to health and strength, by un- 
timeous or inordinate use, which ia abuse, be 
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productive of nothing but debility, disease, or 
even death. 

Yet time is generally necessary to produce any 
serious amount of mischef from the abuse of 
these natural stimuli to life. So tolerant is 
nature of injurious treatment, as long as she re- 
cognises any congruity of the elements with her 
requirements, that she will endeavour with all 
her might to resist or remedy those evils which 
result from any excess, deficiency, or perversion 
of the use of the natural gifts. Thus, she will 
manfully struggle against the attempt of the idle 
and self-indulgent to suffocate her by repletion, 
or of anyone to freeze her with cold, or poison 
her with foul air, or to exhaust her powers 
by over-exertion, provided the exertion be of 
a natural kind. 

Thus, superabounding luxury, pinchingpo verty, 
labour too severe, or idleness carried to the length 
of total indrtion, may each, or any number of 
them together, batter away at the portals of 
health for a very long time before the fortress 
show any signs of surrendering to the assaulters. 
But no fortress, however well manned, bravely 
defended, or impregnably situate, can hold out 
for ever against an ever-watchful and deteimined 
foe. Proper supplies of nourishment cut off, 
destructive elements continually thrown in, will 
wear out the resistance of the most enduring 
fortitude and courage. Therefore it is that 
dao'eneration must follow long-continued ill 
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nourishment of the tissues, debihty and ex- 
haustion their long-continued over-action; and 
then the resisting powers will no longer possess 
any basis of operations. The functions must 
necessarily change with the altered condition of 
the organs which they represent, and Disease 
take the place of Health. 

The second class of the exciting causes of 
disease differs toto codo from the foregoing. 
Here we lose sight of heat and cold, food in 
excess or deficiency, of good or ill quality, pure 
or foul air, too little or too much exertion. We 
pass out of the region of the naturals into that 
of the Tion-naturals, and recognise poisonous or 
morbific agencies, which are equally to be found 
ready prepared by nature as are the most bene- 
ficial elements by which we are surrounded. 

Nor do all these noxious agents come from 
without. We manufacture a great part of them 
in our own systems. Those matters which in 
health the system is so careful to thrust out may 
be retained in the body, and prove as actual and 
potent poisons to the individual as his exhalations 
do to others. 

There are two classes of poison which are 
manufactured within the frame itself. The first 
are either certain products of imperfect digestion 
or assimilation of food and drink, or the deranged 
secretions which the system is unable to maturate 
and bring to perfection. The acid matters which 
circulate with the blood, causing the "p\i^iiO\xv^\iau 
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of gout, rheumatism, and probably neuralgia, 
are of this kind. These substances result from 
imperfect digestion — a too rich and stimulating, 
and, again, from too poor a diet. Unable to effect 
their exit as fast as they are produced at the 
usual emunctorial organs — ^the kidneys, the skin, 
the lungs, &c. — they are deposited by the blood in 
the joints, tendons, muscles, or nerves, according 
to the comparative debility or receptivity of 
these several systems of organs. Thus rheu- 
matism affects first the joints and muscles, being 
the parts most exerted and most readily exhausted. 
When the poverty and perversion of the blood, 
"with the attendant fever, have reduced the heart's 
powers, then the disease attacks that organ itself, 
disorganising and, if not speedily dispelled, spoil- 
ing its structure for ever after. In like manner, 
gout, after it has reduced the system by repeated 
attacks, and enfeebled the internal organs, will 
seize upon the heart and stomach, making the 
last state of the unhappy patient much worse 
than the first. 

A morbid material also circulates in the blood 
in many kinds of skin diseases — as in eczema or 
tetter, and in leprosy, erysipelas, &c. This is 
equally derived from indigestion. Again, the 
secretions, which, instead of passing out of the 
body, are sometimes retained in the blood — such 
as bile and urea — act as poisons to the system, 
and are often as deadly in their effects as the 
poison at a serpent. 
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These morbific matters aflfect the individual 
only. He keeps his poison cupboard to himself, 
and however he may suffer by his ignorance or 
folly, he does not infect other people with his 
malady. You cannot communicate rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, eczema, jaundice, kidney disease, 
to another by contact or inoculation. They are, 
nevertheless, specific diseases — that is, they are 
always caused by the same materies morbiy or 
poisonous substance; and each kind of these 
matters is able only to produce its own special 
symptoms. 

The second class of these poisons difi^er from 
the other in this — that they are always intro- 
duced from without Moreover, they are entirely 
specific — viz. each poison produces its own effects 
and no other ; a form of disease caused by any 
one of them never passes into a form caused by 
another. How the poisons which generate these 
diseases first originated is still unknown, but we 
have the strongest grounds for concluding that 
nxywy at least, their, corresponding diseases never 
arise except by the application of the specific 
poison. These diseases are what are called the 
zymotic ; meaning by that term the introduction 
of a morbific substance into the body which 
operates as a ferment^ very much as yeast does in 
a saccharine fluid. All the material which can 
be used in the body to multiply the morbid poison 
is laid hold of; and a new supply of the poisonous 
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matter created which is sufficient to infect great 
numbers of fresh individuals. 

The most typical specific diseases are small- 
pox, chicken-pox, measles, scailet fever, whooping- 
cough, ague, yellow fever, typhus, Asiatic cholera, 
and some diseases of the skin. Every one of 
these diseases is propagated by germs or atoms 
of matter, which arise, or have arisen, under 
various conditions of the human body, or of the 
soil, or the atmosphere. Each disease is caused 
only by the application of its own peculiar germ ; 
and in most instances these germs are multiplied 
in the body in the progress of the disease, and 
passed on from one individual to another by 
means of infection. 

It is quite unnecessary to remind medical 
practitioners of this specialty of contagious 
diseases, but it is highly desirable that the public 
should be better instructed with regard to them 
than they now are. Eeckless statements impugn- 
ing the specific origin of these diseases have been 
made upon apparently high authority, but without 
any foundation in fact ; and, consequently, the 
public have been thrown ofif their guard against 
infection, and taught to believe in the origin of 
small-pox, scarlet fever, typhus, &c., from dirt 
and unventilated dwellings alone^ without the 
intervention of the all-powerful germy the airie 
qud non of specific disease. But no one ever 
yet saw this class of disease so arising. No one 
has been able to prove that they have been found 
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in places, or afFecting persons, where the germs 
of the disease have never entered. Whole conti- 
nents and islands have remained total strangers 
to small-pox and others of this class of diseases, 
until they have been introduced by Europeans, 
and thefn, the disease has spread with the most 
fearful virulence and rapidity. Some of these 
contagious and self-multiplying diseases are due 
to an animal, and some to a vegetable origin ; 
while there is reason to believe that electrical or 
some other cosmical action operates in the first 
introduction of others, and in the spread of most 
of them. Small-pox, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping-cough, typhus, and probably typhoid 
fevers and some skin diseases, are clearly pro- 
pagated by animal matter thrown off by the 
sick, which enters the bodies of others by way of 
the breath, the saliva of the mouth, the skin, and 
by food and drink contaminated with poisonous 
germs. Some of them are harmless, like the 
poison of a serpent, if applied to certain tissues, 
selecting their own peculiar mode of entering the 
system. Ague, marsh fever, and yellow fever 
are owing to vegetable matter, or, at least, to 
emanations from the soil which contains it. 
The origin of cholera morbus, and perhaps some 
of the terrible epidemics of the Middle Ages, is 
more obscure. Some peculiar condition of the 
atmosphere, extending over vast regions of the 
earth's surface, appears to be necessary to the 
apreadj at least, of these epidemics. Whether 
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the actual germ be of an animal or a vegetable 
nature, or even a non-organised substance, is still 
8ub judice. The older observers believed that 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and some occult emana- 
tions from the interior of the earth were the cause 
of pestilences; whilst in still older times the 
question of their causes was easily dismissed by 
a reference to the anger of the gods, or the 
miraculous intervention of a better known Pro- 
vidence, 

It should be well understood that unsanitary 
conditions— filth, overcrowding, foul air, bad food 
or drink, impure water, by lowering the general 
tone off-'the system — predisposes the persons so 
affected to these formidable diseases. Such con- 
ditions of living prepare the soil to receive and 
nourish the germs of specific diseases ; and there, 
they multiply and thrive. Hence it comes to 
pass that the inhabitants of the worst and filthiest 
parts of towns, as well as those who keep dirty 
houses anywhere, are more liable than others to 
these plagues, and succumb to their attacks with 
less resistance. But still the germ rmust be 
applied. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the healthy, 
the strong, the cleanly, the well-fed, are often 
attacked by specific diseases ; and some epidemics 
have been known to select such subjects by pre- 
ference, as it were, for their victims. This was 
the case in the celebrated * sweating sickness' 
which infested England and Europe in the fif- 
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teenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 
At the same time, it is so difficult to know who is 
a sound and healthy person, and the germs of 
disease begin to vegetate and strike root so deeply 
into the frame before we become conscious of their 
doings^ that mistakes are easily made as to the 
robust health of the victims to this or any other 
epidemic disease. 

It is evident from these facts that no sanitary 
provisions alone will ensure immunity from 
these specific and contagious diseases ; and those 
who have asserted the contrary, and taught men 
so, have a good deal to answer for. Provision 
must be taken to avoid contagion, and to destroy 
its virus wherever present. Infected individuals 
ought to be isolated during the period when they 
are capable, by their persons or their clothes, of 
communicating disease. A much larger provision 
in the shape of Houses op Eefuge, and Fever 
Hospitals, and wards than now exists in our large 
towns is imperatively called for; and although 
the Legislature may hesitate to protect the great 
bulk of the people by interfering with the liberty 
of the few, it is quite clear that persons have no 
more right to carry about contagion, or make 
their houses fod of infection to their neighbour- 
hood, than they have to keep gunpowder on their 
premises, at the risk of blowing up their neigh- 
bours' houses, whilst recklessly destroying their 
own. 

How far the great scourge of infectious diseases 
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might ultimately be banished from civilised life, 
of which they are the product and the curse, by 
due attention to public and private cleanliness, to 
sobriety in eating and drinking, to a proper 
supply of fresh air, food, and exercise, conjoiiied 
with careful weeding out of the cases as they occur y 
it is impossible to tell. But we may be assured 
that it is in that direction only that we can work 
towards their hoped-for annihilation. So long 
as every facility is afforded for the germs, which 
are sown broadcast by the atmosphere and the 
winds over city and village and rural dwelling, 
to multiply themselves by presenting to them a 
constant succession of victims, so long will our 
houses be made desolate by the ravages of scarlet 
fever and measles, so long will female beauty and 
manly vigour be marred by small-pox and other 
loathsome diseases of the skin. 

But every person may take precautions to a 
certain extent against the imbibition, as well as 
against the propagation, of contagion. The 
former can only be done by carefully keeping out 
of the way of infection ; the latter will necessitate 
the use of disinfecting agents, the proper use of 
some of which will be described in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ART OF AVOIDING DISEASE — GENE- 
RAL PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

In another work/ to the objects of which the 
subject is more germane, I have aimed at instil- 
ling into the reader's mind clear notions of the 
nature and causation of health, as in the pre- 
ceding pages I have glanced at the nature and 
causes of disease. For it is impossible for any 
one to follow in an intelligent and judicious 
manner the general directions either of the 
physician or the hygeist, without having first 
formed correct ideas respecting the operation of 
the natural agents upon the human body in the 
production of health and disease. It seemed 
necessary, also, that the reader should be at no 
loss to conceive the part which predisposition, 
whether inherited or acquired, plays in modifying 
both health and disease, and how the ordinary 
exciting causes — ^heat, cold, improper food or diet, 
over-work, anxiety of mind, &c. — work together 
with the predisposition, so as to give to every 

* * The Seven SoTirces of Health,' 1864. 
B 2 
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case of illness an idiosyncratic or individualised 
character. 

The removal of causes or the prevention of 
disease will, therefore, for the individual^ always 
possess something of a special nature. Expe- 
rience will teach each one how far general laws 
must be modified to accord with his own peculiar 
case ; and thus by the time he reaches forty years 
of age he may be set down, according to the 
saying, as * either a physician or a fool.' 

But no one who lives in a town can be sure of 
any of the prime necessaries to life, in a condition 
of purity, unless all combine and agree to do 
their utmost towards removing all impediments 
to the circulation of pure air, all impurities which 
may contaminate the drinking water, all pro- 
cesses by which food is adulterated, deteriorated, 
or rendered dear. Hence the necessity (how late 
in the history of modern civilisation for it to be 
seen!) for public edicts requiring everyone to 
observe the most obvious sanitary rules, and to 
contribute towards the maintenance of the muni- 
cipal machinery for carrying them into effect. 

It is no part of my plan, however, to describe 
those public sanitary measures which are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of public health. These 
have been ftdly set forth in numerous publications 
which have resulted from the impetus given to 
the subject by the passing of the Health of 
Towns Act, as well as by the invaluable labours 
of the pioneers by whom the way was prepared for 
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the introduction of sanitary measures. All that 
I shall say here is, that the general healthiness 
of any dwelling can only be guaranteed on three 
conditions, viz. — 

Fvrat^ The constant introduction into that 
dwelling of pure air from without, and the escape 
of foul and used-up air from within. This sine 
qua Turn of all sanitary provisions can only be 
effected by the removal of all substances from 
the neighbourhood of the dwelling which are 
capable of rendering the atmosphere impure. 
Such are filth in the streets, courts, or houses ; 
unclean drains, catch pits, or cesspools ; decaying 
animal or vegetable matter of any kind ; foul or 
stagnant water, and the bodies of persons un- 
cleanly or ill of any contagious or epidemic 
disease. 

The second condition is the personal cleanliness 
of every inmate of the dwelling, only to be 
effected by the regular and daily removal of the 
effete and poisonous matter which exudes from 
the skin, as well as the scrupulous cleanliness of 
water-closets and privies. Many a family is 
chronically poisoned by the regurgitation of foul 
air from a sink, drain, or closet on the premises. 
See that all these are constantly flushed and well 
trapped, and there will be no fear of, at least, 
one insidious disease —viz. typhoid fever. Pure 
air, pure water, and wholesome food actually 
annihilate typhoid fever. 

The third condition of household health con- 
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sists in maintaining a proper temperature and 
an abundance of light. Whatever be the tem- 
perature out of doors it matters comparatively 
little to the healthy, because they can take exer- 
cise in proportion to the amount of animal heat 
required to be generated. But it is another 
thing in-doors. There the weakly, the young, and 
the aged — using, perhaps, little or no exertion 
to generate warmth — suffer immediately if the 
temperature of the atmosphere in the dwelling 
fall below 55°. They are robbed of their warmth 
faster than their feeble powers can generate it ; 
and thus their vital powers are as certainly ex- 
hausted as though they were deprived of food. 

Nor is light of less consequence. All vitality 
languishes in the dark. Tissues become soft, 
brittle, inelastic. The mind becomes inert and 
the senses dulled from want of their proper 
stimulus. * WTiere there is light there is thought,' 
was a fine saying ; and where there is not light 
there is no cheerfulness, hope, cleanliness, mo- 
r^ty, nor religion. In every sense light and 
life are interchangeable terms; the absence of 
the former, whether physical or moral, entailing 
the negation of the latter. 

These necessary preliminaries being assumed, I 
pass on to the consideration of the phenomeAa of 
the nature and causation of disease more in 
detail, with a view to their application to indi- 
vidual practice in warding oflf disease, and in 
removing its 'germs and vestiges,' whensoever 
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they are discovered to exist. After making our- 
selves acquainted with the operation, for good or 
for evil, of the natural agents upon the human 
system generally, we should set ourselves to 
study their particular application to our indi- 
vidual organism. This constitutes the art of 
private hygiene, or personal health, variously 
designated by individual writers — as the ' Art of 
Piolonging Life,' by Huf eland ; the * Code of Health 
and Longevity,' by Sinclair ; the ' Philosophy of 
Living,' by Mayo: the ' Philosophy of Health,' by 
South wood Smith, &c. 

In order that our observations may not be 
frittered away in vague, generalities of little 
practical utility, I propose to consider this subject 
under the fourfold aspect which was assumed in 
the last chapiter, and examine the disposition to 
disease of each set of functions separately. 

Preventive, as well as restorative, measures will 
have reference principally to the existence of — 

Firsty A tendency to derangement of the di- 
gestive organs. 

Second^ A tendency to derangement of the cir- 
culatory, respiratory, and secretive organs — viz. 
the heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, &c., commonly 
known, with the digestive, as the organs of 
nutrition. 

Thirds A tendency to derangement of the 
organs of sensation, thought, and, will — viz. the 
brain and nervous system. 

Fourth, A tendency to derangement of the 
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organs of locomotion — yiz. the bones, ligaments, 
and muscles ; and 

Fifthy To the existence of morbific germs of 
disease which have their habitation in the atmo- 
sphere. 

Section I. — The Tendency to Derangement of 
THE Digestive Organs. 

No physician, with any pretension to phib- 
sophical or successful practice, will content him- 
self with removing the present symptoms of 
disease, but endeavour to search out their remote 
causes, and, by removing them, not only restore 
the patient to present health, but guarantee him, 
as fEir as is possible, against a recurrence of the 
evil. 

So, in our eflforts to prevent disease, we must 
go to first or predisposing causes. These will 
not act of themselves ; it should, therefore, be our 
object to remove them, or else to remove the 
patient out of their influence, before he can be 
subjected to their ally and coadjutor, the eocdting 
cause. Every invalid knows with what facility 
and from what slight causes a customary disease 
will return, so long as the original predisposing 
causes remain in operation. Eemove these and 
the excitor is deprived of his ally ; for these two 
causes pursue the same course as burglars — the 
thief without has generally some confederate 
within to whose assistance his successful attack 
upon the house is owing. 
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The digestive organs are particularly open to 
these observations. I do not know that they are 
more frequently the subject of inherited pecu- 
liarities than some other organs; perhaps they 
are not. But the daily habits of life, of diet and 
regimen, and the customs of society, press their 
functions into certain grooves or peculiarities of 
action, to which they adhere with great pertina- 
city. 

And no wonder. For the central organ of the 
digestive functions, the stomach, is so intimately 
connected with, and sympathises with, every 
other organ of the body so immediately through 
the elaborate system of the organic nerves, that 
nothing can take place in any one of them 
without its immediate cognizance. Placed in 
the very centre of the body, with the largest 
ganglions and plexuses of this great nervous 
system behind it or in immediate proximity to 
it, the stomach may be looked upon as a central 
emporium — a seat of organic empire ; ruling the 
functions which administer to mere life much 
more despotically than does the brain and spinal 
chord. 

Preventive measures, therefore, to be eflfectual 
and complete, must be as universal and far- 
reaching as are the connection and sympathy of 
the digestive organs with every other, and with 
every natural agent by which they are affected. 

To begin at the beginning. We endeavour to 
correct any inborn or hereditary tendency to 
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mischief. There is no doubt but that many of 
the present generation are suffering for the sins 
of their fathers in the past. The unlimited and 
frequently badly cooked food; the port wine 
topped up Avith brandy, the strong heady ale, did 
their work upon that generation, but it is this 
which suffers for it. 'Show me the children,' 
said a French dame dJesfprit, * and I will tell you 
how the father passed his youth.' So the gout 
of the father becomes the irritable stomach of 
the child, and the impurity of his blood, gene- 
rated by gross living, comes out in scrofula, 
marasmus, and consumption in the offspring. 

And this inherent defect or proclivity to 
disorder is too often fostered and made perma- 
nent by the most unwholesome practices. In 
place of country air and sun-light to harden his 
soft and ill-elaborated tissues, the child, if un- 
fortunately born in the easier ranks of society, is 
confined for twenty-three out of the twenty-four 
hours to a hot and close nursery by day, with no 
breeze to stimulate his skin and excite the action 
of his lungs, whilst he is half suffocated by fire, 
gas, and bedclothes by night. Instead of plain 
food, easy of digestion, which is alone capable of 
supplying normal chyle without arousing the 
dormant irritability of the stomach, highly com- 
posite and heating and indigestible substances 
are forced upon him with a view to tempt his 
jaded appetite, whilst he is still further plied 
with pastry and sugary messes between meals, 
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which speedily run into acescent fermentation, 
and then stimulants must be given to make all 
these strange substances agree with each other. 
This is like committing murder to hide the traces 
of assault and battery. 

A disposition to digestive disorder in children 
is shown by slow and imperfect digestion, with 
disordered bowels; hot dry skin, on which 
eruptions frequently appear ; pale, flabby cheeks ; 
white furred tongue ; and a disposition at once 
restless and easily depressed. They should be 
treated as having inherited a tendency to disorder 
of the digestive organs, * from which more than 
one half of human' ills do spring.' Constant fresh 
air is the only certain remedy for this stat6 of 
the system. Active exercise in the open air will 
cause a demand for fresh blood; and a free 
admission of oxygen to that fluid, unmicced with 
pernicious emanations from persons or foul 
tkmgSy is essential to the elaboration of healthy 
blood out of the food. It is folly to begin with 
the digestive organs themselves. The fault is 
not there only ; the blood is not in a condition to 
secrete good gastric juice, and therefore no 
perfect digestion can be performed. 

This vicious circle which the digestive functions 
get into is further perpetuated when the nervous 
energy is withdrawn from the vital organs, and 
concentrated in the brain upon intellectual pur- 
suits. A weakly or debilitated child has not 
enough of this energy to grow well with, and to 
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learn well with, at the same time. • If one is 
forced, the other must suffer. All this is trite 
enough, and has been dinned into the ears of 
parents and teachers usque ad nauseam. Never- 
theless, the system of cra/mming still goes on ; 
cramming of the stomach with crude material for 
the blood and nerves, and cramming the intellect 
with crude and ill-elaborated material for thought 
and moral force.* 

One of two things must necessa/nly result from 
forcing the intellect at the expense of the di- 
gestive functions in youth and early manhood. 
Either the mental powers, being of more than 
average order, will absorb to themselves all the 
vital energy of the body, draw the blood to the 
brain, and suck up its nutriment to supply the 
demands made upon it — leaving the rest of the 
body puny, sickly, and debilitated, the brain of 
a giant in the body of a dwarf — or else the 
endeavour to force the mind whilst the body is 
craving for and seizing upon all the nutritive 
supplies will entail a break-down of the intellect, 

* Are boys taught according to their capacity? Not alone 
their capacity to receive instruction, but their capability of sup- 
plying the demands which the intellectual digestion of that in 
struction must make upon the material digestive powers of the 
stomach and its allies ? Is anything else thought of at our public 
schools and colleges, especially at our preparatory institutions, 
which are places of cranif than the ability of the boy to hold 
such and such an amount of facts ? How he will stand the wear 
and tear that the mastering of those facts will entail upon his 
vital powers, or what sort of constitution the parents have be- 
stowed upon him to meet the demand, is seldom inquired about. 
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exhibited in an inability to exert the powers of 
thought beyond the commonest subjects ever 
after. This will explain the many sad disap- 
pointments which prizemen, first-class m6n, high 
wranglers, &c., cause their friends and the public. 
It is the attempt to make man an intellectual 
being 'par excellence \ whilst nature demands 
that he shall be a digesting animal, as a sme 
qua non to every excellence comprised in the 
term manhood. 

The universal sympathy of the digestive organs 
with all the others demands that no less atten- 
tion be bestowed upon the latter than upon the 
former^ if we woidd secure their healthy action. 
Pure air is as essential to pure blood as is good 
and wholesome food. Eespiration must go on 
pari passu with digestion; and therefore they 
whose digestive powers are feeble require a good 
deal of out-door life to assist in elaborating 
healthy blood. But this is exactly contrary to 
what usually takes place. If there be a delicate 
and ailing member of a family, he is generally 
put to some trade or profession requiring but 
little muscular exertion, and which is carried on 
in-doors. No arrangement could be worse. The 
in-door employment is sure to lead to the greater 
application of the mental powers, if they be 
good, and then the body suffers still farther. 
The mind is to be cultivated; so the brain is 
taxed, and the digestion must be forced to supply 
the requisite power. 
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Now, an out-door employment, such as that of 
a military or naval life, or fanning, or surveying, 
&c., would have brought the digestive powers in 
such cases up to par^ and then the mind, but 
gently taxed at first, would have been fortified, 
and become capable of an amount of exertion 
which, in the first years of life, would have ruined 
both. Thus we often see men who disappoint us 
in another and more pleasant way. They were 
dunces at school ; so they took to sports, games, 
out-of-door life, as a necessity of their nature ; 
and in due time the dormant intellect springs 
forth, and great and heroic actions, or unexpected 
discoveries or investigations, reward us for our 
patience and reliance upon nature. But when- 
ever this debility or hereditary degeneracy of the 
digestive powers is accompanied with a corre- 
sponding weakness of the respiratory function; 
when to a weak and irritable stomach is added a 
delicate and susceptible chest, more than mere 
out-door life will be requisite to get rid of the 
morbid tendency. Here it is that where to live 
becomes a question as important as how to live. 
The utmost circumspection is required in fixing 
upon a climate, mode of life, and profession for 
persons who have inherited this double weakness. 

Unfortunately, the climate of these islands is 
not a good one for persons with both a con- 
sumptive and a dyspeptic diathesis. The weak 
digestive powers require that the invalid should 
pass a good part of each day in the open air, and. 
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this will not always agree with the irritable 
mucous membrane of the lungs. A free, dry^ 
and moderately warm air is what is required; 
the first two on account of the stomach, the last 
on account of the tender lungs. Nothing in the 
progress of modem pathology is more striking 
than the tracing of constitutional disorders up 
through their pabulum — unhealthy blood — to 
their fountain and source — imperfect and de- 
ranged digestion and assimilation of food. Cold 
and damp weather, and a fortiori cold and damp 
climates, are especially obnoxious to that form of 
consumption which appears to have its origin in 
impaired digestive powers ; and of which scrofula, 
marasmus, and water in the head are the homo- 
logues in children. 

The manner in which cold, and especially 
moisture, operate in depressing the digestive 
functions is subject of dispute. Whilst some 
attribute their efifects to their depressing action 
upon the general nervous system, others believe 
that it is by checking the secretion of the skin 
that cold and moisture derange the assimilating 
powers. There can be little question that both 
views are correct, though partial. A fresh dry 
air, in addition to being in a higher positive 
electrical condition, stings and excites the nerves 
of the skin, which again excite the capillaries to 
increased secretion ; and by means of the cuta- 
neous exhalation thereby excited, a good deal of 
eflfete matter is thrown off, and xoom. T£i».^^ ioT 
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the reception of new substance. So long as these 
actions can be maintained in proper vigour, so 
long healthy digestion will be insured ; and those 
deposits of morbid matter from a crude and 
ill-elaborated blood which fall upon the limgs 
and the lymphatic and mesenteric glands in the 
form of tubercle or scrofula, or upon the joints 
as white swelling, or upon the brain as tubercle 
and hydrocephalus, will be averted or removed. 

At the same time, no function is so much 
imder the influence of mental impressions as the 
digestion.. Therefore the manner in which 
education and home management are applied 
will influence the condition of the health, espe- 
cially of these delicate subjects, in an extraordi- 
nary degree. If harshness and moroseness 
characterise the teacher, the pupil will be de- 
pressed ; the tone of his nervous system will be 
lowered; and this will react most unfavourably 
upon the assimilative powers. Cheerfulness is 
the best sauce to meat; cheerfulness, and kindness, 
and sympathy are in like manner the best stimu- 
lants to intellectual digestion. 

Seeing, then, how universal are the connections 
and sympathies of the function of digestion with 
every other operation of the body, there will be 
but little chance of those who are predisposed by 
hereditary transmission emerging into a better 
digestive condition unless precautions are used to 
place the whole system under the best possible 
hygienic conditions. Therefore, if the invalid 
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belong to that rank of life which admits of choice 
of residence, a situation should be sought for 
where the soil ig dry ; not only that on which the 
house stands, but that of the surrounding country; 
a gravelly or rocky substratum being the best. 
It should be sheltered from cold winds, particularly 
the east and north-east; freely exposed to the 
south ; and as warm as the range of climate at 
command will admit. Many of our sea-side places 
will occur to the reader as affording most of these 
requisites; the sea air, although moist, being 
generally, in winter and spring, warmer and softer 
than that of inland places, whilst the saline par- 
ticles prove valuable stimulants to a languid 
digestion. The south-east coast of England, from 
Bournemouth to Folkestone, may be cited as the 
most favourable sea-side residence ; and, if inland 
places be prefered, the driest, although they may 
not be so warm as others, should always be chosen 
in preference to moist and low situations. Hence 
Malvern, which is as yet little used as a winter re- 
sidence, is, from its dryness, one of the very best 
inland winter residences in this country; also 
Clifton, Leamington, Tunbridge Wells, &c. 

If the reader enquire. What am I to do to 
remove the tendency to disorder of the digestive 
organs from which I continually suffer ? it may be 
replied, Do ias here directed for those whose morbid 
idiosyncracy is hereditary. If the derangement 
have been brought on by too close confinement to 
the desk, the counter, or the oflBce, or even the 

F 
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garret, you must partiaMy abandon that confine- 
ment, unless you are content to remain an habitual 
dyspeptic, and perhaps hypochondriac, for ever. 
No tinkering of the stomach and liver will avail 
you. If you put them right to-day, they go wrong 
again to-morrow. You try this and that article 
of diet ; you vary your hours of meals ; you try 
beer, porter, wines strong and light, diluted al- 
cohol, teetotalism, water cures, movement cures, 
the gastric juice of calves and pigs, galvanism, 
mineral waters, and a whole pharmacopoeia of 
medicinal remedies, with but temporary and ever- 
diminishing benefit. And why ? Because whilst, 
like Sysiphus, you keep rolling your heavy stone 
up hill, some demon forces it back again. Slay 
the demon ; remove the constantly acting cause, 
and permanent benefit may then be hoped for. 

Good digestion, be it understood, depends upon 
the kind of food put into the stomach in a very 
small degree compared to the condition of that 
which is to dissolve it — ^viz., the gastric juice. 
Everyone must have noticed, almost with horror, 
the substances which the hardy countryman will 
put into his stomach. Hard cheese by the poimd ; 
hard salt meat ; boiled paste, which would serve 
for a cricket-ball ; whole onions by the half-dozen, 
washed down perhaps with cider so harsh and acrid 
as would lacerate the tender throat of the delicate 
citizen. Nay, all who are in the habit of taking 
an autumn scamper over the Scotch hills, or a 
walk through the Tyrol, or, more ambitiously, of 
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climbing the hoary head of Mont Blanc, must 
have observed, not with horror this time, but with 
equal wonderment, a« in the other case, the enor- 
mously increased appetite which now digests with 
ease things which, in the meridian of London, he 
would have been thought mad to attempt. The 
increased purity of the blood supplies a better and 
a more abundant gastric fluid, and the increased 
waste of the system under the abundant exercise 
excites a genuine want — vacant places in the 
system — ^to be supplied with new material. 

If you take but half an hour's ouUdoor exercise, 
and are dyspeptic, take an hour's; if still dys- 
peptic, take two — if not at once, one hour twice 
a day. If, with proper attention to diet, you still 
remain dyspeptic, either your occupation or your 
residence does not suit you, and you should seek 
to change them. 

But exercise must be proportional to the powers 
of the system ; and only as these increase can it 
be safely augmented.. But there are several 
kinds of exercise ; and when you have considered 
well what it is, in your individual case, that you 
wish to effect by exercise, you will be able to 
choose that kind most easy and suitable to it. 

If appetite fail because of the impossibility of 
getting enough fresh, changing air, you must try 
and get rid of the effete matter from your system 
in some other way. You will find the skin your, 
greatest ally. You may always stimulate it with 
safety, and so increase the work it does to a very 

f2 
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considerable degree. Daily sponging with tepid 
or cold water, and prolonged friction, will so excite 
the vessels of the skin that they will bring there 
a large part of the effete matter of the system, and 
so perform some of that labour which your se- 
dentary habits deny to the lungs and kidneys. 
When the body is unequal to the amount of 
muscular exertion requisite to preserve the proper 
temperature of the body during tbe exercise which 
Tnnst be taken to secure appetite and the power of 
digestion, passive exercise comes to your aid. 
Gestation of some kind — riding on horseback or 
in a carriage, . sailing, &c. — will give the lungs 
fresh air, whilst the muscles are nearly at rest. 
So, if two hours of out-door exercise be for you 
the smallest allowance compatible with health, 
and you can only walk for half a one, the re- 
maining hour and a half must be taken passively. 
Even sitting out in the open air, well clothed, 
will, in all weathers but the worst, be practicable 
for a much larger portion of the year than is 
generally supposed. You sit in an open carriage 
without taking cold when the temperature, perhaps, 
does not exceed 45° or 50° ; why not in the garden, 
where you are more sheltered from the wind? 
Proper clothing is all that is wanted. 

Of course, it will be understood that in com- 
mending out-of-door exercise, that taken in-doors 
is not meant to be excluded or condemned. The 
same principle acts here as there. If a constant 
renewal of the air can be secured, exercise in- 
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doors, with plenty of muscular exertion, will be 
the next best thing to that without. But it must 
ever lack the great advantage of a constant suc- 
cession of fresh waves of air coming in contact 
with the surface, whose efifects are like those of 
the waves upon the skin of the bather ; each shock 
appearing to excite an emission of electricity 
which invigorates and enlivens the whole system. 

Next to, but far in arrear of, those influences 
which act upon the general well-being of the 
system, and through that upon the stomach, 
such as pure air, a due amount of muscular 
exercise, change of the course of thought and 
attention, freedom from worry and anxiety, and 
the absence of injurious passions, we place the 
proper regulation of the diet. 

By those who imagine that the stomach is a 
mere inanimate machine — * a mill, a fermenting 
vat^ or a stew-pan' — ^the quality and quantity of 
the food will be looked upon as the only things 
requiring attention to secure the efficient opera- 
tion of that organ. But even in this coarse 
comparison of a most vital and sensitive organ 
with a piece of dead machinery, it must be recol- 
lected that, in order to obtain good work, the 
machinery must be kept in good order, as well as 
care taken in selecting the material supplied to its 
operation. Thus, before we consider what food to 
put into the stomach, we must ascertain what are 
the powers of digestion which it at any particular 
time possesses ; also what are the vjauta oi \3cifc 
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system, as indicated by natural hunger; and, 
thirdly, that all mechanical hindrances to di- 
gestion are removed. 

Pressure upon the pit of the stomach, so often 
caused in the sitting position, as over the desk in 
writing, by which the abdomen is bent upon the 
chest, and the stomach sqileezed against the un- 
yielding diaphragm, has a very injurious efifect 
upon digestion. The shoemaker's malady arises 
from this cause, as does also some of the gastric 
miseries of glovers, milliners, and needlewomen. 
Literary men, in the haste of writing down and 
fixing their fleeting thoughts, are apt to forget the 
bent and constrained position of the body ; and 
none sufifer from more painful affections of the 
stomach than do the editor and the professed 
litterateur. The desk should always be at such a 
height as to necessitate the keeping the spine and 
shoulders almost perfectly erect whilst writing. 

Qucmtity of food will always be a more primary 
consideration than quality^ inasmuch as it will 
have to depend upon the actual healthful waste 
of the body by exercise. Nor must the quantity 
requisite be judged of by the amount of material 
which is thrown out of the body daily, as it is the 
fashion at the present day to reckon it. So long 
as the vital processes of assimilation and waste 
possess any powers, so long will they struggle to 
rectify any errors committed in providing fresh 
supplies. We have a willing slave, who not only 
consents to keep our house clean, imder proper 
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and normal occupation, but who will do her best 
to clear up after our numerous evening parties, 
our jolly suppers, and all the litter and mess 
made in the house by a constant succession of 
idle visitors. Therefore, unless we can be sure 
that we are taking in only what is good for us, it 
is impossible that we should know what is the 
amount of waste which would go on in a perfectly 
normal state of the system. 

Our diflBculties will be increased when the 
actual wants of the system and the powers of the 
digestive organs are not in accord. If, with a 
feeble stomach and a small supply of gastric 
juice, we overtax the vital powers by heavy 
labour either of body or brain, not only are the 
stomach's difficulties increased, but they are 
rapidly complicated and perpetuated. It is here 
that the most fatal errors are committed as re- 
gards diet. Knowing and feeling the want, one is 
tempted to try to supply it by cheating, coaxing, 
or bullying our good slave, the stomach. Nitro- 
genous food, in the scientific language of the 
laboratory, is seized upon as being likely to give 
us the nourishment we require in a small compass. 
Hence concentrated soups and rich meat dishes 
are taken under the idea that they will be easily 
digested. We do not find it so, however. We 
find, on the contrary, that the stomach will have 
some of those things which appear to be of little 
• use to the system — only taking up room in the 
stomach and abstracting some of its juices. Nor, 
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if we are unduly wasting the tissues of our brain 
and nervous system, will a diet chiefly of fat and 
phosphoric acid — the pabulum of nerve and 
brain — receive any greater toleration from the 
recalcitrant stomach. 

Failing in tempting the stomach by food of 
high quality, and of so-called easy digestion, we 
next try coaxing the unwilling organ. A glass 
of wine is given to it to commence with, and in 
gratitude we expect a free secretion of gastric 
juice the moment the meal begins. Should this 
not occur, we pour in more wine, or take a 
medley of spices, sauces — condiments — to bribe 
the stomach to do its duty. If both plans fail, 
as they often do, then the last resource is had 
recourse, to. The peccant member must be 
punished with drugs — drenched with potions or 
crammed with pills. It is whipped in this 
manner until it either turns sullen, and takes no 
further notice of drugs or of spices, or else pines 
and wears away under continued ill-treatment 
and misunderstanding. 

In order not to go over the ground twice, I 
must refer the reader to the third part of this 
work for rules of diet applicable as well to the 
preservation as to the restoration of health. It 
will be found there that that only which can be 
digested with tolerable ease and rapidity will 
prove nourishing to the system ; and that we must 
regulate the condition of our food, the quantity 
taken at one time, and the frequency of meals, 
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according to definite principles and careful ob- 
servation of results. 

Indigestion. — When confirmed indigestion has 
taken the place of that easy, unfelt disposal of our 
food which is the privilege only of the healthy, it 
will demand special consideration, dififering some- 
what in detail from what has been stated above. 

The subject of indigestion has perhaps been 
treated of by a larger number of writers than 
almost any other disorder to which our frames 
are liable ; and the modes in which it has been 
treated are almost as Protean as ai-e the phases of 
the disorder itself. Hence has arisen so much 
confusion that most persons give up the matter 
in despair, and, instead of endeavouring to form 
any general principles of action, treat every 
individual case upon what they call ^ its merits.' 

This is [an empiricism which will vary in its 
hurtfulnesa according to the tact, experience, 
and judgment of each individual practitioner; 
and the best will find himself at great disad- 
vantage with an intelligent patient, as regards his 
dietetic and even his medicinal management. 

If it be possible to divest the subject of the 
obscurity which is caused by the dififerent ways 
of viewing what is really the same thing, for the 
benefit of the medical practitioner, it must be 
doubly desirable to aim at simplicity and preci- 
sion in presenting it to the general reader. Yet 
I think it may be so presented to him. 

1. Atony. — First, then, it will be understood 
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that the stomach, like every other organ, especially 
muscular ones, may be aflfected with mere debility. 
Its fibres have lost their tone or tension ; they are 
slack, like the wires of a piano out of tune. This 
state is correctly called Atony. It may be either an 
idiosyncracy, sympathetic of general want of tone 
or strength of the whole system ; or it may be ac- 
quired, and restricted to the stomach and intestines 
only. It is most apt to be induced by too great 
a strain upon other organs, especially the nervous 
system. Hard study, long hours of office work, 
too much walking, too great exertion of the voice, 
are both predisposing and exciting causes of this 
form of indigestion. Sometimes it becomes so 
great as to interfere with, or entirely to put a stop 
to, digestion; the walls of the stomach having 
been still further exhausted of their tone by ex- 
posure to cold, or to great heat, or to mental 
shock or strain, or to over-distention with food, or 
by sympathy with some other ailing organ, par- 
ticularly the heart. 

This is the morbid condition of the stomach 
which, I think, taking all classes and ages of the 
community, is most frequently met with. All its 
symptoms flow from an imperfect and a delayed 
process of digestion. Soon after eating there is a 
sense of fulness and distention which, commencing 
at the pit of the stomach, propagates itself both 
upwards towards the chest, oppressing the heart's 
action, and downwards into the intestines, giving 
rise to flatulence and uneasiness. After a time 
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gas is disengaged from the mass of food, which 
generally rises upwards, carrying with it the flavour 
of the food, which iiPby this time acid and very 
disagreeable. TJiese eructations sometimes pro- 
duce a hot and burning sensation in the lower 
part of the throat, and then it is called heart- 
burn. 

The delay of digestion is caused by two circum- 
stances. The first is the deficient supply of gastric 
juice, which is owing to the want of tone in the 
nerves and vessels of the stomach ; and the second 
is the relaxation of the walls of the organ, which 
are unable to pass the mass of food to and fro in 
that regular churning or worm-like motion which 
is necessary to bring the whole into contact with 
the mucous membrane of the stomach. 

Now arise other symptoms : Nausea^ from 
irritation of the nerves by the undigested food ; 
pain at the pit of the stomach, from the same 
cause ; and headache, coldness of the surface, and 
of the feet in particular, owing to the sympathy 
of the brain, the heart, and circulatory vessels, with 
the oppressed state of the stomach. In many 
persons the heart's action now becomes irregular 
and slow ; in others, who are more robust, it is 
quicker and fuller, and there is a peculiar inapti- 
tude of the mind during all the time that this 
condition remains. After a considerable time — 
generally much longer than is required in health — 
the food is passed out of the stomach into the 
small intestines, and a sense of relief is at once 
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experienced. Pain and irritation may be set up 
below by the imperfectly digested mass ; but this 
is seldom the case until thS disease has passed 
from mere Ato^y into the next stage — that of 
Morbid Irritation. 

It will be understood that this essential debility 
of the stomach may vary through a very wide 
extent. Some persons experience but slight in- 
convenience, and that only after some little excess 
at table; whilst with others the contractile powers 
of the stomach are reduced to so low an ebb, that 
vomiting is the only relief to the oppressed organ, 
and little or no nourishment is obtained from the 
food at all. The strength now rapidly fails, and 
other complications ensue. 

This state of atony of the stomach, or indiges- 
tion from weakness, is more frequently produced 
by causes operating upon the whole system than 
by mere errors of diet ; although, when there is a 
predisposition to it, these errors will tend greatly 
to aggravate and perpetuate the complaint. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that it is generally 
accompanied by debility and want of tone in other 
analogous organs. Thus, the bowels are generally 
sluggish and confined, although the half-digested 
food will frequently give rise to fits of diarrhoea. 
The heart's action is feeble, the breath easily 
hurried, and the muscular power of the limbs 
diminished; so that the readiness with which 
patients become fatigued by muscular exercise 
will often furnish us with the measure of their 
digestive powera. 
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This simple or primary stage of indigestion 
will be best prevented or removed by careful 
attention to the tone of the general system — ex- 
ercise in the open air, rather long continued than 
very active, being the first and essential requisite. 
But some kind of manual exercise two or three 
times a day ; early hours of rising and going to 
rest ; and, above all, rest or repose during the^rs^ 
Jiour of digestion of the chief meal, which should 
never be later than five or six o'clock, should not 
be neglected. If hard work of any kind must be 
resumed immediately after meals in this condition 
of the stomach, we need not then hope for much 
improvement from other appliances. Exposure to 
cold during digestion is also especially to be avoided. 

These are the cases in which cold sponging and 
frequent friction of the stomach and abdomen 
prove of the greatest service ; they are never to 
be applied, however, whilst a meal is undigested. 
A moderate allowance of wine or beer, chiefly the 
latter, will generally agree with these atonic dys- 
peptics, but they must never be taken except with, 
or immediately before, a meal. The meals should 
be not more frequent than every five or six hours ; 
the food being finely divided, eaten with unusual 
slowness, and well mixed with saliva in the mouth. 
It is in these cases that pepsine, the dried gastric 
juice of the calf or pig, will be found useful. The 
constipated state of the bowels may be remedied 
by drinking a glass of cold water two or three 
hours after a meal, by a little treacle, brovfivbi^^^ 
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or, if these fail, by one of the formulae to be 
found in the Appendix. 

2. Morbid Irritation, or Atony, with Irrita- 
bility. — It is rare to meet with an uncomplicated 
disease of long standing in any part of the body ; 
still more rare to find one form of disorder of the 
stomach unblended with other symptoms, either 
pertaining to the same, or to distant organs. 
The universal sympathy between the stomach and 
all the other organs will sufficiently account for 
this. It both feels with them in thei/r distress, and 
it takes care to make them participate in its own 
troubles. It is not at all inclined to mourn in 
silence, and meekly put up with the " wrongs " 
inflicted upon it ; but it makes its lamentations 
heard by its neighbours far and near, and draws 
them all in to participate in its quarrels, thus 
putting force upon the offending owner to compel 
him to alter his conduct. 

Before the atonic condition of the digestive 
organs just described has continued very long, 
other symptoms show themselves, which, for con- 
venience sake, we divide into a separate group, 
and call the affection by a new name. I believe 
that that which most correctly describes it, at least 
for the comprehension of the general reader, is 
the term niorbid irritation^ or atonic irritability. 
Always, and in every organ, we find irritability a 
close attendant upon debility . The weak organ 
is easily disturbed and thrown into action; but 
that action is like the fretful restlessness of in- 
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capable childhood or imbecile old age ; there is no 
power about it. Eepose is the symbol of power, 
correctly sculptured in the sleeping lion. 

When the condition of simple atony, or want of 
power in the muscular coat of the stomach, has 
continued for a greater or less time, the symp- 
toms of morbid irritation show themselves. They 
may be produced by the simple continuance of 
the causes which induced the primary disorder, 
the over-distention of a weak organ soon irritat- 
ing its nerves and vessels. No doubt, one of the 
chief causes of this second group of symptoms is 
to be found in continued errors of diet, such as 
the cheating, coaxing, or forcing plan above 
alluded to. Things go from bad to worse; as 
the traveller, who does not pull up at the first 
perplexity, and try back to make sure of the road, 
but keeps blundering on, gets further and further 
from the desired goal, and has to retrace his 
longer way in pain of body and vexation of mind. 
The farther along the road to confirmed disease of 
the stomach the invalid has proceeded, so much 
more diflBcult and tedious will he find the path 
which leads back to health. 

When the stomach has become morbidly irri- 
table, the great feature is intolerance of food. 
The patient is well enough so long as he is not 
called upon to use his stomach, although he 
suffers from the debility and exhaustion conse- 
quent upon the want of nutriment in the system. 
It is in this case that the greatest circumw^^c^lvsvi 
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becomes necessary in regard to diet ; as it is also 
in this case that the greatest benefit is to be 
derived from its judicious management. Indeed, 
neither medicine nor hygienic rules will be of 
much avail unless the diet be regulated in the 
most rigid manner, tf much food be taken at 
once, there will be pain in the stomach all the 
while it remains there ; and relief is only to be 
obtained by assisting its passage as speedily as 
possible into the next portion of the digestive 
apparatus — the duodenum. The appetite is so 
uncertain, however, and the symptoms subject to 
such remarkable remissions, that the dyspeptic is 
frequently induced to indulge his desire for 
savoury and highly nutritious food, which almost 
invariably aggravates the distress. The pain in 
the stomach comes on from half an hour to two 
or three hours after taking solid food; whilst 
liquids, except in small quantities, give rise to an 
almost equally painful feeling of distention, and 
to disengagement of large quantities of gas. 
Should vomiting come on, the symptoms are all 
relieved, as in the last form of disorder. 

The gastric juice supplied in this form of in- 
digestion varies both in quantity and quality. If 
it is deficient in either, the food speedily runs into 
incipient putrefaction unless great care be taken 
to use only such as does not readily pass into that 
state. Hence the flatulence and ill-tasted eruc- 
tations, acid, salt, or putrid. Hence heartburn, 
pyrosis, or water-brash, and all the rest of the 
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diabolical train of symptoms which make life so 
iniserable ; and there is no rest until the stomach 
has relieved itself of its burden by shifting it on 
to its next neighbour. 

The patient will further be able to verify this 
type of his disorder by the white furred tongue, 
generally red at the tip and edges, which indi- 
cates the implication of the nervous system in 
the disorder. The tongue is ten times more 
the index of the state of the nervous system than 
of that of the mucous membrane of the stomach ; 
but the white, creamy, clammy mucus adhering to 
it is a true index of the state of the gastric mucous 
membrane, where the same condition exists. In 
Dr. Beaumont's * Experiments with St. Martin,' 
he found the same reddened state, patched with 
white exudation, of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, whenever that organ was irritated by 
indigestible food, or by food taken when not 
wanted, or by alcoholic drinks, or, especially, by 
anger and other passions of the mind. 

The remedies which the patient has in his own 
hands to ward off the accession, or to relieve the 
attack of this form of indigestion, are two — First, 
counter-irritation ; and Secondly, rigid and judi- 
cious diet. 

Let him not suppose, by the term counter- 
irritation, that I intend that he shall commence a 
series of blistering, mustard plasters, or irritating 
frictions of any kind. These are for the physician 
to apply; they can never be used by the patient 
G 
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without the risk of doing three times as much 
harm as good. The counter-irritation I allude to 
is that of withdrawing the excitement from the 
nerves and vessels of the stomach to other 
organs which are sure to be imduly torpid. To 
relieve the determination of blood to the gastric 
mucous membrane, we must solicit it to other 
and distant parts of the frame. This is to be 
done by friction and muscular exercise. Friction, 
not over the stomdch, but over all the rest of the 
body, preceded in the morning by tepid or cold 
sponging, according as the weather is cold or 
warm, but used dry at other times of the day, is of 
the greatest service. It should be continued for as 
long a time as the patient's strength will admit, 
from ten minutes to twenty being a fair medium. 
If the feet are habitually cold, they may be put 
into mustard and hot water every other night, 
and kept warm all night by means of a bottle of 
hot water. I have known indigestion, especially 
that which follows a meat supper, entirely re- 
moved simply by keeping the extremities very 
warm all night. The contrary state is certain to 
produce disturbed rest, dreams, nightmare, &c. 

Muscular exercise, of which frictions are one 
form, must be used to the full eoctent which the 
vital powers will aDow, and the greater part of it 
in the open air. It is here that change of air — 
that is, change of scene and work — is of the greatest 
service. The excitement of the mind communi- 
cates itself to the body, and the work done by the 
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muscles takes away the concentration of irritation 
from the coats of the stomach upon the very 
principle of counter-irritation; viz., that two 
powerful actions of the same kind do not usually 
go on in the system at the same time. 

Biding on horseback and walking are incompar- 
ably the best forms of muscular exercise in this 
affection. Eiding can be adjusted to the degree of 
vigour with the greatest nicety, and therefore may 
precede walking as a remedy, although the latter 
is the best preventative. 

Too often both the physician and the patient 
are disposed to look to errors of diet as, if not the 
f(yns et origo of this malady, at least the con- 
tinuing cause of its symptoms. A great mistake 
is here committed, and one which, if they will 
recollect how these same dyspeptics can eat when 
out for a month's holiday, they will be at no loss 
to discover. The cause is almost always to be 
found in sedentary labour, or in insufficient mus- 
cular exertion in an unwholesome atmosphere ; 
and this in all ranks of life. A glance at the 
dense masses of young persons as they issue from 
the doors of our manufactories, will strike the 
observer with a vivid sense of the difference be- 
tween their pale countenances and flabby mus- 
cles, and the rosy cheeks and robust and firm 
flesh of those who work hard out of doors in the 
country. The same exhibition is made by the 
young people confined for too long hours in 
shops^ offices, or counting-houses. 
o2 
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Everything, in fact, shows a want of tone in the 
tissues of the whole body, as well as, in many 
instances, a chronic poisoning of the blood by 
breathing the exhalations arising from human 
bodies, or from other deleterious matters. As the 
muscles of the limbs become lax and irritable, so 
do those of the internal organs — of the heart, 
stomach, and intestines. If, now, in this state of 
the system, you apply a source of irritation to any 
organ, and to a very irritable organ in particular, 
you quickly derange its functions in the exact 
maimer of this form of indigestion. It is annoyed 
at even its accustomed stimuli, whilst an unac- 
customed one becomes at once a source of disorder 
or disease. This results from the weakness of the 
vessels or nerves, as a consequence of which con- 
gestions more easily occur, and from the slightest 
causes. Once congestion has taken place in the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, it tends to 
pei*petuate itself, because it interferes with the 
proper emission of gastric juice ; and so the food, 
being imperfectly digested, becomes a source of 
ever-recurring irritation. 

Now, it will be seen, I trust, how much larger a 
share is played by the condition of the stomach — 
its muscular coat, its vessels, its nerves, and its 
mucous membrane — than by the mere food which 
is put into it, in exciting, and especially in con- 
tinuing, a condition of morbid irritation of that 
organ. 

Nevertheless, it will not be possible to cure the 
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disorder unless, in addition to the hygienic rules — 
fresh air, muscular exercise, frictions, bathing, and 
change of scene — ^a properly-regulated diet be 
observed and steadily adhered to. 

An error of great magnitude, and one very 
commonly committed, meets us at the outset. 
Finding that food generally produces pain or 
uneasiness, this kind of dyspeptic is disposed to 
place too long intervals between his meals in order 
to stave off the discomfort for as long a time as 
possible. If he be at all actively employed, the 
craving for food in the system, which makes itself 
known by a feeling of sinking and exhaustion, will 
probably induce him to eat too much at one' time. 
By this means the walls of the stomach are put 
upon the stretch, the nerves are irritated, and the 
food will not be properly mingled with the gastric 
juice. In simple atony of the stomach, where 
digestion is merely delayed, a considerable interval 
may be placed between meals ; but in this affection 
food must be taken oftener, and in very small quan- 
tities. The lightest faa-inaceous substances, with 
very tender and digestible albuminous foods, 
formulae for which will be found in the Appendix, 
must be used, and, if in very small quantities, they 
may be repeated as often as the stomach has emp- 
tied itself — that is, every three, three and a half, or 
four hours. Alcoholic stimulants are here wholly 
vnadmiaaible until that part of the disorder, at least, 
which consists in congestion and irritation, is got 
under. After this^ light dry wines ftee ixoTxi «vji^^t 
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— Moselle, Hock, Claret, and bitter Sherry — ^in mo- 
derate quantity, will be useful in keeping the 
circulation active through the abdominal vessels. 

Wine or beer should never be taken, in this 
irritable stage of indigestion, on an empty stomach 
or some time after a meal. In the first case, 
especially early in the morning, it congests and 
irritates the mucous membrane, causing a pouring 
out of gastric juice when there is nothing in 
the organ for it to act upon. Heartburn and 
acidity follow this practice, and the next meal is 
never well digested. The alcohol required should 
be taken with the first portion of the meal — limch 
or dinner — and never afterwards, when it only 
retards instead of hastening the digestive process. 
Tea, the good effects of which in dyspepsia will 
be hereafter adverted to, is the best beverage here. 

The other principal forms of indigestion I de- 
signate as — 

3rd. Acute Irritation of the Stomach ; 

4th. Chronic Inflammation of the Stomach; and 

5th. Grastralgia of the Stomach (Neuralgia). 

These more severe forms of gastric disorder 
flow out of the former, as organic disease, after a 
time, takes the place of functional. They can only 
be accurately made out by the attentive physician ; 
they are too complicated and mixed up with 
disorder of other organs, such as the liver, the 
small and large intestines, the heart, kidneys, 
uterus, &c., to make it desirable to enter upon the 
description of their symptoms in a work like the 
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present, which is intended to be understood by the 
lay as well as the medical reader. 

Indeed, the ramifications of confirmed indi- 
gestion are endless. Symptoms the most nn- 
looked-for, and most remote, in their usual con- 
nection, from the function of digestion, are now 
associated with it. The liver is one of the first 
organs to suffer, then the duodenum and small 
bowels, tlien the heart and lungs ; and, at all times, 
the brain, with the intellectual and moral faculties ; 
these widely-diffused symptoms being the result 
of that still more widely-extended sympathy which 
the stomach keeps up with every other vital 
organ. 

Cold and damp feet often give rise to painful 
spasmodic affections of the stomach, especially in 
the case of females. They are in the habit 
of drinking large quantities of weak tea and 
other slops to relieve these painful affections, by 
which, although they may be relieved for a time, 
they are generally rendered more intractable. 
Undigested articles of food will sometimes remain 
in the stomach for an astonishing length of time 
— two or three or more days — exciting great pain 
and irritation there, and, if frequently repeated, 
laying the foundation of permanent disease. 

Excessive exercise should always be avoided 
where there is a tendency to neuralgic or spas- 
modic affections of the stomach, particularly in a 
gouty habit. If the stomach be greatly exhausted, 
the gout will be thrown out' with more diffi- 
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culty, and may seize upon the stomach, and 
through it the heart, and so destroy the patient 
suddenly. 

Twelve General Eules to be followed when 
there is a tendency to disorder of the di- 
GESTIVE Apparatus. 

1. Give the stomach all the rest you can, 
consistently with keeping up the due nutrition of 
the system. 

2. Avoid high temperature in dwelling-houses 
or offices, but secure the proper warmth of the 
person by means of warm clothing. 60** is a good 
temperature for sitting-rooms, 65^ for bed-rooms. 

3. In proportion to the derangement of the func- 
tions of the stomach, keep those of the skin active. 
Best done by morning and evening frictions. 

4. Never take alcoholic liquors — beer, wine, or 
spirits — without a definite aim, and in obedience 
to experience of their good effects. 

5. Make the intervals between the meals to 
correspond with the rapidity of digestion — 
emptiness of the stomach being indicated by a 
feeling of faintness and exhaustion on exertion, or 
by real hunger. Thus the number of meals in a 
day will vary from two to five or even six. 

6. Eeduce the amount of work undergone to 
a proper relation with that of the food taken. If 
this is impossible, tea and a moderate use of wine 
or beer will be useful, 

7. When the food is long delayed in the 
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stomach, you may hasten its passage into the 
bowels by a moderate draught of hot or cold 
water, or of tea (not coffee). 

8. When very little food can be taken at one 
time, let the last meal of the day be close upon 
bed-time, and consist of arrowroot, cocoa, a 
sandwich, or of fish, in order to ward off exhaus- 
tion in the night, which debilitates the digestion 
in the morning. 

9. Never eat much when the body is fatigued, 
nor whilst on a journey, nor during active 
business. 

10. Cultivate sleep on all convenient occasions, 
unless the body be of a full habit, when a modi- 
fied and intelligent Bantingism should be adopted. 

11. Proportion the amount of nitrogenous 
(better called albuminous) food to the actual exer- 
cise of body or of mind which is taken. Carboni- 
ferous or vegetable food must be used to satisfy a 
strong appetite, when otherwise too much albumi- 
nous or flesh-making materials would be taken. 

12. Cold bathing and sponging will generally 
supersede the use of aperient medicine ; if not, 
try cold water internally — the cold sitz-bath, or if 
in tolerably robust health, the gentle shower-batht 
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Section IL — ^The Tendency to Disorder of the 
Eespiratory, Circulatory, and Secreting 
Organs. 

The lungs and the heart are properly considered 
to rank second in the list of nutritive organs, the 
stomach demanding the first place. The first 
duty of the lungs is to complete digeetiouy to 
take in oxygen mamly for the purpose of con- 
verting the crude fluid sent to them from the 
stomach into perfect blood; and it is evident 
that unless properly elaborated material be sent 
to the lungs and heart from the primary nutritive 
organs, the stomach and bowels, no action of the 
former organs can make it fit for the nutrition of 
the body. They take the nutritive fluid as they 
find it ; the lungs adding oxygen, the heart dis- 
tributing the current to whithersoever it is 
wanted. 

The lay reader, therefore, must not think that 
we are riding a hobby too hard, when he is asked 
in most cases when the lungs or heart are affected 
with chronic disorder, to refer back to the state 
of the digestion. There he will find the little, 
almost unnoticed, spring whence torrents of pul- 
monary or cardiac mischief occasionally flow. 

Accordingly, I believe I may state that few 
disorders of the lungs or of fhe heart dixe primal^ ^ 
that is, arising from causes operating upon them- 
selves alone. Only such as are the result of 
violence (in which category I include all over- 
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exertion and subjection to great excesses of heat 
or cold, or to impure atmosphere or passions of 
the mind) can be said to affect these organs^ in- 
dependently of the condition of the digestion. 

Take a case of rheumatism and its consequences 
— inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
heart. Never is the disease set up without there 
having been^ for a longer or shortertimepast, some 
disorder in the digestive organs, primary or secon- 
dary, by which the peculiar acid matter which 
circulates in the blood, and inflames the joints, and 
irritates the muscles, is constantly generated. It is 
the contact of this morbid material — a true animal 
poison circulating in the blood — witl^the delicate 
lining membranes of the joints or of the heart, 
which irritates and inflames them. And the same 
kind of thing which takes place in rheumatism, and 
in the analogous affection of gout, goes on at all 
times when the digestion of food is imperfectly 
performed. If ill-elaborated and ill-chosen materials 
are absorbed into the blood through the fault of 
the digestion, they will always prove a source — they 
cannot help proving a source — of irritation more or 
less constant, more or less powerful, to those organs 
which receive the crude blood straight from the 
stomach and intestines. 

Take one of the commonest so-called disorders 
of the heart — ^palpitation — with its attendant dila- 
tation, dependent upon anaemia, or bloodlessness. 
It is the failure of rich uormal blood in the cir- 
culation which causes the mischief. The digestive 
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organs provide only a poor unstimulating fluid, 
which proves a source of irritation to the heart's 
substance ; for it is a law of the animal economy 
that the only proper stimulants for any contractile 
organ is its own contained fluid, in a normal or 
healthy state — and this irritation, continued over 
a long period, evidently leads to further mischief, 
such as disease of the valves and dropsy, or con- 
gestion and angina, with all its frightful miseries. 
It is of no use here to give sedatives — camphor, 
henbane, prussic acid, morphia, foxglove — ^to allay 
the excitement and reduce the ' palpitations ' to 
quiescence. The moment the sedatives are with- 
drawn, the* source of irritation being still in 
operation, all the symptoms return. You must 
go to the fons et origo mali — attack the malady 
at its source. 

See that pale-faced girl, who cannot walk up a 
short flight of stairs without being almost suflFo- 
cated with the congestion of the cavities of her 
weak heart, which feeling of suffocation is caused 
by the quickeniug of the circulation resulting 
from the exercise of lifting her own weight up a 
few feet of height. She is put upon a regimen of 
nutritious food, with a little wine or bitter ale, 
for the purpose of making out of them better: 
blood. If the disease have made any progress, 
however, there will be no success until the stomach 
is supplied with a better gastric juice to digest 
these good viands ; and this can only be given by 
means of iron to improve the blood, and oxygen. 
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in the shape of out-door life, to amalgamate the 
iron with the blood. With these, a cure is as 
certain as that of ague by quinine. And so easy 
is it, that, hereafter, these pale-faced, breathless 
children, with their sickly beauty, will no longer 
be brought to the doctor to cure them of their 
diseased (?) hearts. That can well enough be done 
at home. If we go to the limgs, we shall see the 
same causes in operation. After long-continued 
dyspeptic symptoms, mischief commences to be 
perceived in the respiratory apparatus. The 
constant tendency of the skin to become chilled, 
in confirmed indigestion, lays the lungs open to 
be injuriously afifected by changes of air and tem- 
perature. They are chronically congested, having 
to do their own work and that of their ally, the 
skin, also ; for the latter organ will not work well 
if the digestion be impaired. 

Inflammation. — Now, let a person in this sus- 
ceptible condition be subjected to cold or damp, 
or both, with fatigue or exhaustion to concentrate 
their action, and inflammation will almost certainly 
be set up. Inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the air tubes — bronchitis; or inflammation 
of the air cells — pneumonia ; or of the covering 
membrane of the whole of the lungs — pleurisy ; 
just as the one or other of these membranes may 
be the most predisposed, or its vessels in the 
weakest condition. 

What can be simpler than this ? Does not the 
reader see, as the phrase is, wheels within vrKe^la^ 
but whose apparently complicated action ^x^^cra. 
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each other is reduced to the utmost clearness so 
soon as the clue — ^the real starting-point — is dis- 
covered ? 

And here, I may remark, lies the secret of the 
hold which the hosts of charlatans and their quack 
remedies have upon the public mind. It is that 
there is a foundation of truth in their averments, 
. however they may travestie or prostitute her to 
their own vile purposes. They tell the public 
that, all disorders having their origin in the blood, 
nothing more is wanted than their wonderful po- 
tions or pills, which, by cleansing that fluid of all 
impurities, will speedily remove every ailment 
to which the body is subject. Yaleat quantum. 

Upon the same foundation of ill-digested and 
ill-elaborated material to form the tissues of the 
body — in plainer language, upon the same impure 
state of the blood — rests the origin in some cases, 
the progress in most, of the more terrible form of 
lung disease — consumption, and of its analogue 
in the glands of the body — scrofula. . 

Consumption. — Fifty thousand persons annually 
die in England of consumption ! In the seven 
years from 1848 to 1854, an average period, 
354,542 souls I This English malady, as it is 
called, surpasses all others in destructiveness, 
carrying oflf not less than 12 or 13 of every 100 
who die. What is the mortality of the much- 
dreaded cholera, or typhus, or small-pox, to this ? 
Even including two most violent epidemics of the 
disease in 1849 and 1854, the total number 
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destroyed by cholera in the same septennial period 
was only 83,097, or less than one-fourth ; whilst 
small-pox killed only 36,488 (all of them too 
many), or about as one case to ten of consump- 
tion. 

What can be done to lessen the ravages of this 
Moloch of disease ? 

All sober-minded physicians are now in accord 
as to the fact that our sole reliance must be placed 
in preventive measures. Not merely the preten- 
tion of the passage of dormant into open and 
evident mischief in the lungs ; but the prevention, 
whenever possible, o{ the predisposing causes from 
directing their morbid tendencies towards those 
organs. Nothing more forcibly illustrates the 
truth of the observations made in the introductory 
chapter, as to the nature of disease, than the 
character of the tubercular or consumptive ten- 
dency. We have disease before there is any 
disease, so to speak. We see mischief impending 
— functions deranged, organs excited or debilitated, 
the general nutrition of the body faihng — before 
we can detect any actual disease, as marked by 
change of structure or even of function, in the 
lungs. But we know that the slayer is creeping 
stealthily on ; we see his toils gradually encircling 
his victim closer and closer ; and before he has 
touched him with his fell arm, we know that his 
fate is sealed. 

It is useless to take the lungs alone imder our 
protection, and endeavour, by warmth of clothing 
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or of climate, to shield theni against attack. By 
such partial care we shall oftener do harm than 
good. We may make them more tender, more 
delicate, and therefore more open to the inroads 
of tubercle. It is 'not within my design to cite 
authorities for the necessarily dogmatic teaching 
of a popular work ; but it may be stated that the 
more closely the disease is investigated, and the 
wider the plane of our observation, the more 
assured do we feel that consumption is a general 
disease of the system, only with certain more 
tangible manifestations in the lungs than else- 
where. 

Consequently, it is to general measures that our 
efiforts, whether for preventing or alleviating the 
disease, are now directed. Change of climate is 
no longer sought with a view to the state of the 
lungs alone ; the welfare of the whole system must 
be looked to) 

Commensurate with this more philosophical 
view of the general causation of, apparently, local 
diseases, is our appreciation of the state of the 
system which gives origin to them. Debility of 
the vital organs generally, if not always, precedes 
the perversion of their function, which is the first 
evidence of disease; consequently, our efforts 
must be directed to raise the ton;e^ by strengthen- 
ing the nutrition of these organs, whilst we 
endeavour to save them from any improper strain 
upon them. But exercise is necessary to the 
proper performance of the functions of every 
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organ, and, therefore, to place any person that has 
an inherent weakness in any one of them alto- 
gether a Vahri — under the shelter of inactivity — 
is the very way to still further reduce its powers 
and bring about a degeneration of its structure. 

The means of preventing the transmission of 
the consumptive tendency from parent to child 
is too wide a field to be entered upon here. If 
people will violate all the teachings of physiology ; 
if they will disregard the warnings of experience ; 
if they will mock at self-restraint when the well- 
being of society requires it, and study only the 
temporary gratification of their own passions; 
nay, if even the testimony of their own senses 
is not sufficient to convince them of the danger 
of thfe quicksands and rocks upon which they are 
heedlessly rushing, no warning which the physi- 
cian can give will meet with attention, as no 
argument which the moralist can adduce will be 
received with respect. The hereditary transmis- 
sion of consumption, scrofula, and their allied 
diseases, by means of marriages between parties 
aflfected with or predisposed to them, or between 
persons of very weak constitutional powers, or 
diflfering greatly in age, or too closely allied by 
blood, is by no means discredited by the fact of 
healthy ofiFspring occasionally, or even in the 
majority of instances, resulting from such parent- 
age. We might as well deny the fact of family 
likeness being the result of hereditary transmission, 
because aU the children may not resemble their 
H 
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parents. We may be sure that they will resemble 
them more than they will resemble indifferent 
persons. 

So, then, when a tendency to these diseases may 
fairly be suspected to be inherited, the first 
symptoms of their approach must be watched for 
with a keen eye. If the disease be allowed to 
proceed imchecked but a short distance, we shall 
never overtake it. We shall be trying to alleviate 
symptoms at the rear, whilst the invader, who 
has caused the mischief, is gone on ahead ; and 
so, as we overcome one evil, another will make 
its appearance. 

The only preventative of consumption, worthy 
of the name, is life in the open air. Therefore, 
carry your predisposed children to that place or 
that part of the world where they can with safety 
pass the longest period of tlie year^ and the 
greatest part of every day^ out of doors — or, what 
is the nearest equivalent to it — in apartments 
freely exposed to fresh air. 

This will not necessarily be found in hot cli- 
mates. They will be more likely to enervate the 
systems of, at least, the Anglo-Saxon race, and so 
rivet the chains of the disease all the closer. 
Before tubercle has formed, a free, fresh, dry air 
is of more consequence than a warm one, on ac- 
count of its bracing and invigorating qualities. 
The system must be fortified with a constant 
accession of new material, and that can only be 
done by exercise and good diet. Effete and ill- 
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digested matter accumulating in the blood, if not 
the immediate cause of tubercle, at least favours 
its deposition. It irritates the tender structure 
of the lungs, and, by injuring the tone of their 
vessels, produces that state of congestion which 
is the forenmner of a great variety of organic 



Whilst the whole body is thus exercised, and 
the blood in the lungs duly exposed to fresh air, 
care must be taken not to subject them to the 
irritation of very cold or very hot weather, or to 
very sudden changes of temperature. A respira- 
tor should be used whenever the temperature 
out of doors falls below 45°, and the chest should 
be protected by additional clothing. In those 
persons who are already affected, care must be 
taken to avoid cold night air. Bed-rooms should 
be ventilated in winter early in the day, and 
the windows closed whilst the air within is dry. 
If this cannot be done, a fire should always be 
lighted to dry and warm the air before the con- 
sumptive patient enters the room for the night. 

It is most important that the feet and legs be 
dl/waya kept warm whenever there is a tendency 
to lung disease, and all those means by which the 
surface of the body is rendered less susceptible of 
atniospheric changes should be diligently used — 
such as cold or tepid sponging every morning, 
immediately on rising from bed. The tempera- 
ture of the water should not fall below 70° in 
winter, and 60° in summer. The addition of a littlei 

H 2 
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vinegar, or, if a sitz-bath be used, about half an 
ounce of hydrochloric acid to four gallons of water 
may be added with advantage. Strong persons 
may use the shower-bath instead of the above. 
After the sponging, active exercise (not before 
breakfast) for an hour will induce complete re- 
action, unless the vital powers be very low indeed, 
and then dry friction alone must be used. 

In all cases of threatened lung disease, scrofula, 
marasmus, water in the head, or other evidence of 
consumptive tendency, the food should be nourish- 
ing, plain, and of easy digestion. It is a mistake, 
however, apparently, to feed such persons upon 
large quantities of animal food alone ; or to give 
fats, as cod-liver oil, in too large quantity. The 
due proportion of one part animal to four of 
vegetable food, bread being included in the latter, 
should be adhered to as nearly as possible, unless 
a great deal of exercise be taken, and then the 
animal food may be somewhat increased. Spiri- 
tuous liquors and strong wines and ales are to be 
entirely avoided^ not being free from the danger 
of keeping up a feverish and impure state of the 
blood.* Cold water should be the principal drink. 



♦ A difference of opinion exists upon this point ; some phy- 
sicians administenng alcohol to consumptive persons very freely. 
I cannot think, however, that the retention of effete matter in 
the blood, and the arrest of metamorphosis admittedly occasioned 
by alcohol, can be otherwise than hurtful, when the primary ob- 
ject is to secure the greatest possible purity of that fluid. In the 
latter stages of the disease, however, I believe it to be often as 
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with a little light wine, with the meat. Excessive 
use of tea and cofifee, by arresting the natural 
waste of the body, is also to be eschewed, par- 
ticularly in the earliest stages of lung disease. 

Whenever a strongly-marked predisposition to 
consumption has shown itself, it will be advisable 



beneficial as in the earlier, or threatening stage, its use is de- 
lusive and hurtfid. 

For a long time there has been a dispute (more on the Con- 
tinent than in this country), as to the eflfect of sea-air in con- 
sumptive disease. The older physicians used to extol a sea 
voyage, or the profession of a sailor altogether, in the consump- 
tive tendency. And again, in the present day, it has become the 
fashion to order incipient consumptives to take a voyage to 
Australia, the West Indies, &c. ; whilst patients in all stages of 
the disease are sent to our southern coasts, not only from all 
parts of these islands, but from some on the Continent. 

The most discriminating physicians, however, those who have 
devoted the greatest amount of attention to diseases of the lungs, 
concur in the propriety of electing the kind of climate, &c., for 
each class of cases, and for each stage of the disorder. The 
French physicians, who, as a body, object to sea-side residence 
when the lungs are actually diseased, except it be in the balmy 
air of the Italian shores, or of Madeira or Algiers, are quite 
agreed with those of this countiy in recommending it as a pre- 
ventative when the disease is only threatening. 7%enj the 
Baline impregnation of the marine atmosphere stimulates and 
excites a more vigorous exercise of the lungs and skin ; and, by 
conducing to appetite and improved digestion, is eminently 
beneficial. In scrofulous cases, the preventive agency of marine 
atmosphere is still more marked ; and even when far advanced, 
a notable and rapid improvement almost immediately takes place 
in them. This may any day be witnessed hy a visit to the sea- 
bathing establishments on our own coast, as that at Margate; 
OP to the corresponding institution at Boerk, near Boulogne, on 
the other side of the Channel. 
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to select such a residence for the invalid as will 
save the lungs from over-stimulation, whilst it 
braces the general system, and gives tone to the 
rest of the organs. This, I believe, will be the 
most certainly found on a dry and moderately 
wai'm situation — on the sea coast, if possible — and 
one sheltered from high winds of every kind, par- 
ticularly those from the land. Our own southern 
and south-eastern coast, from Torquay to Hastings, 
will furnish us with almost all that we require for 
at least eight months out of the twelve ; the other 
four being spent either in the shelter of a town, 
or in a more southern climate. 

In cases where the tendency is but slight^ and 
the general health robust, possibly a sea voyage, 
or even a seafaring liffe for a few years, may 
dissipate the little hold which the affection has 
taken of the system ; and these cases alone, as far 
as I am able to judge, are suited for the severe 
trials of an actual life on the ocean. 

When consumptive disease is fully established, 
residence must be chosen upon the circumstances 
of each individual case; no general rules can 
therefore be here laid down for the guidance of 
the actually diseased. 

Asthma. — Asthma is a complaint of such varied 
character, involving or associating itself with such 
a variety of morbid states of the heart and lungs, 
that no rule as to residence can be given without 
having respect to the peculiarities of each in- 
dividual sufferer from this terrible disease. Some 
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asthmatics demand a soft mild air, with a large 
degree of moisture, whilst others can only breathe 
in elevated situations, where the winds blow fresh 
and free every day of the year. Others, again, are 
so changeable in their habit in this respect, that 
they are obliged to be always shifting their resi- 
dence from place to place; that which exactly 
agreed with them last year being, in this, altogether 
insufferable. In all cases, however, asthmatics 
require a pure air ; one loaded with exhalations 
of every kind being peculiarly obnoxious to their 
feeUngs. They should also be protected and 
provided against sudden changes in the atmo- 
sphere, whether of temperature or of pressure. 



PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY THOSE WHO HAVE 
ANY TENDENCY TO DISEASE OF THE RESPIRATORY, 
CIRCULATORY, OR SECRETING ORGANS. 

1. As regards the Digestive Functions, — The 
food should always be plain, nourishing, in small 
bulk, and such as will not readily cause acidity or 
flatulence. The amount of nitrogenous (animal) 
food may be a little in excess of the carboniferous 
(vegetable), in relative. amount — 1 to 3. A suffi- 
cient time— four to five hours — must be allowed for 
the complete digestion of one meal before another 
is taken, otherwise distention of the stomach and 
Oppression of the lungs or heart will result. 

The quantity of drink should be moderate^ 
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and artificial thirst guarded against by stvoiding 
salt meats, &c. Beverages of any kind which 
generate acidity, not contain it, must be es- 
chewed. 

As a general rule, no food should be taken 
nearer than three hours to the time of retiring to 
rest. 

2. As regards Temperature. — Young persons 
predisposed to chest affections should be cautiously 
habituated to going into the open air without hat 
or bonnet, and leave the throat but slightly 
covered, or, in men with a beard, without any 
other covering at alL 

Sudden changes of temperature, in the mme 
day, or night, are to be guarded against by the 
use of sufficiently warm underclothing at all times ; 
extras being furnished by cloaks and coats. Merely 
cold air need not be avoided ; but cold with great 
moisture, especially late in the day, is very hurtliil 
— also east winds. The amount of moisture in tlie 
atmosphere most agreeable to different persons 
will vary to a considerable extent. Irritation of 
the bronchial membrane, with dry cough, and a 
tight dry skin, will be benefited by a rather 
moist, warm air; whilst the opposite condition 
requires a more open situation, and cool and 
bracing air. The spring is the season when the 
greatest precautions must be taken, the body being 
then relaxed by the coddling which invalids gene- 
rally give themselves in winter. Eemember the 
old Scotch warning, ^ Till May is oot, ne'er cast 
(leave off) a cloot' 
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3, As regards Exercise^ &c. — When anyinherent 
weakness of the heart exists, it must be strength- 
ened by exercise, like any other muscle. The 
same is the case in the debility which follows ill- 
ness, excess, residence in hot climates, &c. Gentle 
but 'prolonged exercise in the open air is the best 
tonic to the heart's power, combined with suitable 
diet. Violent exercises, games, &c., are to be 
avoided until a large degree of tone has been ac- 
quired. The breathing must never be hurried by 
rapidly ascending a hill, nor by active exercise 
during digestion. 

The foundation of many lung diseases is laid 
in the first weeks of infancy, by bad management 
in clothing or feeding. When the lungs are con- 
tracted, as in pigeon-breasted persons, those ex- 
ercises which expand the chest must be sedulously 
used. Such are skipping, the pole and ropes, 
rowing, gardening, &c. 

4. As regards the Secretions. — Whenever one 
secreting organ is defective, if it cannot readily 
be restored, take especial care to keep the rest in 
good working order. Thus, if there be mischief 
in the kidney, clothe the skin more warmly, and 
by warm baths, frictions, &c., keep it in vigorous 
action. The same is to be done as between the 
lungs and the skin. The secretions cannot be 
long preserved in a healthy condition unless the 
digestive organs be kept in good order. 
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Section III. — The Tendency to Disorder of the 
Nervous System. 

To mention even the names of all the aberra- 
tions from the normal condition of the nervous 
system, and their relations with each other, would 
require more space than I have at command for 
this whole section ; whilst to enumerate the cha- 
racteristic features of each, and apply the remedy 
for their correction, would require a volume. 

The nervous system differs from all the others in 
the one great faculty of entering into relation with 
the whole of the external world ; not only being 
affected by its own proper stimuli — those things 
which operate upon the external senses — but by 
the internal sense, the powers of thought, emotion, 
and volition, which are a perfect microcosm, a kind 
of spiritual frame, — an eidos, — which pervades, 
regulates, and commands the rest of the vital 
machinery. 

The brain and spinal marrow may be compared 
to the great offices and officers of government. 
This metropolis of the body consists of several 
distinct offices, where affairs of different kinds 
are transacted; but they are all so connected 
together that the presiding officer of each can 
instantly communicate with the rest, collect their 
several opinions, sift their varied intelligence, and 
combine the energy of all into one great act of 
volition. From this great State machine, the 
spinal chord, with its nerves ramifying to the 
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remotest corners of the body, carries messages 
to all the vital organs, modifying their operations, 
and co-ordinating the muscles in combined efforts 
as the central will may dictate. Whilst messengers 
are every moment departing from the centre of 
government, an equal number are returning laden 
with sensations (the information of the nerves), 
which they have collected in the remote provinces, 
to be deposited at the seat of intelligence and 
power. And this unbounded activity never ceases 
by day, nor, entirely, by night; for impressions 
made upon the sleeping body are carried to the 
sensorium, where some one is always waking all 
night to act upon emergency. 

Such being the universality of the empire of 
the nervous system, who will wonder at the Pro- 
tean forms of nervousness — meaning by that term 
some kind of derangement of this most intricate 
machinery ? Amid the wear and tear of civilised 
life, — the hurry and worry of business, the excite- 
ment of ambition, the depression of disappoint- 
ment, the unsteady march of too sanguine hope, 
or the dead-lock of grief and despair, — what floods, 
whirlpools, backward eddies and cataracts are 
not encountered in passing along the stream of 
life ! Where will the current be found to run 
smoothly, the incline towards the sea of eternity 
so gentle as to be imperceptible ? " 

Nervousness is the illegitimate child of civili- 
sation, begotten by ill-regulated passion upon the 
body of unrestrained luxury. It is a legacy of 
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our fathers, invested in our constitutions, and 
continually augmented fcy our own follies. It is 
therefore both hereditary and fixed, acquired 
and changeable. It may affect the mind or the 
body, or the mind and the body, at the same 
time ; each separately, or one through the other. 

In what does it consist ? What is its essence ? 
Its range must be vast when it can be cured with 
a dose of sal-volatile in the one case, whilst it 
crumbles away the whole frame, body and mind, 
unchecked by human skill, in another. Its forms 
must be infinite, since the changes to be rung 
upon only ten bells are counted by thousands, the 
tunes to be played upon fifty keys by myriads, 
the chords of the nervous expansion being them- 
selves uncountable. 

The day labourer, plying his brawny muscles 
with the plough or the spade, the hod or the 
trowel, is not troubled with nervousness ; nor is 
the hardy dairymaid and household drudge of the 
farinhouse. But it haunts the circles of fashion- 
able life and monied ease, where the ennui caused 
by the want of occupation is attempted to be 
removed by laborious dissipation ; it is found in 
the cabinets of statesmen, where overweening 
ambition excites a constant turmoil in the brain, 
and banishes nature's best restorer — sleep. It 
dwells in the merchant's counting-house, where 
the overstrained mental faculties contend amid 
anxiety and foul air to outrun all opponents. It 
is equally to be found secretly crouching by the 
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desk of the intellectual pioneer, who, by the murky 
glimmer of the midnight lamp, coins his brain 
into words which burn their way into the souls 
of men, and thoughts that live for ever. 

Those vital forces, which are infused into the 
germ by the parent, and grow and develope with 
the bodily organs and mental powers, although 
an unknown, are not an illimitable quantity. If 
they are drawn upon too much in early life, every 
function will suffer for the undue abstraction of 
force ever after ; whilst, if their constructing ener- 
gies are all diverted towards the mental processes, 
the organs of the body will suffer irretrievable 
injury. 

Eemember, also, that where nervous debility is 
inherited, although matters may be much improved 
by judicious training, and by a strengthening 
regimen in youth, the tendency remains; and at 
no time will such a person bear to have his 
faculties put too much on the stretch, or his mind 
overburdened with continued anxiety and care. 
The weak organ must be spared ; and out-of-door 
employments, where little sustained attention is 
necessary, should be sought for those of inferior 
mental or nervous energy. 

Irritability y which is the essence of nervousness, 
whether corporeal or mental, results from debility. 
They are two wheels in the economy always acting 
upon each other. Irritability leads to excitement 
and fatigue, which again react upon the organs, 
and increase their debility. The correction of 
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this state will require constant attention to all the 
hygienic rules ; for it argues a want of tone in 
every organ of the body. The more nearly you 
can place an irritable, nervous person in a normal 
state as to the surrounding elements — temperature, 
light, air, food, exercise — the more you will enable 
him to outlive or outgrow his fatal tendency. 

And other appliances come to our aid. The 
application of cold is one of the strongest tonic 
remedies for nervous debility. But it must not 
be used merely as a change, or in an interrupted 
and irregular manner — because cold is not wanted 
in this case as a stimulant^ but as a tonic. Cold 
sponging the body daily (with the shower-bath in 
summer), and active friction of the skin, will do 
more than anything else to remove the feverish 
heat or the moist relaxation of the skin, one or 
other of which always accompanies nervous debi- 
lity. At least two hours a day should be spent in 
walking exercise; or, if that be impossible, as 
much manual labour in the open air as is equiva- 
lent to it. Grardening — real work — is one of the 
best resources during a fit of nervous irritation, as 
it is one of the best preventatives of that state. 

It would be trite to say that no more mental 
work must be done than the faculties will bear 
with ease. These are not the days when such a 
simple direction is likely to be carried out. But, 
at any rate, do not fall into the error of supposing 
that, because your in-door and sedentary labour is 
too great, you must take a superabundance of 
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out-door exertion to counterbalance it. This will 
indeed be burning the candle at both ends; driving 
the mill both by water and steam. The muscular 
labour essential to the health of the brain worker 
must be deducted somehow from the amount of 
his intellectual work, otherwise the vital powers 
will be constantly drawn upon; for change of 
occupation, though pleasant, does not give that 
rest to the whole vital force which is required. 

Persons suffering from nervous debility should 
live upon plain albuminous food, with a moderate 
allowance of fat to supply the waste of nerve 
substance. Their digestion should be kept in 
good order by regularity in regard to meals — never 
eating between them — and drinking nothing 
stronger than water except with meals, and then 
only light wines or mild beer in small quantities. 
The more such a person will accustom himself to 
do without stimulants of any kindj the more 
satisfied he will be with his progress. There are 
few cases requiring more than two glasses of wine, 
or a pint of beer or porter, daily. A glass of cold 
water, taken about an hour and a half or two 
hours after a meal, will be found an excellent 
tonic to the stomach in these cases. 

In its manifestations in the bodily organs, dis- 
ordered nerve function exhibits itself in three 
ways — viz. : 

1. Increase of local nervous action; 

2. Decrease of local nervous action ; and 

3. Perversion of nervous action. 
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The first of these conditions is illustrated in the 
various kinds of fits, convulsions, St. Vitus's dance, 
&c., to which children are especially liable; in 
epilepsy and hysteria, affecting grown-up persons ; 
and in morbid irritation, pain, &c. of some organ 
or part of the body. 

The second condition — viz., diminished nerve 
force — is exhibited in paralysis, partial or complete, 
of some of the limbs or organs ; amaurosis, or 
nervous blindness ; nervous deafness, and in dimi- 
nution of any other of the external senses. 

The nervous action is perverted in many pain- 
ful and anomalous sensations arising from disorder 
of the central nervous system — the brain and 
spinal chord — in diseased condition of the internal 
organs, causing cramps, spasms, convulsion, &c. ; 
or by some poisonous substance circulating in the 
blood, which irritates the nerves to which it is 
applied. Many of these poisons— that of lead, for 
instance — have an elective aflBnity for certain 
organs, at which, probably, the system endeavours 
to get rid of them. 

All that the general reader can be expected to 
do for himself, either by way of prevention or 
mitigation of the severer degrees of disordered 
nerve force, is to keep his general health in the 
best possible order ; sparing the weak organ, 
whichever it may be ; observing strict temperance ; 
cultivating a cheerful and hopeful frame of mind; 
and taking care that there is nothing in or near 
his residence of an insalubrious nature. 
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Section IV. — Tendency to Disorder of thi; 
Muscular System. 

Debility of the muscular system, if not in- 
herited, may be readily produced by inactivity, 
insuflScient food, or too rich and oily a diet. 
Young persons are not likely to be deficient in 
activity if the opportunity be aflforded them ; and 
the present arrangements of manufacturing and 
industrial establishments are answerable for the 
greater portion of the weakly, undersized, and 
incapable specimens of humanity. Too long 
hours of work, at one stretch, enfeeble the tender 
muscles of children and youths ; and before the 
time for relaxation arrives, they are too fatigued 
to reap advantage from it. 

InsuflBcient exercise, conjoined with too nutri- 
tious a diet, is a fruitful, I may say a never-failing 
cause of muscular degeneration and debility. 
The ill-elaborated and super-fatty material taken 
into the blood is ill suited to nourish the muscu- 
lar organs; and fat becomes deposited in their 
substance, dividing the true flesh cells from each 
other, and so rendering the muscles brittle and 
inelastic, and incapable of sustained effort. When 
this condition has taken place in the muscular 
substance of the heart, it leads to extreme de- 
bility, breathlessness upon the least exertion, and 
renders life uncertain to the last degree. When 
such a state of things has been induced, the 
suflPerer must follow most rigidly the rules of 
. I 
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hygiene laid down by a careful practitioner, if 
he would hope to check the progress of this in- 
sidious and fatal degeneration. 

But no system responds to the appropriate 
stimulus of its organs more readily than the 
muscular. Unless it has become incurably debili- 
tated by that species of fatty degeneration to 
which allusion has just been made, judiciously 
chosen exercise will, in almost every case, recover 
the tone of the muscles when lost by disease or from 
inactivity. Muscular atrophy must be remedied 
by a nutritious diet, consisting of a large propor- 
tion of albuminous food, chiefly animal, and by 
horse exercise, succeeded by walking as the 
strength increases, and fresh air, exactly propor- 
tional to the strength of the individual. Fric- 
tions with the flesh-brush are here of great service, 
for by drawing the blood to the surface, the 
muscles below will come in for a larger share. 
When exercise cannot be procured out of doors 
in sufficient quantity, we must have recourse to 
the dumb-bells, the skipping-rope, dancing, and 
* calisthenics,' and any other kind of bodily 
movement whereby the muscles will be exer- 
cised whilst the mind is amused. There are 
machines by which almost every kind of manual 
exercise may be gone through in the house, such 
as rowing, climbing, sawing wood, &c. ; and al- 
though they are vastly inferior to the * real thing ' 
carried on in the open air, they are. no bad sub^ 
stitutes for the use of those whom circumstances 
compel to remain in-doors. 
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PART II. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ItOOM, 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE SICK EOOM. 

There is a saying, that *lie who is his own 
doctor has a fool for a patient ; but the man who 
has a good nurse in a wife, possesses two most 
excellent things in one.' There needs no argu- 
ment to prove the truth of another saying — viz. 
that * good nursing of the sick is half the cure.' 
Indeed the observations which have occupied the 
greater portion of the First Part of this work are 
intended to convince the reader that judicious 
management of illness is at least one-half the 
physician's art, and the whole of that of the 
nurse. 

If the old-fashioned popular notions of what 
constitutes disease were, indeed, to be depended 
upon, the proper thing to do on the access of any 
disorder would be to send to the doctor for a pill 
or a potion which would have the effect of 

X 2 
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driving the invaders, like a rat from a hole, out of 
the body by means of some evacuation — vomiting, 
purging, sweating, bleeding, &c, — then nursing 
would fall to a very secondary position indeed. 
The nurse would have little else to do than to sit 
and watch the contest between physic and disease, 
as one stands by watching for the moment when 
the ferret shall make the rat bolt from his hole, 
or as the poor dupe of former times watched for 
the working of the witch's charm, or the necro- 
mancer's philter. 

But 710W we know that Nature is to be placed 
in the van of the battle; that it is her active 
forces which, like a solid phalanx of infantry, are 
to do the real work. They are to cleanse the 
system of whatever perilous stufif has entered it, 
poisoning the sources of health and life. It is her 
corrective operations which are to restore morbid 
functiong to their normal course, whilst the phy- 
sician leads his contingent of light horse, to 
strengthen a weak point, arouse the torpid, calm 
the irritable, and generally to keep the whole co- 
operating forces in proper order and relation. 
Like a good driver, he will not allow one willing 
animal to be doing all the work whilst the rest of 
the team are idle. 

But nature by no means despises our aid. 
Beyond the elementary assistance here described, 
she will feel obliged by our becoming her forager 
and commissary-general. She wants supplies; 
she may have been deprived of proper supplies 
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for a long time past ; or such as she desires may 
have been withheld, whilst improper and unavail- 
able material may have been thrust upon her. 
Again, some of her forces may have been over- 
tried, whilst others have been compelled to an 
enforced inactivity. From causes such as these 
it is that disease arises ; q-nd without the phy- 
sician's aid, nature is imable to rectify the mischief 
which has been done. To remove obstruction 
from before her forces, to counteract the eflfects 
of some vicious process, to assist some labouring 
organ — this is the work of the physician. Nature 
is crying out for help^ not for careless apathy; 
still less for ignorant opposition. 

In the second rank, then, comes Good Nursing. 
Whilst the physician is applying those more re- 
condite means which long ages of observation and 
enquiry have put into his hands, the nurse has 
to see that the ordinary household management 
of the patient shall be such as common experience 
shows to be favourable to nature's curative opera- 
tions, whilst it is also made to assist the objects of 
the physician. 

One part of nursing, then, will be nearly allied 
to the physician's art, and should be dictated by 
him ; the other will depend upon a knowledge of 
the laws of health, and of those appliances which 
experience has shown to tend to the comfort and 
the consolation of the sick. 

As a physician, I may perhaps be expected to 
enter at length into both of these branches of the 
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art of nursing, and to some extent I intend to do 
so ; but as actual disease will always require the 
skill of the medical attendant to meet its proper 
and primary [phenomena, so should he always 
dictate the outline of that part of the nurse's 
management which is immediately connected with 
his own. I shall therefore say no more upon the 
medical aspect of nursing than what ought to be 
possessed by everyone who undertakes the care 
of a sick person, in order that she may always aid, 
and sometimes supplement, the exertions of the 
physician. 

But upon that kind of nursing which every case 
of illness demands, in order that the patient may 
pass through his ordeal ciTO, tuto, et jucund^ — 
that is to say, as quickly, safely, and pleasantly 
as the circumstances will admit of — I shall not 
scruple to occupy the reader's time at a length 
somewhat commensurate with its importance. 



Section I. — Management of the Sick Eoom» 

* I don't feel very well, but I shall try and 
shake it oflf; perhaps a good stifif walk will 
do me good, or I can take a drive into the 
country,' 

Badly reasoned, and injudiciously resolved. Al- 
most all illness is accompanied with a depressed 
state of some or all of the vital powers, and it is 
not increased activity which can shake it off. There 
is one exception, perhaps — viz. that of a common 
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cold — the excitement of exercise and the perspi- 
ration caused thereby being calculated to prevent 
those congestions of the internal organs which are 
often the consequence of exposure to cold. 

Sudden Illness. — Every sudden feeling of illness 
by a person previously in good health should be 
treated as of importance, and its signs by no 
means undervalued. The feeling of languor, 
weariness, loss of appetite, thickness of intellect, 
and general depression of the whole system, com- 
ing suddenly upon one whose health is generally 
good, and continuing for more than twenty-four 
hours, should at once be yielded to.- Here is 
either some noxious agent which has got into the 
blood — perhaps the seeds of some epidemic or 
contagious disease — or else the body has been 
exposed to sudden vicissitudes of temperature, or 
to foul air, or to some other perversion of the 
natural stimuli to life. If, under these circum- 
stances, you call upon the vital powers for extra 
exertion whilst they are oppressed by some mor- 
bific agent, you increase their exhaustion, and 
give the attacking power a firmer hold upon its 
victim. In fact, you exhaust and waste those very 
forces which are required in all their activity to 
dislodge the intruder from the system, or to 
enable the patient to bear up against the debility 
induced by these abnormal circumstances. 

Pay attention, therefore, to all sudden attacks of 
illness. Sest at home ; and if the feeling of illness 
increase, the patient shouid.immediately go to bed« 
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Active men try to avoid doing this, and laugh him 
to scorn as a poltroon who takes to his hed for every 
trifling ailment. It is, however, the best policy, 
and the quickest way of returning to the duties 
of life. Many ailments begin with shivering. 
This is particularly the case with inflammatory 
affections and fevers, especially of the blood dis- 
eases, such as small-pox, measles, scarlatina, 
erysipelas, &c, &c. If this symptom occur after 
exposure to cold, it is often the forerunner of 
inflammation of the lungs, of pleurisy, or of acute 
rheumatism. In all such cases, immediate retire- 
ment to bed should be adopted. Merely remain- 
ing in bed for one day and night, * a draw through 
the sheets for twenty-four hours,' will often cut 
short a bad cold, if taken at the commencement ; 
and, if assisted by a warm bath, a hot bottle to 
the feet, and gruel diet, will do more to ward ofi* 
those attacks of bronchitis, rheumatism, catarrh 
of the stomach, liver, or intestines, by which it is 
so oft^en followed, than any other remedy. 

It would be needless to detail here the absolute 
requisites to a sick room, for the purpose of 
enabling the patient to recover quickly from his 
illness whilst we secui*e to him the highest degree 
of comfort of which his situation will admit, did 
we not find the principles upon which they should 
be administered violated, even in the best houses, 
almost every day. The public are told to secure 
good ventilation — free access of fresh air to the 
sick — ^to remove all foul emanations and secre- 
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tions ; but few authors have condescended to go in 
detail into the best modes of carrying these 
recommendations into execution. 



Section II. — Temperature op the Apartment. 

Nothing but experience, and that of a large 
number of individuals, taken both singly and 
collectively, in private practice and in hospital 
attendance, can enable us to decide what is the 
most suitable temperature for the sick to be 
placed in ; and even then we shall have to modify 
any standard we may fix upon in a great nimiber 
of individual instances, and for various diseases. 
No one can fix upon a certain point of Fahren- 
heit's thermometer and say, * That is the best for 
the sick room,' imless he has tried it upon a large 
scale. 

In stating, then, that a temperatiu-e ranging' 
from 58** to 60** north of Trent, and from 60*" to 
63** in the southern part of this kingdom, will 
prove to be the most acceptable to the feelings of 
the great majority of patients and invalids, I 
base my statement upon many years' experience 
both of hospital and of private practice, at the 
same time that these figures are open to correc- 
tion for individual cases. In summer a higher 
temperature will be borne with comfort than will 
be pleasant in cold weather, when the external 
air is perhaps at 40'', or below it. When the 
temperature of an ordinary sitting-room does not 
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exceed 60% then 63** will be warm enough for 
the sick room. There are some special cases in 
which a Tiigher temperature than this will be 
advisable ; such as inflammation of the respiratory 
organs or of the intestines and kidneys, acute 
rheumatism, chronic disease of the heart, pulmo- 
nary consumption, tabes mesenterica, or abdomi- 
nal decline, and, finally, whenever the powers of 
life are flagging. In these cases 65^ or even more 
will not be found too high.* 

On the other hand, a cooler atmosphere is 
generally necessary in fevers, at least at their 
commencement, in scarlatina and small-pox, in 
congestion of the brain and disorders of the 
nervous system generally, and where there is 
much delirium. But even in these cases I think 
we can seldom descend below 55*^ with safety. 

To secure a proper regularity of temperature, 
a good thermometer must be kept in the sick 
room, and examined several times a day. It 
should be placed against an inner wall of the 
room, in the shade — not too near to the patient 
nor to the fire, nor close to a door or window. 
The object is to secure a tolerably equable tem- 
perature around the sick person ; for, however 
pleasant and desii-able may be the daily and 
seasonable changes of heat and cold to persons m 
healthy the debilitated frame of the invalid cannot 
resist the bad effects of sudden changes. 

* The temperature of the wards at the Bromptom Hospital for 
Consumption is kept, I believe, uniformly at 65^. 
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This equable temperature is to be maintained 
by means of fires properly regulated by day and 
by night in cold weather ; and when the nights 
are cold in warmer weather, then also. This 
means of creating an artificial temperature will be 
much better than oppressing the patient with a 
load of bed-clothing, which can only efiect the 
same object by drawing upon the enfeebled powers 
of his system. Excess of heat in hot weather is 
to be prevented by outside blinds, or by blinds 
of some dark-green or purple material. This is 
better than closing the window-curtains or the 
shutters, the almost total exclusion of light by 
which means gives a melancholy aspect to the 
sick chamber. 

The continued use of fires in the sick chamber 
tends to dry the air to an excessive degree, and 
will require to be corrected by some means by 
which moisture may be thrown into the apart- 
ment. When* it is desirable to mingle a large 
quantity of the vapour of water with the air of 
the room, as in cases of bronchitis, irritation of 
the stomach or intestines, erysipelas, fevers, &c., 
the object will be best attained, in cold weather, 
by fastening a piece of g£is-piping or gutta-percha 
tubing to the spout of a tea-kettle kept boiling 
on the fire. The steam may be conducted into 
any part of the chamber, and be emitted close to 
the patient if desired. To efi'ect this, lay the pipe 
on the floor close to the skirting-board, and bring 
it up two or three feet against a wall, to which it 
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may be fastened by means of a small staple or 
hair-pin. In the hot dry weather of summer, the 
same object may be attained, and the air kept 
cool as well as moist, by placing two or three 
hand-basins filled with cold water close to the 
open windows, so that the air on entering may 
pass over them ; or a calico blind may be moist- 
ened with water by means of a large syringe. 

There are several objects to be attained by the 
nurse's attention to the temperature of the sick 
room. First of all, there is consideration for her 
own health and feelings. I say first of all, 
because, if the nurse be uncomfortable, she will 
be tempted to leave her patient too much alone ; 
or else her feelings will not preserve that air of 
serenity and of kind sympathy with the sufferer 
which it is desirable they should possess. If a 
hired nurse, she will be perpetually making ex- 
cuses to get down to the comforts of the kitchen ; 
whilst if she be a wife or relative, the pleasure of 
nursing a beloved object will be unnecessarily 
diminished by bodily discomfort. 

In the second place, the patient's weakened 
system will not be called upon to generate so 
much animal heat in order to preserve the warmth 
of his body as when the temperature of the air he 
breathes is low, and so a less amount of bed- 
clothing, &c. will be required, which will add 
much to his comfort. 

In the third place, in a large proportion of 
disorders, especially those of an acute and critical 
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nature, much benefit is derived by a moderate 
perspiration being kept up upon the skin — an 
operation much assisted by a warm moist atmo- 
sphere. Sleep, also, is facilitated by a comfortable 
temperature. For this reason, instead of allowing 
the temperature of the room to fall during the 
night, as it often does even to a dangerous degree 
(I have seen it close upon the freezing point in 
a room in a gentleman's mansion, where the 
patient was lying with acute bronchitis !), it will 
bear to be a little higher than by day, although 
in summer there will be no harm in allowing it 
to fall to 65\ 

A proper temperature, then, must be preserved, 
1st, in order to save the patient's strength ; 2nd, 
to assist in the core ; 3rd, to give comfort to his 
feelings ; and 4th, to gratify the nurse. And if I 
have given it the first place in the arrangements 
of the sick room, it is because, of all the matters 
within the entire control of the nurse, it is the 
one least properly attended to, and, in the majority 
of diseases, the one, in my opinion, of prime im- 
portance, ventilation Tiot excepted. 

Section III. — ^Ventilation. 

Next to the proper regulation of the tempera- 
ture of the sickroom — ^indeed, pari passu with it 
— should go ventilation ; that is to say, the supply- 
ing the patient with as much fresh, pure air as 
he requires ; Toore is imnecessary. 
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But here, unfortunately, I have to encounter a 
hydra more diflScult to be overcome than all the 
ignorances and prejudices by which our grand- 
mothers were possessed on this subject — viz. the 
hydra, one of whose heads is pseudo-sdence ; the 
other, conceit The new light which has been 
thrown of late upon the subject of ventilation, 
discovers but one side of the subject, as usual ; 
and the unthinking, those nurses especially who 
are wrapt up in a fine mantle of scientific conceit, 
can see no other phase of it. According to them, 
the principles of ventilation which are suited to 
the healthy and strong must be intensified in the 
case of the suffering and the weak ! They cannot 
have too much fresh air ! If the healthy should 
sleep with open windows, how much more the 
sick, from whose persons morbid exhalations are 
rising? And because the diseased lungs can 
neither respire so much air as when in health, nor 
suffer the contact of it when cold, stream after 
stream of fresh — ^that is, cold — air is to be pressed 
upon them night and day ! 

Let there be no mistake. Pure air, as every- 
body knows, is essential in all cases ; in sickness 
as well as in health. But in a properly-regulated 
sick room the air may be pure, yet be warm and 
still. If the room be large, or, if small, not 
crowded with persons or furniture (turn some of 
the latter out to enable the room to hold more 
air), the maintenance of a proper temperature, 
such as I have indicated in the last section, will 
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of itsdf nearly control the ventilation. To pre- 
vent your fires from making the room too hot, 
you must admit air ; and, in any other than very 
cold weather, this air will have to come from 
without. 

It is so hard to disabuse the mind of the vulgar 
of the notion that to be pure the air must neces- 
sarily be cold. The fact is, that cold air is chiefly 
useful in driving, by its density, the hot and con- 
taminated air which has been already breathed 
over and over again to the top of the chamber, 
whence only, according to existing arrangements, 
it can be allowed egress from the apartment. 

Removal op Secretions. — But, in reality, that 
which it is of the highest importance to remove 
from the neighbourhood of the sick person, as 
soon as they are produced, are the emanations and 
secretions from his own body. Not only does the 
atmosphere of the room become charged with 
poisonous matter, but everything in contact with 
and surrounding the patient absorbs the secre- 
tions of his skin and lungs ; by means of which 
two great emunctorial organs the principal portion 
of the eflfete matter generated in disease is got rid 
of. 

Sponghng. — Therefore, let the patient be. kept 
scrupulously clean, by sponging the skin with 
warm or tepid water daily ; change his bed gar- 
ments every day, in some cases even oftener ; let 
the sheets and blankets be changed frequently, 
and well dried ev&ry day when the patient is able 
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to sit up. This is the way, and the only way, of 
getting rid of that which is a thousand times 
more injurious to the sick man and to his attend- 
ants than a little excess of carbonic acid gas in 
the air he breathes, or a little increase of the 
temperature of the room. 

I have gone at length into the practical direc- 
tions for ventilating dwelling-houses in another 
place ; * I shall therefore only refer to them here 
in so far as they require modification for a 
chamber in whch a sick person remains day and 
night. 

In the forenoon of every day, when the patient 
has been refreshed by sleep and food, and, if his 
strength will allow it, by washing and the other 
personal proprieties, whilst the temperature of the 
room is not less than 60°, set open the door of 
the apartment and admit air from the staircase or 
some other empty room, at the same time that 
you open the window farthest from the sick bed, 
at top, to admit of a current freely passing through 
and through the apartment. In cold weather, 
there should be a good fire burning whilst this 
change of air takes place. It will burn up a good 
deal of the heavy animal matter which the draught 
will carry towards the chimney. So soon as the 
air of the room has become entirely changed — 
which will be known by a fresh feeling in every 
part of it — and if the thermometer sinks from the 
egi'ess of cold air, close the windows, leaving, if 
you like, the door open a little longer. 

* * The Seven Sources of Health.' London, 1864. 
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If the weather be severe, or the external air 
very damp and cold, so that the window of the 
apartment cannot be opened that day^ ventilation 
must be effected by means of the door and fire 
alone. You must not risk the patient taking 
damage from cold damp air, for the sake of one 
day's closeness in that of his room. Sponge his 
skin all the more, that you may keep OTie excreting 
organ in full operation. In warm weather, it will 
of course be necessary to open windows more 
freely, otherwise the temperature of the room will 
rise too high. 

It will thus be found, in practice, that the 
thermometer will be almost as complete a guide 
to the ventilation as it is to the temperature of 
the apartment. You cannot keep the* instrument 
marking from 60° to 65°, in all seasons^ without 
a constant recourse to fires on the one hand, and 
open windows on the other. But by studying the 
motions of this little instrument, you will know 
when the external cold air is entering too freely, 
or is not sufficiently warmed by a fire, and when 
the atmosphere of the room is becoming loaded 
with heated and noxious exhalations. 

It is during this matutinal purification of the 
invalid's bedchamber that he should .leave the 
room, if he be able, and go to another — his day 
room — ready prepared for him. This is more 
particularly advisable where several patients in- 
habit the same room or ward, as in schools, hospi- 
tals, &c. If unable to leave his room, the airing 
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should be always effected before he leaves his 
bed. 

Purification of Bedding. — Whilst the patient is 
absent from the bed upon which he has slept, take 
his linen and the sheets, daily , and the blankets 
every three days, to a good fire in winter, or to the 
open air in summer, and dry them well. Every 
month or so, in those cases where a patient is 
confined to his room, or is otherwise an invalid, 
the bed itself, and the mattresses, must be taken 
down and beaten, dried,* and brushed in the open 
air, or before a large fire. 

Always replace the blankets and linen on the 
bed in a warm state. They will then feel com- 
fortable to the invalid when he returns to them 
at night. 

It will be seen that these observations apply 
chiefly to nursing in private houses, and in families 
which have such comforts and appliances as are 
here described within their reach. But even in 
the dwellings of the poor, nearly equal advantages 
may be gained by industry, attention, and good 
sense. A bit of fire, if ever so small, may gene- 
rally be aftbrded in the poor man's sick room in 
bad weather ; and ventilation and personal clean- 
liness, such as I have recommended for the more 
comfortable classes, may be secured by a moderate 
exercise of the three qualities just named. 

They are trite enough, perhaps, these rules ; as 
were also those admirable ones given by Miss 
Nightingale in her ^ Notes on Nursing ; ' and yet 
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how many thousands, even of the * educated' 
classes5 did her graphic pen convict of ignorance, 
inattention, or idleness! And if she drew a 
somewhat overcoloured picture of the evils of 
the neglect of proper management in the sick 
chamber, and attributed something more, perhaps, 
than is generally attainable to the practice of 
good nursing, and erred, as others have done, by 
committing herself to heresies in regard of the 
origin and propagation of specific diseases, she 
may well be forgiven her enthusiasm, having 
witnessed the horrors which surrounded thousands 
of poor suffering and dying wretches for want of 
these few common-sense regulations. All honour 
to enthusiasm in a good cause ! — its errors will ever 
stand excused by the well-wishers of humanity. 

Section IV. — Light. 

In another work I have thought it necessary to 
pass some rather severe strictures upon the 
practice of excluding the Kght of day from common 
dwelling-houses. To see all the blinds of a house 
drawn down because a few rays of a watery sun are 
struggling to pierce through the murky gloom 
of the dingy sitting-rooms of our town houses, 
gives us but a pitiful notion either of the common 
sense or of the healthy feelings of their inhabi- 
tants. Light, in these latitudes, is never excessive ; 
we cannot possibly obtain more of it than is re- 
quisite for the healthy development of the frames 
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of our children, and for the proper assimilation of 
air and food — for this seems to be its principal 
effect upon the animal frame. If proof were 
needed of the action of light upon the organism, 
we should find it in the fact that where there is 
the greatest deprivation of it, there we find de- 
formity and idiotcy most frequent — mal-develop- 
ment of mind and body. The cretins of the Swiss 
valleys, and the half-idiotic denizens of the dark 
courts and cellars of our large towns, owe their 
half-unhumanised condition to this exclusion of 
the light of heaven. 

Look at the rosy cheeks and firm limbs of the 
children of the poor in country villages. To what, 
think you, do they owe their healthy colour and 
hardy frames ? To better food than the children 
in towns can obtain? Better clothing? More 
careful washing ? Their food certainly is of the 
plainest and scantiest ; their clothing none of the 
warmest ; and as to the washing, the skins of the 
little urchins are not patterns of purity. 

No, it is light ! — the constant exposure to the 
full light of day, out of doors — which paints their 
cheeks with nature's vermillion, and gives firmness 
to their legs and arms. They are unbleached; 
and we know what bleaching does for inanimate 
materials, such as cotton and linen : it takes the 
strength out of them, as it also takes the tone out 
of the little white-faced human fabrics of our 
large towns. 

Light necessary to Eestoration of Heaxth. 
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— Now, the recovery from sickness, especially 
of the chronic kind, is, to a great extent, a re- 
storative process ; a process of building up the 
})ody again after it has been shattered and dis- 
integrated by the onslaughts of disease. If this 
were not so, there would be no recovery from 
disease at all ; the destructive process would go 
on until the functions could no longer maintain 
the life of the organs of the body, and death 
would be the inevitable finish. Light, therefore, 
is essential to the proper assimilation of new ma- 
terial, whether that material be destined to the 
growth of the youthful frame, or to furnish the 
daily and hourly change of substance which the 
adult body undergoes ; as it is also to that process 
of renovation by which the decay caused by in- 
jury or disease is remedied and repaired. 

But what do we see, nine times out of ten, on 
entering the chamber of the sick ? The curtains 
drawn closely round three sides of the bed ; the 
window-blinds and curtains drawn ; perhaps even 
the shutters closed. The whole room looks more 
like the chamber of death than that of the living. 

Cheerfulness is said to be the best physician. 
But who can be cheerful in a room like this, 
where everything is ordered to remind the sick 
person that he is as far from his ordinary occu- 
pations and feelings as possible, and to suggest 
to his enfeebled mind the proximity of the sick 
chamber to the grave ! 

When to be excluded. — In the commencement 
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of severe illness, indeed, when the heavy head 
throbs, and the languid limbs lie inert on the bed, 
their owner apathetic and careless of recovery by 
reason of the poison which oppresses his brain, 
it is proper to soften the light so as not to excite 
irritation upon the nerve of vision. Also, when 
the brain or nervous system is affected, or the 
eyes inflamed, and there is intolerance of light, 
the room should wear a sombre or shady appear- 
ance. But in all other cases the fair diffused 
light of day should be freely admitted. 

During convalescence, it is of the first import- 
ance, for reasons stated above, to admit full day- 
light, and even the direct rays of the sun, into the 
apartments occupied by invalids. And for this 
reason it is well, whenever it can be done, to allot 
two rooms to an invalid who is able to sit up for 
a part of the day, eo as to give him the healthy 
stimulus of change of scene both within the 
apartment, and of the view without. 

It is certain that not only do the public throw 
away a great restorative agent by thus excluding 
the light from the sick room, but even medical 
men themselves are too remiss in enforcing prac- 
tically what they cannot but know theoretically 
to be desirable for the benefit of their patients. 
If it be objected that the play of strong light 
throws up in too strong relief the vivid colours 
and hideous patterns of the curtains and paper- 
hangings of our bedrooms, I can only answer that 
such abominations should never have been placed 
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there ; and if you have a room with a plain white 
paper, or one of some delicate neutral tint, by all 
means put your invalid into that room at the first 
onset of his illness. 

The process of convalescence is analogous to 
that, of growth. In both cases fresh supplies are 
needed — in the last, to enlarge the actual area of 
the body ; in the former, to replace that large 
quantity of effete or worn-out material which 
nature has got rid of in the processes of disease. 

It is on account of this strict analogy existing 
between the growing and the convalescent person, 
that the application of these essential stimuli to 
growth is insisted upon in the case of the recovery 
from disease. We are aware of the prime import- 
ance of warmth for the young to maintain their 
vital action in proper activity ; also of fresh air, 
and of plenty of light. So disease is much more 
difiicult to be treated in the dark noisome dwell- 
ings in the courts and alleys of large towns, than 
in country cottages where the light can enter 
freely, and convalescence is slower and recovery 
' less perfect.* 

But some one may make the objection that 



* (Some curious experiments made by the late ingenious Dr. 
Boswell Eeid, the ventilator of the House of Commons, illus- 
trate this fact in a remarkable manner. He found that, after 
inhaling a variety of poisonous gases and vapours, he recovered 
feom their effects in much less time when exposed to the full 
light of the sun, than when he remained within doors in the 
shade. 
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sickness being the opposite of health, it is not 
logical to apply the same conditions of the sur- 
rounding media to the body oppressed with 
disease, as we ought to do to one in the possession 
of normal vigour. We should endeavour to pro- 
tect the weakened frame, it may be said, against 
the too powerful stimulus of air, heat, light, or 
other ordinary vital agents, just as we withhold 
from the sick man the full allowance of food 
which he consumed whilst in health. 

But disease and health are not necessarily so 
antagonistic of each other as is generally supposed. 
They are not, like the principles of good and evil, 
eternally at war with each other, and incapable, 
by their very nature, of coalescing their forces for 
the good of mankind. In every case of disease, 
except those which speedily terminate in death, 
and sometimes even in ^Aem, there are some 
healthy processes going on, struggling to assist 
the whole system in regaining the path out of 
which it has wandered. ' 

So that it is to the functions which remain 
in health that we must look for the power to 
remove disease, and to restore the system to its 
normal operation after that has been accom- 
plished. To do this, nature will require her 
usual way — her indispensable armaments. Food, 
air, light, heat, must be obtained, not perhaps 
quite to the same extent as in health, but in such 
proportions as shall stimulate the vital powers to 
ij2creased action, and maintain them so against 
tlie depressing influences of disease. 
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Section V. — Aspect of the Sick Boom. 

The temperature, light, and ventilation of the 
sick room having been provided for, its aspect 
and look-out deserve a passing notice. 

Whenever a member of a family falls sick, the 
most natural thing is to take him or her to the 
sleeping apartment usually occupied by that 
person, irrespective of its position in the house. 
It frequently happens that the patient, once laid 
upon the sick bed, has to remain there for days, 
weeks, or months ; and there is often occasion for 
regret that a more suitable apartment had not 
been chosen in the outset. 

We should exercise a little forethought, there- 
fore, in conveying an invalid to what is to be his 
world for a considerable time. Its position in 
respect to accessibility, and freedom from noise 
or distiurbance, must be thought of. The top of 
the house, if it be not too lofty, is often the best 
for the invalid, being farthest removed from bad 
smells, and from the noise of children or servants. 
But the aspect of the room is a more essential 
thing. Whenever choice is allowed us, we should 
choose such an aspect as that the sun's rays may 
enter the sick room for a good portion of the day, 
if we will let them. And as an invalid generally 
sits up in the latter portion of the day, if he is 
able, a south-west or westerly aspect is the best. 
The only drawback to these aspects is the force 
with which, in exposed situations, the wind axid 
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rain beat against the windows on the westerly 
side of a house. 

I have abeady advised that a patient who is 
confined upstairs for a lengthened period should 
have two rooms allotted him whenever practi- 
cable ; and when it is not, he should change his 
room altogether after a time. By this plan his 
former room may undergo a complete purification. 
In many instances, the complete change of air 
thus obtained has saved the life of the patient, 
and it is always desirable for the sake of the 
nurse or other attendants and visitors of the 
sick. 
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CHAPTEB 11. 

DIET AND REGIMEN OP THE SICK. 

Diet. — We will now suppose the patient to be 
sufficiently recovered to be able to take various 
kinds of food, and also some exercise, active or 
passive, during each day. It is now no longer a 
question of gruel, milk and water, arrowroot, or 
jelly; those things were strictly imder the direc- 
tion of the medical attendant whilst the patient 
was in danger. Now the convalescent is often 
lefb to cater more for himself, and his appetite 
ranges over a larger area of comestibles than here- 
tofore. 

The first rule now is not to present to the 
invalid more food than he can readily and properly 
take at one time. Better too little than too 
much ; in fact, a small portion of food will often 
excite his appetite, and make him sarcastically 
enquire why you give him so little, when a large 
bowl of soup or a broad slice of meat would have 
so disgusted him as to cause him to send it away 
untasted. 

But the want of food in the system, after a 
wasting disease, is often much greater than what 
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the digestive organs can supply. The patient 
craves for food, and, if you allow him, will often 
take more than he can digest; the gastric juice 
is not secreted in the same quantity or strength 
as when in health, although, possibly, even more 
food may be requisite to repair the waste of tissue 
left by the ravages of disease. The remedy for 
this state of things is, to give a large portion of 
the nutriment still in a liquid form, as beef tea 
or veal broth, which are absorljed without taxing 
the digestive organs to any great extent. This 
remark does not apply in equal force to farina- 
ceous substances, administered in a semi-fluid 
state ; such as arrowroot, rice milk, sago, &c ; — 
these things require a good deal of saliva and the 
juices of the small intestines properly to digest 
them, and these juices are often either entirely 
suppressed, or secreted but scantily, in acute 
disease. 

Animal and Vegetable Food. — In selecting 
food from the two divisions of nature, the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom respectively, we have 
to observe which part of the digestive apparatus 
we can best draw upon to assist in its assimilation, 
inasmuch as the more nutritive animal matters 
are digested in a difl'erent manner, and by a 
different portion of the digestive organsy to the 
carbonaceous, starchy, oily, and sugary substances 
derived from the vegetable world. 

Thus, animal broths require some gastric juice 
to digest them ; and this taxes the powers of the 
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Btomach. In the commencement of acute dis- 
eases, the secretion of this fluid seems to be alto- 
gether stopped, and then animal food or broth 
"will cause discomfort, perhaps vomiting, whilst 
in the stomach, and at length will be pushed 
forwards by painful contractions of that organ 
into the intestines, where, coming in an undigested 
form, they will cause irritation and diarrhoea. In 
this case we must confine our choice to vegetable 
matters — farinaceous kinds of food, as they are 
called — such as thin gruel, arrowi-oot, rice 
water, &c. The action of the mouth alone is 
sufficient to partially digest these substances by 
admixture with the saliva, and they can be passed 
down into the intestines without causing there 
the same irritation as animal matters would do. 
This at the commencement of illness. After a 
time, however, there arise several reasons why 
we should reject these substances and replace 
them by albuminous and more strengthening kinds 
of food. 

As illness proceeds, the mouth becomes first 
clammy, then dry ; all moisture being dried up. 
Now there is nothing here to mix with these 
farinaceous substances which the saliva would 
partly digest, and they are passed into the stomach 
in an unfit state to be acted upon by it. Hence 
they are not digested at all, but are passed, a 
large proportion of them, into the intestines very 
nearly in the same state in which they were taken 
into the mouth. 
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But as the saliva fails, the stomach may be re- 
gaining some power. Gastric juice will be poured 
out in small quantity in answer to more stimu- 
Idting food; so that beef tea, and other good 
broths, with salt and a little cayenne, will now be 
digested when the others fail. 

There is now another reason for replacing the 
light farinaceous food of the first days of illness 
with animal broths ; and that is, that a wonderful 
sympathy, or rather cooperation, exists between 
the several vital forces of the system. As the 
latter comes to demand fresh supplies to replace 
the waste nature has purposely caused, the stomach 
attains the power of granting those supplies by 
renewed vigour, and a more natural circulation 
of its peculiar fluids. Thus, if beef tea be wanted, 
it can generally be given ; and in those cases in 
which, either from the patient's insensibility or 
extreme exhaustion, he is unable to swallow, we 
must administer the restorative fluid by means of 
the rectum, whence a portion of it will be ab- 
sorbed into the circulation. 

Again : the more rapid manner in which beef 
tea and other animal broths are digested when 
they are digested, makes them the most proper 
things to give when food is required at very short 
intervals. Were we to give arrowroot, rice, sago, 
or such things, as frequently as we can do beef 
tea, the stomach would immediately become dis- 
ordered, and sickness or diarrhoea, or both, super- 
vene. 
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The flatulence which is often occasioned by 
either kind of food, but especially by the fari- 
naceous kinds, may be removed by the addition 
of a tablespoonful of lime-water, or of solution 
of bismuth, to every cupful ; or a little brandy 
may be given as soon as the flatulence discovers 
itself. If acidity be present, a teaspoonful of 
sal-volatile, or two of fluid magnesia, will be best. 

Food must generally be given to the conva- 
lescent half as often again as he is accustomed to 
take it when in health; and of course, as a 
corollary to this, the quantity given at one time 
should in every such case be small. It is from 
neglect of this rule that so much difficulty is 
experienced with convalescents in the way of 
digestion. Eecollect that it is not * what is eaten^ 
but what is digested, that nourishes.' Therefore, 
do not boast of the quantity which you have 
coaxed your patient to take at one time, but 
rather take credit for the whole amount you have 
been able to throw in during the twenty-four 
hours. 

After an early cup of tea or milk, breakfast 
may be taken, say about 9 o'clock ; then there 
should be a supply of beef tea, or a light pudding, 
at 12, or earlier if the breakfast have been very 
scanty. Dinner may come at 2 or 3 ; to be fol- 
lowed, in from one to two hours, by a cup of tea, 
without other food. Coffee is inad/missihle in 
sickness, as arresting, instead of promoting, the 
latter part of the digestive process. But good 
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black tea, not too strong, warms and soothes the 
.stomach, allaying the irritation caused by the act 
of digestion, and washing out of that organ any 
remains of the previous meal, so as to induce a 
feeling of satisfaction and comfort. 

Then comes the evening meal. This will con- 
sist of something intermediate between dinner 
and a light tea. Broiled fish, an egg, or light 
pudding, will come in very well. 

As a last thing, nothing is so good as a little 
arrowroot in water, or with milk, with, if allow- 
able, a teaspoonful or two of brandy ; or a small cup 
of plain cocoa or chocolate, with bread and butter. 
Weakly persons are often prevented from getting 
to sleep for want of some light material for the 
stomach to engage upon. 

Nevertheless, it is not good to take anything 
like a heavy meal in the latter part of the day. 
The stomach, debilitated by disease, is doubly so 
after it has done its work of the day. You have 
called forth all its energies to get the bit of meat 
digested, and it is therefore bad policy to make 
demands upon it to which it is unable to respond. 
Certainly, such things as cheese, meat, eggs, and 
other solid albuminous substances, should not 
enter into the convalescent's last meal. If much 
nourishment be needed at the close of the day, 
you may give beef tea, or, what is better still, 
Grillon's essence of beef, which can now be pro- 
cured in every town. This essence, prepared by 
hydraulic pressure upon the fresh meat, possesses 
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the inestimable advantage that, whilst given neat, 
it forms one of the most stimulating and powerful 
foods which we can exhibit, it can be so diluted 
with water as scarcely to exceed in strength a 
mere drink. If solid animal food must be given, 
a few oysters, or a bit of tripe, will be the lightest 
thing you can fix upon. 

Should food be required in the night, some 
jelly or blanc-mange, or milk, will be most readily 
taken, as they can be given to a patient whilst 
he is half asleep. Their cool feel will also be 
very agreeable to the parched mouth. 

If I have not, in this description of the mode of 
exhibiting food to a sick person, gone in detail 
into the merits of the various sick-room dishes 
and messes, it is because the specific distinctions 
of food will be discussed in the third part of this 
work, when I shall speak of the diet proper for 
advanced convalescence, and because I am not 
desirous of fostering the fashionable slang of 
pseudo-science, which professes to see important 
diflferences in articles of diet which to all intents 
and purposes are the same, only varying in 
their acceptability to individual persons. Thus 
there is absolutely no choice to be made amongst 
such things as rice, sago, tapioca, semolina, 
American com-flom*, &c., except in so far as the 
patient may fancy one of them more than another ; 
and then the fancy should always be yielded to. 
And, although beef-tea certainly holds a sort of 
kingship amongst soups and broths, there are 
L 
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others which, if well made, will prove very good 
substitutes for it in the case of its being disliked. 
But eggs, milk, batter-puddings with gravy over 
them, and custards, are on a higher level ; pre- 
senting, as they do, some of the best qualities of 
both animal and vegetable foods. 

The taste and agreeability of the food to the 
patient's fancy are very often of more consequence 
than its exact dietetical nutritive value. All food 
should be prepared fresh every day. Soups, 
hashes, and things made from the meal of the 
day before, are abominations. In hot weather 
epecially, rapid changes take place in all prepared 
dishes, as soups ; and that which would have been 
easily digested on the first day will excite heart- 
bum, acidity, flatulence, and perhaps diarrhoea, 
on the second. 

Never give food to a hungry convalescent too 
finely minced. He is apt to bolt it, to save his 
weak jaws the trouble of mastication, and thus it 
will not be sufficiently mixed with the saliva for 
good digestion.* 

* Almost the greatest agony I ever witnessed was caused by 
neglect of this rule. A gentleman convalescing from an attack 
of inflammation of the lungs, having experienced appetite, ate at 
a late dinner a hearty meal of minced veal ; it was minced very 
small, and well mixed with gravy, &c., so as to glide down with 
ease without mastication. In the middle of the night I was 
called to this person, who was said to be absolutely in a dying 
state. I found him in too great pain to die. He was sitting by 
a large fire, shivering, whilst great drops of cold sweat ran down 
his face and body, which was swathed in two or three blankets. 
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Variety is another essential in the diet of the 
sick-room. An invalid can seldom be induced to 
eat of the same dish two days in succession with 
reUsh. Fish will sometimes have to be substituted 
for meat, and then an egg with the next meal 
will be required to supplement the deficiency in 
nutrient value. Light puddings made of batter 
may have the gravy of roast meat poured over 
them^ or some of Grillon's essence of meat made 
hot. In this way both animal and farinaceous 
food may be exhibited without the risk which 
arises from solid meat on the one hand, and from 
the bulk which a meal of rice, sago, &c. entails 
on the other. When the patient first begins to 
take meat, beware of following too closely the old 
dictum «,bout mutton and a few other favourite 
articles of diet. Mutton, mutton, always mutton, 
is, if anything, worse than the toujours perdrix. 
The easy digestibility of mutton has become a 
mere cuckoo-cry by which the invalid is robbed 
of his proper choice of food, and the cook con- 
firmed in laziness. It is quite true that good 
mutton, of proper age and well hung (not a day 
too long, though), is as digestible as most other 

He was nearly pulseless, and his face wore an expression of the 
most intense suffering. The pain in the stomach and bowels was 
indeed excruciating. On learning the indiscretion of the preceding 
evening, I administered an emetic of sulphate of zinc ; when the 
enemy, in a perfectly undigested state, was ejected from his 
stomach in immense quantities ; and soon after, my patient was 
put to bed in a warm perspiration, with a good full pulse, and 
quite free from pain. 

l2 
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animal substances, although certainly not more so 
than some of them; but this does not apply to had 
mutton — too lean, ill-fed, tough, or ill-iSavoured — 
which is often served up as the * most digestible 
of meats.' Good beef is certainly better than bad 
mutton, and, perhaps, tender pork also. 

Another home prejudice prevails in favour of 
what is called chicken in the sick-room. WTien 
do old hens cease to be chickens, I wonder? 
Clearly not until they have passed from the hands 
of the vendor into ours ! Now, as a rule, brown 
meat is more digestible than white, because it is 
more savoury, and therefore more stimulating to 
the stomach. Thus the legs, wings, and back of 
poultry are better than the breast, which is always 
dry, hard, and tasteless, except they be very yoimg. 
Partridge is more digestible than pheasant for the 
same reason. 

No poultry more than one year old is fit for an 
invalid, except to make broth, or to be boiled to 
a jelly. Its hard stringy fibre is far more indi- 
gestible than tender mutton, beef, or even pork. 
But young chickens, lamb, and such immature food 
are useful as a beginning, when the powers of the 
stomach are still very weak; but they contain 
much less nourishment than is commonly sup- 
posed, and should be exchanged for more mature 
meat so soon as the digestive powers are equal 
to its solution. 

Game, plainly dressed, is generally safe as soon 
as animal food can be taken at all. When its 
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price forbids its use, tripe and cow-heel, sweet- 
breads, and even liver, are good substitutes. 

Drink. — With all the light which modem 
science has thrown upon our common food and 
common drink, old prejudices cling about us 
like old garments, impossible to be quite got rid 
of. We don our new and enlightened ideas on 
occasion, when we desire to be thought to be up 
' to the mark,' and * moving with the times ;' but 
we are imeasy in them, and glad to put them off 
when we regain the privacy of our houses, and 
don again the good old prejudices which have 
' served us so well.' 

Foremost amongst these prejudices, as regards 
the sick, stands the dread of cold water as a drink. 
* What 1 drink cold water ? So raw and cold as it 
must be on the stomach.' This is the universal 
creed of nurses, and they are too often the auto- 
crats of the sick-room. As to the cold, it is easy 
to bring the temperature of water up to that of 
the atmosphere ; and what can be meant by the 
term raw, as applied to pure water, the element 
which composes nearly nine parts out of ten of 
the substance of your bodies and eight parts out 
of ten of the blood itself, it will puzzle a physio- 
logist to say. What torments, ere now, have not 
poor fever patients been made to suffer on account 
of this fatal prejudice against cold water, for 
want of the slightest glimmering of the reasoning 
faculty on the part of their attendants ! How 
they bum and rave and toss, and suffer the 
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most dreadful torments, whilst these wiseacres 
deny them even a drop of cold water to wet their 
parched lips, to quench their raging thirst 1 Even 
now, the water, though no longer entirely with- 
held, is made mawkish and unrefreshing by 
having a great black toast put into it, half-rotten 
apples, or some sweet messes; or its efficacy 
against thirst destroyed by the admixture with it 
of wine or brandy. Why not give salt-and-water 
at once ? It would succeed very nearly as well as 
gome of those messes which, under the name of 
sick-room drinks or diet drinks, disgust the palate 
of the invalid and sicken it against his food. 

Water. — Water, clean, pure, fresh, and not 
much colder than the surrounding atmosphere of 
the room — that is, 60** — ^is always a safe, proper, 
and useful drink for the purpose of quenching 
thirst, and allaying feverish heat of the mouth, 
throat, or stomach. I can call to mind no disease 
in which the patient may not indulge in plain 
water to the extent of his natural thirst. There 
maybe certain reasons for giving toast-and-water, 
orange-water, lemonade, &c. in some cases ; but 
it is a great mistake to suppose that, bb slakers 
of thirst, or as coolers of fever, they are equal to 
cold water. When the mouth and palate are so 
parched and dry that they are unable to taste 
the plain water, mild acidulated drinks may be 
preferable. Barley-water is an excellent drink 
in those diseases where great irritability of the 
stomach, intestines, or bladder exists, on account 
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of its mucilaginous nature ; yet doubtless, in other 
cases, it is not to be preferred to simple water. 

Never give a large quantity of any kind of 
drink at one time. It will be apt to cause pain- 
ful distension of the stomach, flatulence, diarrhcBa, 
or other distressing result. This is particularly 
necessary to be observed in taking drink soon 
after a meal : if the quantity be large, it will wash 
the partially digested food out of the stomach too 
quickly, which, entering the intestines before it is 
properly prepared for them, will probably excite 
irritation and pain, followed by the natural effort 
to get rid of the offensive matter by means of 
diarrhoea. 

The question of the propriety of drinking with 
meals has now been settled in the aflfirmative. A 
moderate quantity of fluid conduces to the easy 
and speedy digestion of solid food by carrying the 
gastric juice into every part of it, and so facili- 
tating its disintegration. It also excites a flow of 
saliva in passing through the mouth, which is of 
the greatest service to the digestive process. 

The demand for drink in sickness is often 
greater than in health, because the mouth and 
throat are so dried by fever that mastication 
cannot be effected without frequently wetting the 
mucous membrane with some bland fluid. 

Stimulants. — The question of giving or with- 
holding stimulants in acute disease has now been 
abandoned to the decision of the physician by all 
but the most rabid teetotaller. Hence they are 
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manifestly removed from the domain of diet, and 
handed over to that of medicine. The time 
for taking them, and the manner, and the quan- 
tity, must all be left to the decision of the 
doctor. 

When they have been so ordered, however, or 
when common sense and common experience 
dictate their use by the convalescent, much of 
their efficacy will depend upon the time and 
mcmner of exhibition. 

Let us consider the reasons for which stimulants 
are given to sick persons : — 

Stimulants are given, in general, to answer two 
distinct purposes ; and it is quite necessary to 
keep this distinction in view. Firsts they are 
ordered by the physician with a view to sustain 
the force of the circulation — ^that is, the power 
of the heart — whilst the system is deprived of the 
force derived from food, or whilst it is slowly and 
laboriously gaining strength from it. In these 
cases they make up, in a greater or less degree, 
for the failure of direct nutriment. 

Now, to attain the end we have in view in this 
case, stimulants must be given with the regu- 
larity and precision of medicine, which, indeed, 
they are. One dose must follow another in 
tolerably quick succession, otherwise the efifect of 
the first will have passed away before we repeat 
it. The medical attendant, therefore, should lay 
down clear rules to be followed, as regards rapidity 
and quantity, in every such case, taking as his 
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guide the effect produced upon the heart's action. 
Secondly y a STnall quantity of stimulant may be 
given as a fillip to the appetite, to ward off ex- 
haustion, or to rouse the flagging nervous ener- 
gies which often make convalescence so tedious- 
In this case, exactly the opposite mode of action 
to the above is to be observed. Here, we must 
never make stimulants the substitute for food. 
They must come in only as auxiliaries to assist in 
the digestion and assimilation of solid aliment; 
or, at least, to whip the torpid stomach to the per- 
fDrmance of its task. 

Many people will oflfer a patient a glass of wine, 
and perhaps a biscuit, at 12 or 1 o'clock, when 
he declares he wants something. And so he does ; 
but it is food that he wants, not stimulants. Now 
this is a bad practice. You cheat the system out 
of the real food required by it, by giving what, 
after all, is but the shadow of it ; and you set the 
digestive organs at work upon the trifle of a 
biscuit, and thereby waste the gastric juice which 
should be reserved to cope with a larger meal. 
It is true that the patient's feeling of want is 
assuaged for a time, but you have done nothing 
towards his recovery. Whenever food can be 
taken, it should be taken, during convalescence 
from severe disease. Now the glass of wine, 
given just before the food, or with the first portion 
of it, will give the stomach a fillip which will 
cause it to do its office more satisfactorily. 

As the power of digestion returns, the intervals 
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between meal and ineal should be lengthened, 
until the meals are reduced to the usual number- 
Many well-intentioned persons often make a mis- 
take in this respect by continuing to give some 
e^tra dish — as a bowl of soup, or an egg or two — 
at a time when the convalescent is taking all his 
meals as usual, and imbibing quite as much food 
as he can digjest. These errors are a frequent 
cause of that feeling of distension, languor, 
flatulence, &c., after taking food, which is so 
generally complained of. So, also, an analogous 
error creeps into the invalid's diet, viz. using 
too nutritious and albuminous substances far into 
his convalescence. Such rich food palls upon the 
stomach at length, owing to the want of bodily 
exercise to make room for it, until the digestion 
begins to fail, and the patient is put back in his 
road towards recovery by several good days' 
journey. Here fresh air and muscular exertion 
are the things required, not too abundant a diet. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QUALIFICATIONS OP THE NURSE. 

It may be said without question that the duties 
of the nurse require the possession of some of the 
highest qualities of our nature. And yet, imtil 
lately, it was held that those who were fit for 
nothing else would do very well to nurse the sick 1 
The admirable publication of Miss Nightingale 
probably did more than anything else to rouse 
the public mind to the fatal evils which result 
from the employment of ignorant, incapable, or 
unprincipled persons to nurse the sick. Her 
graphic pen exhibited to both lay and professional 
persons the blunders, the apathy, and the selfish- 
ness which characterise a large portion of those 
who assume, either from choice or necessity, the 
responsible and all-important duties of a nurse. 
Those words of angry reproof, of biting satire, and 
honest contempt for the ignorance and sloth, the 
ridiculous conceit, the falsehood, and the selfish- 
ness which are too often displayed in the sick- 
room, burnt their way into the minds of her 
numerous readers, and may be considered as 
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having inaugurated a new era in the tending of 
the sick-bed. 

But although the two qualities of skill and 
good sense are inseparable froiri the character of 
a good nurse, one other quality, not insisted upon 
by Miss Nightingale with equal force, is requisite 
before her character can be pronounced complete. 
This quality is Love ! 

Sympathy. — Not that it is necessary for a nurse, 
particularly a hired one, to feel personal love 
towards the object of her attentions. Her rela- 
tions towards him or her may forbid that. But she 
ought to love her sacred calling, to reverence all 
those whose duty it is to minister to the spiritual 
or temporal comfort of the sick, always remem- 
bering WHO it was who commanded us ' to do 
imto others as we would that they should do unto 
us.' .Instead of murmuring at her time being 
occupied with the often irksome duties of the 
sick-room, her exclusion from the fresh air, or 
from pleasant society, she should regard her duties 
as a pleasure — a mournful one, perhaps, but still 
a pleasure. If a wife, daughter, or relative of the 
invalid, she ought to feel that now is the time 
for her to repay some portion of the debt she owes 
to a kind protector, a tender parent, or a devoted 
friend. 

Sickness, coming from God, ought to be re- 
garded as a sacred thing. The cant which we 
are accustomed to hear about the repulsive and 
disagreeable offices which close attendance upon 
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the sick necessitates, is simply either so much af- 
fectation put on to obtain the greater credit for 
the performance of a simple duty, or else so much 
false pretence to excuse the neglect of it. We 
are taught by the highest authority to love one 
^ another ; and our strongest and most distinctive 
mark of severance from the brutes, and of supe- 
riority to the savage, is to be found in the care 
which we bestow upon the weak, the aged, and 
the sick. 

And, in truth, all nursing, to be efifective, must 
be founded upon a Christian sympathy with 
misery and pain. If the battle-worn soldier, 
instead of crawling to seek the shelter of his tent 
after the fatigue and dangers of the day, stays to 
pillow the head of his wounded comrade upon his 
knee throughout the cold dark watches of the 
night, to wipe the clammy death-sweat from his 
brow, or moisten his burning lips with the drop 
of water he denies to his own, is it not love which 
prompts the action ? When the lady visitor, or 
the Sister of Mercy, leaving the ease and comfort 
with which wealth surrounds her, goes to tend the 
poor stricken labourer whilst his wife is absent 
trying to earn a pittance to purchase that bread 
for her children which the husband can no longer 
give them — to sit by his squalid couch, to tend 
his little wants, to read to him the Book of Life — 
is it not also love which prompts the action ? 

Yes ! this is nursing of the best kind. Sym- 
pathy, skill, gentleness, alacrity are here com- 
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bined; and well would it be for society could 
thousands of our more leisured classes be made to 
feel the dignity, the importance, the moral ele- 
vation, which the performance of such duties for 
their poorer suffering fellow-creatures implies. 

And you, young ladies of high education, yet 
with the deep sympathies of the female breast all 
unoccupied, your budding benevolence lai^uish- 
ing without an object! here will you find occu- 
pation for them all. Here you may carry your 
instruction to the sick-bed of the poor, the 
ignorant, the gross. Your fall purses will afford 
<iiem material comforts whilst your unused bene- 
volence flows in sympathy and loving-kindness for 
your less fortunate fellow-Christians. Here is the 
action you yearn for ! Here is a field for your 
pent-up energies — those energies which daily- 
increasing wealth and refinement are daily re- 
straining within narrower and narrower limits ! 

You need not tiiink that your delicacy and 
refined sensibility will be shocked. No rude 
thoughts, couched in gross language, will assail 
your eais. No words of offence will escape the 
lips of the lowest and coarsest to offend the deli- 
cate ears of woman so occupied. Sickness softens 
even the hardest natures, and kindness exhibited 
in their distress is seldom repaid by contumely 
or repulsed by moroseness. But let it be genuine. 
There must be no baser metal alloyed with the 
pure gold of your charity. The perceptions of the 
sick are often very acute, and they readily detect 
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anything approaching to cant, hypocrisy, or over- 
bearing patronage in your manner. If love be 
not felt, the sound of the word will fall empty 
and dead upon the ears of the sick man, and a 
suspicious smile or a mocking sneer will occupy 
the features which would otherwise be covered 
with tears of gratitude. Nothing, I hold, can ex- 
ceed the hardness of that woman's heart towards 
suffering or misery into which love has either 
never entered, or from which it has been all 
trodden out. 

Where a nurse has to be hired, there is great 
responsibility in the choice of one. Here you are 
not sure beforehand either of love, skill, or good 
sense; whereas you should have all three. A nurse 
who makes the care of the sick her calling should 
feel the dignity of her duties, and feel proud of 
them* She should know and feel the sanctity of 
sickness from a knowledge of the Hand that in- 
flicts it, and of the blessed reward promised to 
those who give but a * cup of cold water ' to one 
of His little ones, and in His name. 

Amongst hired nurses, as a rule, I should prefer 
a young person to an old one, if equally skilled. 
The youthful heart is the most sympathetic in 
this class of persons ; and it often happens that long 
habit of tending those regarding whom the nurse 
has no other feeling than that of earning her 
wages inures her to suflfering, and produces in- 
sensibility and indifference. This is but human 
nature ; and we must be content in most cases to 
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relinquish the ready but unskilled attentions 
which spring from sympathy for the slower and 
colder, but more skilled aid which a mere sense 
of duty dictates. 

Anyhow, care should be taken that the nurse 
is a healthy and active person; that she be 
quicksighted, gentle, silent, cleanly, and humble. 
As Dr. West* has well observed, the youngest 
doctor is more skilled in disease than the most 
experienced nurse, and therefore any conceit of 
doctoring should be a disqualification at once; 
whilst any disobedience of the doctor's orders, or 
quiet underhand opposition to them, should be the 
signal for her dismissal. Many a patient's death 
has been caused by this insidious and dishonest 
thwarting of the views and endeavours of the 
medical attendant, which, disgraceful and foolish 
though it be, the friends of the patient are some- 
times guilty of encouraging. 

Discretion. — Although the nurse should be 
quick of perception, she should not be too ready to 
show her observations to the patient. Discretion is 
of even more consequence than perception, since a 
lack of the latter quality may be made up by the 
tact of others ; but a deficiency in the former is 
sure to be of evil consequence to the suiBFerer. 
She should be sufficiently acquainted with the 
aspect of disease to know its various phases as 
exhibited in the countenance and in the move- 
ments of the sick; and also with the material 
* 'How to Nurse Sick Children.* Longmans, 1860. 
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points in most disorders, so as not to mistake im- 
portant for insignificant symptoms. 

Neatness. — ^The dress of the nurse is not unim- 
portant. In every case it should be simple, neat, 
and scrupulously clean. The material of which 
it is made should be soft and supple. Eustling 
silk and starched muslin are equally out of place 
in the sick-room: the first annoys the patient's 
ears, whilst the latter suggests that the nurse 
wants to be gadding abroad. 

To a sensitive mind, and amongst the more 
refined classes, these matters are not unimportant. 
Indeed, they become necessaries^ since the temper 
of the excited patient is ruffled by things which, 
in health, he would despise himself for noticing. 
And I would recommend even friend- nurses — 
wives, daughters, sisters — to be equally careful 
in the matter of dress. This should indicate 
the nature of the duties they are engaged in. If 
you go about the sick man's room with your hair 
in paper, and your person untidy, you remind 
the invalid of the sacrifice which his illness is 
entailing upon you, whilst you show no disposi- 
tion to please his eye by neatness and order. 
On the contrary, the scrupulous neatness and 
cleanliness of your own person form a vivid and 
agreeable contrast to his own wasted and unkempt 
frame. 

Tact. — With all her vigilance, a nurse should 
know when to absent herself from the sick-room. 
Kind-hearted friends, even ladies, will often oflFer 
M 
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to stay in the room wliilst the offices of nature 
are performed. God forbid that they should not 
do everything, without offence, when necessary ! 
But they should know that men are almost more 
nice about these matters than women; and it 
annoys a patient excessively, when well enough to 
be left, if he cannot have the room to himself on 
certain occasions. Again, many a bath is de- 
clined by a sick person from the fear of the ex- 
posure which it will entail; whilst, were everything 
properly prepared for him beforehand, he could 
manage it for himself. Indeed, there need be no 
exposure at all ; for if a blanket be given to the 
patient to pin round the waist, and a shawl to 
throw over the shoulders, they can be slipped 
off when he is already immersed in the water. 

A nurse should be able to write legibly and 
intelligently, and so be able to note down on paper 
the symptoms and events as they occur during the 
absence of the medical attendant. A daily, and 
in some cases an hourly, record of the state of the 
patient should be kept. His food, his sleep, the 
heat or coldness of his skin, the secretions of the 
bowels and kidneys, delirium, &c., should be all 
set down in order as they occur according to time, 
as well as the giving of medicine and its manifest 
effects.* 

* Dr. West, in his excellent little book of directions for nursing 

sick children, referred to above, advises the nurse to take a sheet 

of paper and divide it into five columns — * one for food, another 

for medicine, a third for sleep, a fourth for the evacuations, and 

a a/tb for any special point of importance that may arise.* 
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Temperance.— No hired nurse who drinks any- 
thing stronger than beer should be allowed in a 
sick-room — ^no Mrs. Gamp to *put the bottle on 
the chimleypiece that she may take a drop when 
she feels dispoged.' If the nurse be addicted to 
tippling, it is ten to one that she has some private 
store ; and, much as she loves it herself, you can 
never be sure that she will not give some of the 
* precious stuflF' to her patient, either to sleep it, if 
a child, or as a bribe, if older. 

Ebspect for Human Life. — Another bad quality 
in a nurse, and one which is almost universal 
amongst the lower classes, especially if she be old, 
is a want of respect for the sanctity of human life. 
If the nurse be given to make light of the result 
of illness ; if she be in the habit of saying, ' Ah I 
poor thing, it's a good thing it's gone ; out of it's 
suflferings ; better off where it is now,' and so on ; 
or, if the patient be poor, ' Ah I poor creature, he's 
gone to a better place ; it's a happy release for 
him,' &c. ; do not trust her. No doubt these ex- 
pressions are all right, if the spirit which dictates 
them be all right. In a spiritual point of view, 
we may all rejoice when anyone is released from 
suffering or misery ; but the old nurse does not 
mean it in this light. She rejoices that her 
trouble is at length at an end ; that the fractious 
child is at last quiet, the enfeebled and querulous 
old man for ever silent. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

DUTIES OF THE NURSE. 

The first thing for the nurse to do, whatever be 
her station or quality, is to gain the goodwill of 
the patient. Without that, all her efforts will 
fail of their object, and the comfort and consola- 
tion which she tenders will be shut out of the 
heart of the invalid. Cheerfulness, and a ready 
willingness to do all and to bear all for the suf- 
ferer's sake — first for love of him, or, if that cannot 
be — for the love of God, are the first and greatest 
qualifications of a nurse. Fully impressed with 
these feelings, her duties will come, as it were, 
intuitively to her. But let her beware how she 
^ assumes a virtue if she have it not.' The eyes 
of sickness are often very sharp, and they quickly 
detect any crack in the ring of the false metal 
which is ofiered to them as genuine. If a man 
or woman does not rise from a sick-bed with 
feelings of loving thankfulness towards her who 
has tended him or her in their illness, the nursing 
has not been well performed. 

At the same time, there need be no parade of 
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these duties — no insisting to remain in the room 
when the patient would rather be left alone. 
Friends will often insist upon sitting up all niglit 
by the patient's bed when he has a strong objec- 
tion to it, and they will appeal to the doctor for 
authority to have their own way. This may be 
kindly meant, but it is fuss, not kindness. Re- 
member that they are his feelings, not yours, that 
should be gratified. 

The nurse's duties will depend very much on 
the nature of the illness. If there be much gene- 
ral depression, the senses probably stupefied, and 
the judgment and will altogether in abeyance, 
she must take her cue from the doctor, and do to 
the sufferer whatever he orders. Firmly and 
steadily she takes the patient in hand, and ad- 
ministers food, medicine, &c. by rule, and without 
reference to the permission of the sick person. 
An inert patient, poisoned by fever or prostrated 
by inflammation, will lie for hours without asking 
for food or drink, whilst an ignorant or careless 
nurse will sit by and let him sink into irretrievable 
exhaustion. She will probably tell the doctor or 
the friends that the poor dear has been in a sweet 
doze, when all the while he has been drifting into 
eternity. 

The greatest care is necessary, in these severe 
cases, to secure the personal cleanliness of the 
patient. And here the nurse's tact and attention 
will be best displayed. Fortunately, there are 
now instruments so well contrived, for both sexes. 
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that all soiling of the bed-clolhing may be avoided. 
Grutta-percha bed-pans, wedge-shaped, the more 
easily to be pushed mider the person, and urinals 
of the same material, are readily procurable. No 
infirmary or dispensary should be without a stock 
of these indispensable conveniences to lend out to 
the poor; and also india-rubber sheeting, pil- 
lows, &c. 

Next to cleanliness of the patient's person is 
that of his bedding. You can do no harm to an 
insensible or very inert patient by removing his 
body-linen, and the sheets upon which he lies, 
provided you do not set him in an upright posi- 
tion when the heart's action is very feeble. But 
if he be sensible, in pain, or very much debili- 
tated, then the greatest care will be required in 
making these changes. Yet, in fevers and con- 
tagious disorders, they are not to be neglected 
even for a day. The recovery of the patient may 
depend upon the frequent removal of the emana- 
tions which poison the air which he breathes, 
whilst the risk of infection which the attendants 
rim is pretty much in inverse proportion to the 
care which is taken of removing the materies 
morbi — ^the infecting substance — as feat as it is 
thrown off from the patient's system. 

A good plan is to have two or three night-dresses 
prepared in this manner. Let them be cut up 
the front, not the back, as some have recom- 
mended, and some tapes to secure the two sides 
sewn on. It will be found easy to pull off a dress 
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SO prepared, and all dragging upon the patient's 
limbs will be prevented. If he cannot be lifted 
up,' the nightgown may be removed as he lies, 
and the patient may be drawn on to a fresh one 
ready opened beside him. 

One of the great advantages of keeping the 
room of a proper temperature is to be found in 
itB allowing of the bed-clothing being kept light, 
so as not to oppress the invalid by its weight. A 
couple of blankets and a light quilt will be gene- 
rally sufficient, provided the temperature of the 
room be kept at 60°, or a degree or two above it. 
It is astonishing, too, how much less bed-clothing 
wiU be required if the feet be kept warm with 
flannel, or a stone bottle of hot water wrapped in 
flanneL Also, when a patient sits up a few hours 
in the day, if there is a nice hot bottle to warm 
his feet on returning to bed, it prevents that 
feeling of chilliness and depression which patients 
dread so much. 

But in every kind of illness it is essential that 
the extremities, the feet especially, be kept warm. 
Of course, in a burning fever, they will be hot 
enough, and tepid sponging of them will be the 
most soothing thing you can do ; but in nine cases 
out of ten, especially if the illness have endured 
for any length of time, the feet have a tendency 
to become too cold. 

The head should be kept cool in all cases 
where the heat of the skin is above the natural 
standard. There must be no caps, handkerchiefs. 
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or shawls wrapped about it. If the head be 
pretematurally hot, remove the feather bolster 
and pillows altogether, and supply their place 
with horsehair cushions or water-pillows. A 
good plan is to have a long, flat horsehair 
cushion made to slant from the patient's shoulders 
to the head of the bed, so that he may be placed 
upon it in a more or less erect posture, as may be 
desirable. 

The position of the patient in bed is an im- 
portant matter. In diseases of the brain, face, or 
chest, it will generally be necessary to keep the 
head and shoulders raised at an angle of from 10** 
to 45° with the bed. In the case of congestion or 
inflammation about the head or face, this is requi- 
site to prevent the too great rush of blood to the 
diseased parts, and to facilitate its return by 
taking ofif all pressure upon the veins of the neck. 
When the lungs or air-passages are afifected, and 
particularly if expectoration be copious, there is 
also equal necessity for the semi-erect position, to 
allow of coughing and spitting without raising 
the chest from the bed. 

Again, whenever the patient is extremely weak, 
and takes food or drink with difficulty, even though 
he may require the flat position, it is useful to 
have a thin wedge-shaped horsehair pillow to 
push under his head and neck whilst you adpiinis- 
ter food or medicine. It is impossible for the sick 
to swallow comfortably or with safety whilst quite 
flat. Another little manoeuvre which will be 
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found useful in practice, when the patient is seri- 
ously ill, is for him to occupy only one side of the 
ted at a time. On waking in the morning, he 
will find it grateful to his feelings to move to a 
fresh, cool part of the bed, whilst he takes his 
breakfast and is made comfortable for the morn- 
ing. This is the day side, as the other is the 
night side, of the patient's little world. 

Bed Sores. — In the course of long and debili- 
tating diseases it is not easy to prevent bed-sores. 
It can only be effectually done by early attention 
to positioQi, If the nurse will, for some portion 
of every day, raise each side of the patient's body 
at the hips by means of thin water-cushions, or 
soft pads stuffed with cotton-wool, so as to take 
off the weight of the body from that part for a 
time^ the tendency of the skin to inflame and 
slough will be greatly diminished. Little pads 
made of cotton wadding may also be pushed under 
any tender part ; and the elbows, heels, and knees 
of the patient should also be protected from 
pressure in the same way.* 

The invalid should always have within his 
reach his drink, his spitting-cup if he have 
cough, and a urinal. If these things be at hand, 
it will save the nurse from rising and bustling 
about the room when everjrthing should be still. 

It need scarcely be mentioned here, did we not 

* I have even seen, in females, the skin of one bosom severely 
excoriated by the pressure of the other upon it, which a simple 
pad of cotton-wool would have prevented. 
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find in practice so much want of thought about 
little things, that there should always be a little 
cuisine m the patient's room. AH the small 
utensils necessary for his use, or about the room, 
should be at hand. A table — as Miss Nightingale 
has observed, with the admirable tact for small as 
well as for great emergencies which she has always 
exhibited — covered with a cloth to prevent rattle, 
should have placed upon it a knife and fork, a 
few spoons of dififerent sizes, teacups and a plate, 
a jug for holding drink, medicine and medicine- 
glasses, together with some kind of jelly, jam, or 
fruit 
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CHAPTER V. 
TWENTY-POUR HOURS IN THE SICK-ROOM. 

It may perhaps facilitate the cotnprehension of 
her duties by the nurse, especially the amateur 
nurse^ if I describe the occurrences of twenty-four 
hours, as they will generally be found in a case of 
severe illness, and the mode in which the nurse's 
aid should be rendered in each particular. 

Let us begin with the day. In the early 
morning, the first thing to be done is to see if the 
patient be awake ; and if so, to offer nourishment 
or drink* Now it is that a cup of tea or a little 
warm milk will be so acceptable. If medicine 
has to be given at this time, let it follow the tea 
or other drink, lest it nauseate the patient's empty 
stomach. After this, the invalid will probably 
doze again 5 and if the night have been a sleepless 
one, he will probably get his first repose after 
taking a little nourishment. 

The proper time for breakfast will be when the 
patient is ready for it. He must never be awak- 
ened out of sleep for it (except in the case which 
will be hereafter mentioned). In very severe ill- 
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ness, the kind and manner of administering food 
must be in exact accordance with the physician's 
orders ; and if he has neglected to specify what it 
should be, lose no time in enquiring it of him. 
After breakfast the patient will feel refreshed, 
suflSciently so perhaps to be washed and made 
tidy. If I were to see a nurse performing this 
part of her duties, I could tell at once whether 
she understood her business. I should observe 
whether the invalid flinched from, and shuddered 
at, the process ; and whether it were done gently 
but efficiently, or rashly and in a slovenly manner. 

If the patient be very weak indeed, he must 
not be washed, but sponged as he lies supine. 
But you are not to take a rough towel, and, 
thrusting your fist into it, wipe over the face and 
neck of the sufferer, whilst one end hangs down 
over his mouth and half-suifocates him. Take a 
small soft sponge, well wetted with warm water, 
and pass it lightly over the face, neck, bosom, 
arms, and hands of the patient, without moving 
him in the least. Each part, as it is done, is to be 
dried with a soft warm towel. If the patient be 
able to bear it, the lower limbs may be sponged, 
at least that portion of them which can be reached, 
and especially the feet — never uncovering more 
than one limb at a time. All this can be done 
in two or three minutes of time, with little ex- 
posure, and, if the temperature of the room be 
proper, without the slightest risk of giving cold. 

Nothing so refreshes the weary and clammy 
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limbs of the patient as this daily sponging. Its 
amount and frequency will vary, of course, accord- 
ing to the strength of the patient and the nature of 
his illness, which will be adverted to presently; but, 
if properly performed, there are few cases of illness 
in which it will not tend most materially to facili- 
tate recovery. In fevers, and all eruptive dis* 
eases, such as measles, scarlatina, and erysipelas, 
it is indispensable, and in many chronic as well 
as acute disorders not much less so. The tem- 
perature of the water must vary from 92° to 75°, 
according to circumstances ; during convalescence 
we can gradually reduce it until we come to 
simple cold sponging. To admit of the nurse 
getting easily to both sides of the patient, the bed 
should never be pushed close against the wall. 

The washing over, and the patient endued with 
clean linen, or rather cotton (for linen is inad- 
missible in the sick-bed), the sheets may be with- 
drawn from the foot of the bed without uncovering 
the person. Every few days, especially if there 
is much perspiration, the blankets must be re- 
moved and well dried before a large fire. If there 
be contagion, all woollen materials should be put 
into an oven heated to* 160°; such a heat as re- 
mains when the bread is withdrawn. By this 
means only will contagious matter be effectually 
destroyed. Until this can be done, they should 
be freely exposed to the vapour of chlorine. 

Now is the time to leave the patient a little to 
himself. He likes to be left alone sometimes. 
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that be may reflect upon his condition, or arrange 
pressing affairs in his mind. And now is the time 
for the wife or daughter to consult him upon 
whatever is absolutely necessary to be mentioned 
to him, provided the patient be able to bear it, 
and the doctor do not object. Now, too, is the 
time for the doctor's vigit. It is true that he 
cannot see everj one of his patients in the fore- 
noon ; but wherever thea:e i3 dangerous illness the 
conscientious practitioner will use every effort 
to make his visit to that case the first. 

And how the sick man looks forward to this 
visit, none but those who have themselves suflfered 
can tell. Do not disappoint him, therefore, if it 
can possibly be helped. There are many other 
urgent reasons for an early visit from the doctor ; 
say from 10 to 11 o'clock. The questions of 
diet, of rising or remaining in bed, have to be 
discussed, and the secretions (already removed to 
another room) to be enquired into. 

After breakfest, too, is the time for the venti- 
lation of the apartment ; before the doctor's visit. 
This must be effected in the manner already 
described under that head in the first chapter. 

Then will come food and medicine — ^the noon- 
day or ante-noonday meal. In all cases this 
meal will be required, for no sick person should 
be long witiiout sustenance of some kind; and if 
he can take it at all, he can do so about midday. 
Remember that the smaller the quantity that can 
be taken, the oftener must it be offered. 
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Here, however, one caution — a caution con- 
stantly iterated by Miss Nightingale : * never offer 
a patient the same mess of food which he has 
once refused.' If it has stood long, it is no longer 
nice ; and even if not, it will appear to the sick 
man that you grudge the trouble of making fresh. 
Of course this does not apply to such expensive 
things as wine, jelly, &c. ; or to the very poor, 
who can obtain such luxuries perhaps but once. 

Food must be given to the inert or semi-insen- 
sible patient — as to children, that is — authorita- 
tively but kindly. Let them know, if you can, 
that it is necessary, and must be taken. They 
will soon, both the man and the child, yield to 
your determination, if only for the sake of the 
quiet which follows their submission. 

If the patient be able to take food, and the 
Btomach do not reject it, you can never be doing 
wrong in giving all that the doctor has ordered ; 
and, except in the mode of giving, your cue as to 
food should always be taken from him. 

It may economise space if I here set down, in 
an axiomatic form, the main principles which 
should guide the nurse in administering food and 
medicine to a sick person. 

Food. 

1. WJtere food is the primary object, as it 
generally is in severe or protracted illness^ espe^ 
daUy if a^compam^ied with much wasting, let it 
he the prime thing attended to. 
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2. Let neither the patienfs sleep, inclination^ 
or tewpevy Tior the interference of friends, prevent 
you from doing that upon luhich his life may 
depend. 

3. But when the patient is well enough to have 
a choice of quality, quantity, or time of taking 
food, indulge him as far as reason will allow. 

4. If much food be required, and but little 
can be taken at once, every hour or two will not 
be too often to offer something. 

5. Drink will often supply the place of solid 
foody and, if the patient desire it, should never 
be withheld. Plain water, in small quantities, 
is always safe. 

6. Remember that the stomach of the sick 
person partakes of the debility of all the other 
organs. Therefore, if there be a doubt about his 
digestive powers, it is best to give food a little 
easier of digestion than that which the patient 
may fancy ; as broth or fish in place of Tneat, 
and gruel or milk instead of the first. 

Medicine. 

1. Never omit giving a dose the doctor has 
ordered, unless the effect manifestly exceeds 
what he has led you to expect. 

2. Never, on any account, give a patient 
Tnedidne or drink unless he is wide awake ; or, 
if he be partly insensible, until you have aroused 
the sensibility of the throat to the presence of 

/laid. 
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3. Medicine of disagreeable iaate may be 
swallowed from a cup with a spout long enough 
to reaxih to the back of the mouth, as it is then 
scarcely tasted, especially if the nose be held 
whilst swallowing. A small piece of bitter 
orange-peel, chewed both before and after taking 
nauseous medicines, is the best connective against 
their taste. Always rinse the mouth, if able to 
do so, after taking medicine. 

4. Never let the medicine stand in the patient's 
sight before the time of giving it to him: this 
applies especially to children. 

5. Never give a sick person, especially if a 
child, medicine immediately after food, unless 
for special reasons it has been so ordered. The 
knowledge that the physic is to follow it, will 
often make him refuse the food. 

Stimulants. 

1. Stimulants must always be given in exact 
accordance with the orders of the medical at-- 
tendant, except in the emergency of fainting or 
sudden collapse, when they may always be given 
to the extent of bringing the patient round. 

2. When the patienfs life is to be saved by 
stimulants alone, be content if you can get them 
alone swallowed. 

I now resume the day's duties. If the invalid 
be entirely confined to bed, the afternoon will be 
the time he will like to be read to, or conversed 

N 
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with. He has now expended all his own little 
energy, and the business of washing, meals, &c. 
has fatigued him. Now is the time for visitors — 
the clergyman, the friend, the district visitor; 
and after the excitement caused by them, bathe 
his burning temples, chafe his restless limbs, and, 
if you can, lull him off to sleep upon the soothing 
although somewhat exhausting impression which 
the visit of these persons will have had upon him. 

Food again — the afternoon meal. Then the 
collecting in the room of all the clean utensils 
wanted for the night, and the substitution, when 
this is requisite, of the night-watcher for her 
who has been on guard all day. 

But it may be that the patient has been able 
to leave the bed for some portion of the day. If 
he remain in the same room, the washing, venti- 
lating, and tidying should all be done before he 
rises. It is a great annoyance to an invalid just 
got to his couch or easy-chair, to see a servant 
frisking about the room, dusting and tidyingy 
and making a clatter. 

P'ew people know how to carry a sick person 
in their arms properly. If it be a child, of course 
it is an easy matter ; but if a grown-up man or 
woman, there is more difficulty. This is the way 
you should go about it. In the case of a female, 
so much clothing as she is to wear whilst sitting 
up having been adjusted before lifting her from 
the bed, come to that side of the bed where there 
is the most room to turn ; then place one arm 
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under the bend of the knees, and pass the other 
-well round the back on a line with the armpits. 
Now draw the patient well up against your chest, 
so that, if necessary, the head may rest against 
your shoulder. In this way you may carry a 
person, if not very heavy indeed, upstairs or 
down, or from one room to another, with ease to 
yourself, and gentleness to your burden. It is 
very simple, if gone rightly about; but how 
seldom it is so ! Some get a chair and try to 
carry the patient in that, the most awkward thing 
possible. Others put their arms round the 
patient's neck instead of the back, and so let the 
spine bend backwards unsupported, thereby fre- 
quently causing exquisite pain. Every man 
should learn to carry a lady in his arms in the 
manner here described, which prevents all exposure 
or annoyance to her feelings : he knows not how 
soon he may be called upon to exercise his skill 
in this respect. Women should never attempt 
the office ; they have not sufficient strength of 
loin to bear the strain. 

It is now night. In what do the night-nurse's 
duties difter from those of the day? First, in 
profound silence. A soft flannel wrapper, noise- 
less slippers, and a tongue that can be still. The 
temperature of the room is to be kept steadily at 
60**. If by means of fire, take care that coals 
and every other appliance are at hand, that there 
may be no going in and out of the room. 

As regards disturbing the patient in the night, 

N 2 
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consider whether sleep or food and medicine are 
the most essential. In diseases accompanied 
with great exhaustion, as in the latter half of 
overs, &c., food is often the prime requisite, 
then let not sleep prevent its regular exhibition. 
As already observed, many an exhausted fever- 
patient has passed to his account whilst the nurse 
has sat by thinking he was enjoying a * beautiful 
doze.' 

But if the patiert's strength be still good, as at 
the commencement of disease, and when there is 
also much restlessness and excitement, nothing 
soothes like sleep. Then let everything else give 
way to * nature's sweet restorer.' 

Have always within the patient's reach, by 
night, the things mentioned at page 1 69 ; also a 
small hand-bell ; and take care that the bottle of 
hot water is placed at the foot of the bed before 
the patient returns to it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CLOTHING, BATHING, AND SPONGING IN 
THE SICK-KOOM. 

On leaving the sick-room, the convalescent will 
do well to remember that, whatever the season, 
he has been put back into a kind of artificial 
summer by the warmth which has been necessarily 
preserved in it ; and his skin has been rendered 
more than usually sensitive to changes of tem- 
perature, owing to the activity in which its func- 
tion has been kept. Moreover, the powers of 
reaction against cold are still feeble — much below 
par. Let him, therefore, not neglect to take proper 
precautions both against changes in the atmo- 
sphere, and also against getting a sudden chill 
after taking exercise. 

Section I. — Clothing. 

The clothing, therefore, of the invalid, whilst 
it will have reference to the season, should go a 
little beyond the season. If it be spring when 
the patient leaves his room, let him begin with 
winter clothing ; if summer, with that of spring. 
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And this caution applies particularly to the 
under-clothing. Extra top-coats or cloaks will 
oppress a weak person by their weight ; whilst a 
warm flannel vest, two if required, will keep the 
surface warmer than extra upper-clothing will do, 
and prevent that feeling of exhaustion which a 
superabundance of the latter induces. 

As soon as the patient is able to make use of 
cold sponging, it will naturally diminish the risk 
of taking cold on first going out after illness. 
The improved tone which the use of cold water 
imparts to the skin and its vessels is, after all, the 
best safeguard against the ill effects of changes of 
temperature ; and by good management the con- 
valescent may generally be inured to its use before 
he is able to take outdoor exercise. 

It should always be borne in mind, with regard 
to cold sponging, that it is no remedy for ex- 
haustion. Warm and tepid bathing are the 
proper means for removing the fatigue and rest- 
lessness which so often oppress the convalescent 
during his first essays at exercise. 

It will be found, as well when the invalid begins 
to go out-of-doors as whilst he is confined to his 
room, that it is the feet and legs which require 
the most attention. If these are warm, all the 
rest of the body will be so also. The warm bottle 
for the carriage in cold weather, and extra warm 
stockings and drawers, are the prime requisites. 

All that is here said about clothing applies with 
double force to the case of children and aged 
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persons. I am quite sure that hundreds and 
thousands of children lose their lives, every year, 
by the thoughtless manner in which they are 
allowed to go out of doors in the winter and spring 
months immediately after, aye, even during illness. 
Half of the mortality from the children's diseases 
of measles, scarlatina, and whooping-cough, is the 
result of neglect or recklessness in this particular. 
Then the mode of dress amongst the children of 
the upper and middle classes in many cases betrays 
a degree of silliness and stupidity in those who 
have the charge of them, which, if exhibited in 
any of the business relations of life, would be set 
down to a. thorough incompetence. The little 
bare legs of the boys are blue with congested 
blood, whilst the absurd hoops which female 
children wear, admit enouj>h cold wind to their 
vital regions to turn a windmill. Can we wonder 
that mothers should have to take at least 07ie lialf 
of their female children about the time of puberty 
to the doctor, on account of some irregularity or 
deficiency of function, when but lately the very 
parts of the body containing most important 
organs have been exposed to every gust of wind, 
and io the no less chilling effects of the sail-like 
sway of the petticoats to and fro, as these puppets 
of folly walk along ? 

But to return to invalids. It must ever be 
borne in mind that convalescence is not merely a 
process of gaining strength after illness, but it is 
an inp(yi'tant part of that illness itself. In a 
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large majority of cases of disease, there is an in- 
crease in the functions of some one or more of 
the excreting organs during convalescence. The 
effete and poisonous material which has been used 
up in the body in its disordered condition has to 
be got rid of; and it is in the course of convales- 
cence especially that these critical discharges are 
made. This is the case with regard to the specific 
fevers, smallpox, measles, scarlatina, erysipelas, 
typhus, and also in rheumatism, gout, &c. Now, 
in all of these diseases the system makes use of 
the skin as the ermindorial or cleansing oigan ; 
and whilst it is acting in this capacity there is an 
unusual flow of blood to it and excitement of its 
nerves. The greatest care is now required to 
prevent the skin from receiving a chill, sinee any 
check to the activity of its circulation will cause 
the morbid material, which was making Ids exit 
there, to be thrown back upon the system, where 
it never fails to cause great mischief — often in- 
curable disease — in some vital region, mch as 
the lungs, the kidneys, or the heart. 

The length of time diu*ing which this puriFying 
action of the skin continues in operation, mries 
exceedingly in every disease, and in every indi- 
vidual case. None but the medical attendait can 
tell at what time it will be safe for the patient to 
leave off his precautions in this respect. Nor, 
indeed, are medical men themselves sufficiBntly 
careful to warn their patients on this point. 7isit- 
in^ them often, for the last time, whilst cmva- 
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lescence is only half established, the opportunity 
is wanting; nevertheless, my medical brethren 
will forgive me for reminding them how many 
lives are sacrificed at a stage of these diseases, 
when, with prudence and good advice, the patient 
has a right to expect a certain recovery. 

It is true that one of our greatest adversaries 
is that conceit of being able to do this, and to 
brave that, with which people of all classes indue 
themselves. Where is the credit of being able to 
run counter to all the laws of nature? What 
praise is due to running risks which may leave 
the tender wife, the helpless children, the feeble 
and aged parent, without their natural protectors, 
in consequence of a foolhardiness, which, as I 
have already remarked, were it exhibited in any 
of the business relations of life, would be set down 
to sheer incompetence or insanity. 

It is the height of folly, therefore, to leave our 
own fate, and that of all depending upon us, at 
the mercy of a breath of wind. We should be 
fools to despise our antagonist. He is one who, 
when his quiver of pestiferous darts is apparently 
exhausted, has always a secret store of still more 
malignant weapons^ against which there is no 
combating, for they are as unseen and as mys- 
terious as they are destructive and deadly. 

Section II. — BATHiNa. 

Bathing, under which term I include sponging 
as well as all kinds of baths which are used in the 
sick-room— sitz, slipper, spongiiig,s\iO^et^ftLW3L0ci^ 
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or vapour, — and at all temperatures, from quite 
cold water to a hot bath of 110°, — in one or other 
of its forms, is one of the most important agents 
in the whole armamentum of hygiene. 

Bathing is supposed to succeed to that gentle 
washing and sponging which is often all that the 
sick person can endure during his confinement to 
bed. As soon as he can leave his bed, however, 
bathing takes a prominent place in the acts of the 
sick-room ; and for two reasons. First, it enables 
the skin to purify the blood by increased action, 
either by means of the ordinary perspiration, or 
by that process which I have just described 
whereby the vestiges of disease are thrown off; 
and, secondly, because during convalescence, some 
one or other of the internal organs, the lungs for 
example, still perform their functions imperfectly, 
and we are obliged to call upon the skin for extra 
exertion to relieve the sick member of his duties. 

This vicat^us action of the several functions of 
the body is a very beautiful and a very efficient 
arrangement of nature. In fact, it is the nearest 
embodiment of that abstruse entity called the 
'vis medicatrix naturce^^ or the self-curative 
power of the system, that strict physiology will 
recognise. If this general uprising of all the vital 
powers to cast out the invader, disease; this 
struggle to resist the morbific operation of bad 
sanatory arrangements; this endeavour to bear 
up against the depressing influence of overwork, 
want, csLie, or vicious habits of living, — if this 
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reactionary power have any local habitation or 
recognisable status, it must be in the increased 
work done by those organs which have not suc- 
cumbed to the morbid influence, and which assume 
extra vigour in order that the amount of labour 
which must be done in the body may be got 
through. 

Thus, when the lungs become inflamed, or 
congested, and are unable to relieve the blood of 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas and watery 
vapour which, in health, it is their proper duty to 
do, the skin must do its own work and that of the 
lungs also. Increased perspiration either takes 
place naturally, or should be induced artificially ; 
not only to remove the congestion from the lungs, 
but to relieve the system of fluid, and so give the 
lungs less work to do. The same with the kidneys : 
when these organs decline to perform their im- 
portant duties, we fly to the skin to get it to 
remedy the mischief which soon ensues. 

It is in this manner, then, chiefly, that Nature 
strives to relieve herself of her difficulties. As 
in commerce, when one road by which goods 
are sent to market is stopped, the traffic in an- 
other is doubled, in order that the body-social 
may sufi*er as little detriment as possible. 

And of what immense value this vicarious 
action of one organ for another may become, the 
physician knows full well. By the stoppage of 
any one of the great secretions of the body — 
that of the lungs, the kidneys, or the skin — dele- 
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terious matters are retained in the system, which, 
if not got rid of in some other way, prove actu- 
ally poisonous to it. A rapid accumulation of 
mischiefs now takes place. The brain and spinal 
chord — the functions of nervous and motor force 

become oppressed by the circulation of these 
substances in the blood which feeds them ; their 
powers are diminished, their sensibility blunted, 
and, if things are not quickly righted, the intel- 
lect is extinguished, apoplectic stupor comes on, 
and vitality is altogether destroyed. 

So, then, there is nothing in the whole range of 
medicine, or its ally, hygienic nursing, so impor- 
tant, as to keep this most valuable organ, the skin, 
in good order and temper ; and if we manage it 
properly, it will scarcely ever fail us. It will 
almost always respond to an extra call upon its 
powers. By proper exercise of the skin, by 
bathing and frictions, we may materially reduce 
the quantity of exercise which would otherwise 
be necessary to get rid of the effete material of 
the body. It is therefore of the greatest service 
to act well upon this organ in those cases where, 
from injury or debility of the limbs, the patient 
is debarred from taking the quantity of active 
exercise which the vigour of his other functions 
requires. We must then exercise the skin, causing 
it to throw off such an amount of matter during 
the inaction of the sick-room as it would do were 
the patient actively pursuing his accustomed avo- 
cations. 
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Whatever kind of bath be used as a bath, it 
-will still be advisable to continue the tepid 
sponging of the morning, so long as the patient 
is confined to the house. 



The Warm Bath. 

The warm bath is quite an institution of the 
sick-room. It is had recourse to for so many dif- 
ferent purposes, that it seems to be desirable to 
define its physiological and pathological import- 
ance and value, so as to furnish the non-profes- 
sional reader, at least, with some reliable data for 
its use. 

There are two distinct actions which the warm 
bath is capable of exerting upon the frame; — 
viz., a diaphoretic and stimulant one, and an 
equalising and sedative one. It is quite possible, 
however, and also common, to excite both of these 
two actions at once ; for, after the stimulating 
effect upon the vessels of the skin, and through 
them, of the circulation generally, which relieves 
itself by free perspiration, a sedative effect suc- 
ceeds, which testifies to the tranquillising and 
equalising operation of the function of perspira- 
tion. It will depend upon the degree of heat, 
and the length of immersion in the warm bath, 
as to which of these two effects shall predominate. 
The greater the heat, the more exciting will be 
the bath to the heart's action ; and, consequently, 
perspiration will be promptly induced, in some 
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cases ; whilst a prolonged stay in a bath of only 
moderate temperature proves the most certainly 
sedative in its action, and, in some states, is also 
the most conducive to the insensible perspiration 
through the skin. By a very hot bath the nerves 
of the skin are excited, the brain and spinal chord 
receive stong impressions, and sleep is accordingly 
banished; but by a temperature a little lower 
than that of the body, about 94° or 96°, the nerves 
are soothed, and this sootLing action is reflected 
or conveyed to the brain ajaid spinal chord, so as 
to induce a true sedative or soothing action upon 
the whole system. In this way, pain is allayed, 
convulsion subsides, irritability of mind is soothed, 
whilst the heart's action participates in the general 
calm. All this is conducive to sleep. 

It will be seen, then, that before taking a warm 
bath, or ordering it for others, we should always 
ask ourselves the question, for what object do we 
use it ? 

A warm bath for the purpose of inducing 
perspiration, or of equalising the circulation, 
which has been deranged by cold or over-exertion, 
causing the congestion of some organ, should be 
of the highest temperature which will come under 
this denomination : this is 98° to 99°. Or we may 
begin at a little cooler than this, and gradually 
bring the bath to 99° or 100° by the addition of 
more hot water. At this temperature the circu- 
lation is excited for the first few minutes, the 
pulse generally rising several beats. After a 
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while, however, if the water be not kept too hot, 
a feeling of languor, and perhaps of faintness, 
creeps over the patient, which, if he be very weak, 
must not be too prolonged. It is needless to 
remark that it will be found impossible to hit this 
exact temperature by the mere feel of the hand ; 
a thermometer should always be used ; and as it 
may be had for a shilling, one should be placed 
in every sick-room. 

If, in the second place, our object be to obtain 
the sedative effects of warm bathing; — to allay 
irritability or pain ; to relax the muscles, fatigued 
by spasm, or by severe exercise ; to induce sleep 
by soothing the brain through the cutaneous 
nerves, the temperature of the bath must be 
somewhat lower than the above. It may range 
from 92*^ to 98°, according to the feelings of the 
patient — not of the nurse. The period of immer- 
sion should not be too prolonged ; from fifteen to 
twenty minutes will generally be sufficient, al- 
though in some cases of deep-seated pain, the 
period will have to be prolonged to half an hour, 
to one, or even two hours' duration. 

Always cover the bath with a blanket whilst 
the patient remains in it. This will be especially 
necessary where a sitz-batli is made to do duty for 
an ordinary slipper-bath, as the water must be con- 
tinually splashed over the upper part of the body 
under cover of a blanket pinned under the chin. 

When a convalescent is desirous of obtaining 
the benefit to be derived from the warm bath, it 
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is essential that it be taken at such an hour of the 
day as will admit of its after-effects developing 
themselves. If perspiration be desired, the room 
must be kept warm, the bed also ; and after the 
immersion, which should not extend beyond 
twenty minutes, he should be wrapped in warm 
clothing, or else go directly to bed. If the object 
be to allay pain, or remove the irritability and 
excitement of any organ, the bath may be taken 
at any time of the day or night, except whilst the 
stomach is engaged in digestion. Exercise after 
it will not be injurious ; nay, will often tend to 
assist the sedative influence of the bath. 

Beware how you use warm bathing when the 
pulse is very weak, fluttering, or unequal ; also, 
when the breathing is much embarrassed by con- 
gestion of the lungs caused by disease of the 
heart. Not but that it may often prove useful 
under these circumstances ; but then its operation 
will require to be watched by the medical atten- 
dant. If the lungs be congested from exposure 
to cold, or inflammatory action, then warm bath- 
ing is pretty sure to prove serviceable. 

When the warm bath is taken by invalids in 
the morning, it should always be followed by 
friction over the whole surface, just as after cold 
or t^pid bathing ; if this be not done, chills will 
be felt later in the day, in consequence of the inac- 
tivity of the cutaneous circulation. If they pro- 
ceed to the outer air after the warm bath, this 
friction must never be neglected. 
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I will recapitulate the varieties of the warm 
bath and their uses : — 

First, the warm bath may generally be safely 
used to promote a diaphoretic effect — gentle 
or profuse sweating ; by which a quantity of im- 
pure and poisonous matter is discharged from the 
blood, the balance of the circulation restored, 
and congestionij of various parts of the body re- 
lieved. For these purposes the temperature of 
the water should be not less than 98° — in some 
cases a degree or two above that. The time of 
immersion will range from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

. Good results will follow the use of the warm 
bath with the abovenamed object in view in the 
following cases : — After any sudden chill, or at 
the onset of a cold or bronchial affection ; when- 
ever a feeling of lassitude and general illness 
occurs ; at times when epidemic diseases, espe- 
cially fevers and influenza, are prevalent ; after 
inward bruises ; severe exertion either of body or 
mind, and prolonged exposure to cold. In the 
latter cases the bath should be taken at bedtime, 
and the best thing to do is to retire to bed 
immediately afterwards. 

Secondly, the warm bath may be used with the 
same object (viz., perspiration, &c.) in view, when, 
during convalescence, the skin is still preterna- 
turally hot, harsh, and unperspiring, and the 
patient feverish and irritable. In this case, it 
matters not at what time of the day it be used 
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(both morning and evening, for a few minutes, 
will answer well), so that we take the precaution 
of keeping the surface warm afterwards, either by 
means of exercise or warm clothing. The tem- 
perature here should be from 92** to 96^ 

Thirdly 9 in all cases of convalescence from the 
eruptive fevers, whether in children or adults — 
such as smallpox, measles, scarlatina, diphtheria, 
and ulcerated sore-throat — warm bathing should 
be used daily until the skin recovers its normal 
condition. It cannot be too often reiterated in 
the ears of the public that it is at the termination 
of this class of disease that the infecting power is 
the greatest The emanations from the skin of 
one person, by which outlet the disease is cast-off 
by the vital powers, will enter the system of any 
number of others who may come near to the 
convalescent, and so propagate specific contagion, 
ad infinitum. 

Fourthly. — The second object of the warm bath 
(viz., its soothing and sedative eflfect) may be 
properly sought for in painful affections of any of 
the limbs or external parts of the body (the case 
of the head being left to the decision of the medi- 
cal attendant), in painful affections of the liver, 
stomach, or bowels; whenever there is spasm, 
convulsion, cramp, or diarrhoea ; in neuralgia and 
rheumatic affections ; and in great nervous irrita- 
bility, mental excitement, or distraction. In this 
class of cases, the bath may be taken at any 
time of the day, and may be prolonged from forty 
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minutes to two hours, always being followed by 
rest in bed. 

The Hot Bath (from QQ"" to 110**) is only used 
in the sick-room under exceptional circumstances. 
It is not a safe remedy in the hands of the 
patient, his nurse or friends, and therefore must 
be left to the medical adviser. It is a remedial 
agent of great power, for good or for evil ; and as 
this work is written as much for the guidance of 
the non-medical as the medical reader, I shall 
not admit the subject of hot bathing, either in 
water or in air (as the Turkish bath), within the 
domain of sick-room hygiene. Some observations 
upon it will, however, fall under the head of 
* Bathing ' in the third part of the work. 

The Cold Bath, and cold sponging, also, scarcely 
come within the agenda of the sick-room. The 
use of the former must be very exceptional in 
acute disease, and both will be sufficiently dilated 
upon hereafter. 

It is seldom, then, until the sick man has 
shaken off the inertia of the sick-room, and to 
some extent resumed his usual habits, that he 
will attempt cold sponging or bathing. The 
system remains too weak and unreactive, for some 
time after severe illness, to reply with sufficient 
energy to the application of cold. But tepid 
bathing and cool sponging are so powerful- a 
means of promoting convalescence, that I con- 
sider this to be quite the proper place to discuss 
their use and effects. 

o 2 
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And here I may state, in limine, that it is im- 
possible for the convalescent to set hi/mself to 
follow with safety any of those more recondite 
modes of using water, warm or cold — such as 
packing with the wet sheet, prolonged sitz, 
douch, and splash baths — which compose the 
principal part of the paraphernalia of the hydro- 
pathic establishments.* In so far as these modes 
of using water, chiefly cold, are curative, it is by 
exciting powerful physiological actions in the 
system. They are by no means, like the homoeo- 
pathic globules, which are too often, unfortunately, 
mixed up with the valuable treatment by water, 
mere shadows of a remedy. They are no play- 
things with which the nervous or the hypochon- 
driacal may amuse the weary hours. No, they are 
most potent remedies ; and can, therefore, only 
be safely administered by the skilled and obser- 
vant physiologist. In the hands of the ignorant, 
whether in or out of the profession, the hydro- 
pathic use of cold water, by means of prolonged 
baths, is a two-edged sword, which may prove 
ruinous both to the health of the patient and to 
the reputation of the physician. 

* How absurdly called Hydropathy ! As if the patient were 
suffering under water ! — ^which, by the way, he may be ! It is the 
cure which is to be performed by means of the water. It should 
thOTefore have been called, as Dr. Gully has done, Hydrotherapy. 
Then thes^ gentlemen would have had learning on their si^e, 
instead of having to coin a word which, if it have any meaning 

. at all, means exactly the reverse of what its inventors intended 

it to expresB. 
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Section III. — Sponging. 

The process of daily sponging with tepid water 
is amply suflScient to remove all that portion 
of the cuticular surface which has become loose 
and dead, together with the secretions which 
have become dried and entangled in it. Under 
daily sponging and frictions, the skin acquires 
a totally dififerent aspect to that which it wears 
when this is neglected. From being dry, harsh, 
hard, and rough, it becomes as soft and glossy 
as velvet ; a gentle moisture constantly exudes 
from its surface, and it puts on an elastic texture 
which is most pleasant to the feel. 

Nor need it be feared that the increased activity 
which the skin assumes under this treatment will 
render the system more liable to take cold. On the 
contrary, it will be enabled to resist the changes 
of temperature all the more effectually, because 
the circulation in the skin now possesses vigour 
suflScient to keep up a good surface-heat. 

By this daily practice of sponging and friction 
the organs beneath the skin are gently stimulated 
— the lungs, the stomach, and the intestines in 
particular. The friction produces a tonic eflTect 
upon the cutaneous vessels, which propagates 
itself to those much below the reach of the hand. 
The respiration thus acquires greater depth, by 
the exercise used in rubbing the surface warm ; 
whilst the motion communicated to the bowels 
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is useful in causing tliem to act more forcibly upon 
their contents. 

Supposing, then, the patient to be sufficiently 
advanced in convalescence to use this sponging, 
or the tepid sitz-bath, this is the way in which I 
would recommend its use. At first, the temper- 
ature should be from 82 to 88, or, in cases of 
great debility, 92 degrees. For sponging, have 
ready a large basin of water at this temperature ; 
and as soon as the patient rises, let him divest 
himself of his night-clothes, and rub the surface 
of the body over with a soft dry towel, whilst 
seated in or upon the edge of the bed. If cold 
be felt, rub until the surface is again warm. 
Now draw on some clothing over the feet and 
legs, and proceed to sponge the neck, breast, and 
shoulders with a large sponge, or, which is better, 
a piece of flannel. Use a little soap at first, 
until the old, hard scarf-skin is all washed ofif, 
and a new soft one is formed. Then soap will 
be no longer necessary, and, in cases of great 
delicacy of the surface, may be hurtful. 

A vast quantity of the epidermis or outer skin 
will come away in the first spongings, however 
clean the patient may have thought himself. After 
washing ofif the soap with some fresh water, dry 
the skin carefully with a soft fluffy towel^ and then 
take the Turkish rubber, or coarse huckaback, for 
the friction. With this, not with a brushy rub 
the skin well for two or three minutes, until 
every part of it becomes quite red ; then put on 
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the flannel vest, or other garment which is worn 
next the skin. 

Next, the lower half of the body is to be pro- 
qeeded with — the stomach, hips, legs, and feet. 
More rubbing will be useful now than was used 
to the first portion, because the circulation is 
slower and more feeble in the lower than in the 
upper parts of the body. The feet should be 
washed with quite warm water ; nothing is ever 
gained by putting them into cold. 

After the use of tepid water for a few mornings, 
its temperature should be lowered two or three 
degrees each day, until we come down to quite 
cold water ; that is, not warmer than 68° or 70** 
in summer, and 60** in winter. So soon as the 
eonvalescent is able to use water of this tem- 
peratiure, he will derive additional advantages 
from its application to those which result from the 
mere removal of impurities from the skin, and 
assistance to its perspiratory function, and which 
will fall to be considered in the third part 
of this work. By this means the skin will be 
provoked to increased action, quickening the 
function of every organ, giving a fillip to the 
respiration, and through it to the digestion. 

This daily sponging soon produces an improve- 
ment in the spirits, and an elevation of mind, in 
consequence of the effete matter, so rapidly pro- 
duced in the diseased body, being thrown out of 
the system with increased rapidity, whereby the 
brain receives a healthier blood, and more of it ; 
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and hope and energy revive, where before were 
only inertia and despair. 

The cool and tepid slipper, or sponge-bath, 
may be used for this sponging whenever the 
patient's strength will allow of it. They are, 
moreover, often exceedingly grateful in hot wea- 
ther to invalids who cannot take cold baths, and 
are also very useful in fevers and rashes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CASUALTIES INCIDENT TO THE SICK-ROOM. 

Fainting. 

Nothing is much more alarming, for the moment, 
than the sudden and complete fainting-away of a 
sick person ; and if he be much debilitated, this 
occurrence is not devoid of danger to life, and, 
at the best, generally embarrasses still more the 
vital functions, by causing congestion and stag- 
nation of blood in various parts of the body. 
Fainting may extend from a mere momentary 
loss of consciousness, to such a total failure of the 
heart's action, as, if not speedily removed, wiU 
cause the simulated death to become real. Of 
course the greater the debility the greater the 
danger from fainting, because the rallying or 
reactionary powers are at a low ebb. Thus, in 
very weak persons, fainting frequently takes place 
upon suddenly assuming the erect position, either 
whilst in bed or in getting out to the night- 
chair. After very exhausting diseases, especially 
those which have a poisonous action upon the 
. muscular fibre of the heart— such as fevers of all 
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kinds — and where there has been a great drain of 
fluid from the body, as in cholera, haemorrhages, 
diarrhcea, large abscesses, dropsy, &c. — fainting is 
always to be feared if the patient be suddenly 
moved from a reclining to the erect posture ; and 
it is precisely in these cases that it is likely to 
be of a dangerous character. Thus, a few inches 
of inclination in the angle which the patient 
makes in the bed, or couch, may make all the 
difference between recovery and death. The 
weaker the power of the heart, the more neces- 
sary will it be that the blood should have free 
access to, and egress from, the brain. The debili- 
tated heart may not have power to pump the vital 
stream to the height of the head with sufficient 
force to sustain the brain's consciousness and con- 
trol over the respiration. 

The remedy in all cases of fainting is to lay the 
patient perfectly j/Zait upon a hard and unyielding 
substance — as the floor, couch, or mattress. It is 
doubtful if placing the patient's head below the 
rest of the body be advisable; certainly it is 
dangerous for non-medical persons to practise it. 
Sprinkle the face with cold water by dashing 
the drops forcibly against it from the hand. 
Open the dress at the throat and bosom, and 
sprinkle these also. Next put your finger as far 
back as possible into the patient's mouth, and 
hook forward the tongue and keep it so whilst 
you blow gently with your lips applied to his into 
the lungs. When you have done this, let another 
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person press the palms of his hands against the 
lower ribs on each side, to expel the foul air 
which, as in the case of drowning or suffocation, 
is every moment poisoning the sources of life. 

The window should be open whilst this process 
is being gone through, and one assistant should 
stand at a little distance in front of the patient, 
and fan the air with a newspaper or large book. 

As soon as attention can be applied to other 
things, the feet and legs should be rubbed with 
warm flannel, or put into mustard and water; 
and when the patient can swallow, Tiot before^ 
some brandy and water or sal-volatile should be 
given. Brandy is the better stimulant of the 
two, being less likely to cause vomiting, whereby 
the sufferer is still further exhausted. 

Whenever the disposition to fainting has shown 
itself, be careful not to run the risk of bringing 
it on again by moving the patient unnecessarily : 
when this must be done, give him some food or 
stimulant, such as wine and water, or hot tea, 
before the move is made. This is better than 
first causing the mischief, and then giving the 
stimulants to remedy it. But it will be well to 
retain the prone position for days, rather than ruh 
any risk of inducing fainting by any incautious 
movement. 

To ward off an impending fainting-fit, give a 
cup of warm tea with a teaspoonful or two of 
brandy in it. This acts better than plain brandy 
and water; the aroma of the tea carries the 
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brandy along with it, and thus acts immediately 
upon the sensorium. So, in cases of diarrhoea, 
or when aperient medicine has operated too 
powerfully, it is excellent practice to make the 
patient take a small cupful of tea, or beef-tea, 
after every evacuation. This replaces the fluid 
which has been drained from the system, the 
loss of which alone often induces fainting. When- 
ever it is necessary to purge a weak patient, re- 
member this precaution, one which was much 
insisted upon by the late Dr. Marshall Hall. 

When a patient is predisposed to fainting, it 
will be well to keep the temperature of the apart- 
ment a little below 60° — 56° to 58°, — which may 
be balanced by the clothing being a little warmer. 
When it recurs in spite of all these precautions, 
lose no time in summoning the medical attend- 
ant. 

Shivering 

is a symptom which sometimes precedes fainting; it 
is frequently also the harbinger of inflammatory 
disease, or of some kind of fever, or of influenza. 
It is to be treated much in the same way as 
fainting. A good quantity of some warm drink 
should be administered — not a mere drop of 
brandy and water, as is often done. The patient 
should go to bed, have a bottle of hot water applied 
to the feet, and warm flannels to the stomach and 
armpits. If you have a bath at hand, let him 
take a warm one at 98° or 100'' for ten minutes 
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before getting into bed. These precautions, taken 
at the onset of shivering, will often prevent a cold 
from running into a bronchitis or rheumatic fever. 
If shivering be not succeeded by warmth after 
the lapse of a few hours, lose no more time in 
sending for medical aid : there is serious disease 
at hand. 

Vomiting, 

like shivering, is often the herald of serious dis- 
orders. Most children's diseases, as well as those 
occurring in very weak subjects, are ushered in 
by vomiting. At its first occurrence, it is best 
not to try to repress it, but to give water, warm 
or cold, to assist the stomach in its action. As 
soon as it cian be borne, the recumbent position, 
with warmth to the feet and legs, whilst cold is 
applied to the head, will be advisable. 

But vomiting is often a visitor to the sick-room 
in consequence of the patient, as soon as he has 
made some advance towards convalescence, com- 
mitting some imprudence, either in the w^ of 
diet or exercise. Appetite frequently returns 
before the power of digestion, or rather in greater 
ratio than the latter. But it is very bad policy 
indeed to tax the powers of that organ too much, 
which, when the doctor's physic is no longer ser- 
viceable, is the only friend the sick man has to 
fall back upon. If there be nausea, vomiting, or 
pain after food, it is in every case a proof that 
excess has been committed either in the quality or 
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quantity of the food, even though the latter have 
not exceeded a tahlespoonfuL Reduce first the 
quantity. Recollect that the stomach partakes 
of the weakness of every other organ with which 
it has sympathetic connection. It is, in fact, re- 
duced towards babyhood again ; and really, milk 
is often the best thing for it. 

Persistent vomiting often annoimces that the 
brain has become implicated in the course of the 
disease, therefore the medical attendant should 
always be informed of its occurrence. In the 
meantime, it will always be safe practice to give 
the patient little bits of ice, about the size of 
peas, to swallow. Mustard-poultices may be ap- 
plied to the feet, and the recumbent position 
strictly maintained. I have known* a pint or 
more of thin gruel, taken rapidly, put a stop to 
vomiting when everything else failed, probably by 
removing the spasmodic action of the diaphragm. 
Do not give sal-volatile and such irritating sub- 
stances in cases of vomiting — they only increase 
the jrritabili ty of the stomach. A dess ert-spoonful 
of cold milk, iced if possible, every quarter of 
an hour, is the best food. If this be rejected, 
then give it by teaspoonfuls. Broths are better 
avoided. 

Convulsions. 

Another alarming symptom, nearly allied to 
fainting and vomiting in its mode of causation as 
well as in its effects, is convulsions, or fits ; a fit 
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being a general term for convulsions of all kinds 
in which the body is violently agitated or thrown 
into involuntary motion. 

There are three kinds of fit, — viz., the true 
convulsions (such as seize children, and which 
may occur to adults in the course of many dis- 
eases), hysterical fits, and epileptic fits. The 
two former often complicate the afifairs of the 
sick-room ; the last is a distinct disease, out of 
the province of ordinary nursing. 

The importance of convulsions must be esti- 
mated chiefly with reference to the youth and 
constitution of the patient ; and secondly, to the 
diseases An which they occur. By the nurse the 
former is the light in which they must be viewed. 
There is always danger in every convulsive attack, 
and not the less because they have occurred before, 
although people get to fear them less from seeing 
them often recovered from. 

WTien a convulsion occurs in the case of a child 
previously in good health, it is ten to one but it is 
owing to the irritation of teething, or else of some 
indigestible matter in the stomach and bowels. 
If it be caused by teething, the fact will discover 
itself by increased heat and swelling of the gums ; 
the child will be continually putting its finger or 
some hard substance into its mouth to rub them 
with. A crimson spot will appear on the cheek of 
the aflfected side, though sometimes the counte- 
nance is deadly pale. If the stomach or bowels be 
in fault, there will be attempts to vomit ; the skin 
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will become cold and clammy, and the features 
pale ; and the child draws up its legs towards the 
chest, thrusting them forcibly out again, and coii- 
tinuing for a long time^restless and cross. 

The warm bath is the popular remedy for every 
kind of fit, at least in children, whatever may be 
the cause of it. Here it is that a little knowledge 
is not a good thing, inasmuch as the use of this 
universal remedy tends to draw the attention away 
from more important indications. The moment 
the child is seized with convulsions the warm 
bath is got ready, and the child plunged into 
it without reference to the cause, or other remedy 
proper for them. It need scarcely be said that this 
remedy, being a powerful one, where it does no 
good is sure to do much harm ; indeed, it is 
probable that more harm than good is done by 
its use during the fit. Moreover, the few minutes 
in which the child is kept in the water has the 
effect of stimulating the circulation in place of 
calming it, and of excitvng the brain and nerves 
instead of soothing them. If the bath is to do 
good by its soothing effect, it should be prolonged 
much beyond the ordinary period to which it is 
generally extended. 

For the first few minutes the effect of the warm 
bath at 98° is exciting. If there be a tendency 
of blood to the head, therefore, as there generally 
is in convulsions, this will be increased instead 
of relieved by hot water. The fit will in general 
be over before the second or soothing effect is 
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produced, and thus we are led to neglect other 
remedies, which may be of immediate service, for 

, - this which will keep. 

^ Abetter plan to adopt during the fit is the 
following : — Place the child, or other person, flat 
upon the couph, or bed, and proceed as directed 
under * Fainting.' Loosen the clothes, sprinkle cold 
water upon the face and chest, apply heat to the 
feet or mustard-poultices to the legs, and pull 
the tongue -^11 forward by means of a spoon 
whenever on^an be got into the mouth. If sufio- 
cation appealjlimminent, breathe into the mouth 
as directed under * Fainting,' SLud gently press out 
the air again from the lungs. This manoeuvre is 
to be continued imtil the patient breathes again 
regularly anS easily. 

It is 'premoua to the access of the fit that the 
warm bath would be most serviceable, at least in 
children. It would then soothe the restlessness 
and irritation caused by the swollen gums, or by 
the painful stomach, and prepare the way for 
other remedies. A gentle emetic should be given, 
to cleanse t)K stomach of any offending substance ; 
and then an aperient, such as a dose of castor-oil 
or Gregory's powder, and with the aperient one 
drop of laudanum for every year of the child's 
age. 

When convulsions occur in adults, they are 
much more formidable than in children : they 
generally indicate that the brain has become 
affected. As has been stated in regard to 

P 
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children, the warm bath is of very doubtful 
service during the fit. Eather apply cold to the 
head, hot bottles or mustard-plasters to the feet 
and legs, and when there is an absolute attempt 
at vomiting give a dessert-spoonfiil of flour of 
mustard in warm water the moment the patient 
is able to swallow. 

Whenever any symptoms of a convulsive nature 
have shown themselves, either in the case of a 
child or adult, the food [must be of the mildest 
farinaceous character, and all stimulants rigidly 
withheld until sanctioned by the i]|pdical attend- 
ant. 

Delirium. 

The next complication in this connection is 
delirium. Delirium is not caused, like fainting, 
by the circulation of too small a quantity of blood 
in the head, but either by over-excitement of the 
brain, or by the blood containing some poisonous 
material which disturbs the intellectual func- 
tions. 

Delirium is of two sorts, active and passive. 
The first kind occurs when the brain is highly 
excited by inflammation or fever. The flow of 
blood to the head is then morbidly increased, 
and the thoughts acquire an increase of force and 
rapidity, and they become confused owing to the 
inability of the labouring mind to control its own 
operations. The patient talks in a loud tone, and 
with rapid utterance ; he argues, he threatens, or 
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fights with some imaginary assailant. In children 
and females, screams are added to these outbreaks 
of violence; and then it is imagined, wrongly, 
that the imfortunate patient must be suffering 
intense pain. 

It is not likely that delirium of this kind will 
fall to be treated by the nurse without the aid of 
the physician, because everyone is aware of the 
dangerous state of the patient in this, the acute 
stage of delirium. Nevertheless, it may arise 
when medical aid is not at hand. I have seen 
such terrible consequences result from not re- 
straining a patient under these circumstances : — 
a female throw herself from a three-story-high 
window, a man rise and cut his throat with his 
razor, and a third almost kill his wife under the 
insane impression that she was going to kill him 
— that I do not hesitate to recommend the friends 
of patients in high delirium, particularly when 
they attempt to get out of bed, to use firm but 
necessary restraint. The arms are to be tightly 
bound down to the sides by enveloping the trunk 
in a sheet, or large towel ; or the wrists may be 
fastened to the side-pieces of the bed by means 
of strong towels or handkerchiefs ; the feet being 
confined at the ankles, and the knees tied together 
also. If a strait-waistcoat can be got at, that 
is the proper thing to be used. Children and 
feeble women may be restrained by drawing the 
sleeves of the nightgown beyond the hands, and 
tying them tightly together over the chest, the 

» 2 
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knees and ankles being confined by silk handker- 
chiefs passed round them. 

Some people have a horror of seeing a beloved 
object thus manacled. But, let them depend upon 
it, it is the best thing, and the kindest that can 
be done. They are afraid lest the restraint should 
still further excite the already over-excited brain. 
But this is false reasoning. The action going on 
in the brain is the same whether the patient fight 
against the restraint, or against the imaginary 
impediments to his free motion which the dis- 
ordered mind conjures up. Is it not better that 
he should exhaust himself thus,, than knock him-* 
self to pieces against the bed-posts, or rise and do 
himself or others some fatal injury? 

In all cases of active delirium, keep the feet 
warm, apply ice, or, if that is not to be obtained, 
towels folded and wrung out of the coldest water 
to the head, in quick succession. The water may 
be made still colder by the addition to it of any 
of the so-called freezing mixtures. The following 
are easily procurable, and easy to use: — Sal- 
ammoniac pounded and saltpetre, of each five 
ounces to every pint of water. This will lower 
the temperature of water from 60° to 10°, or 
22° below the freezing-point of water. A smaller 
portion of the salts will do in common cases, when 
the fall in temperature will not be so great. But 
the artificial ice, made by the full proportions of 
the salts, will serve to cool a large quantity of 
other water. 
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Another freezing salt is nitrate of ammonia, 
which, however, is not so commonly procurable 
as the two former. Equal parts of this salt and 
water makes an icy mixture as low in temperature 
as 4% or 28® below the freezing-point of water. 
These freezing mixtures may be put into an oil- 
skin or gutta-percha bag, or tied into a bladder, 
and then they will be as safe and convenient to 
use as ice. 

In the second kind of delirium — the low mutter- 
ing, or passive delirium of fevers and other ex- 
hausting diseases — the scene is more like a dis- 
turbed dream expressed aloud. Bathing the head 
with vinegar and water (one part of the former to 
five or six of the latter), or the temples with eau- 
de-cologne, or a mustard-plaster to the nape of 
the neck, will be all that the nurse need do. 
Sometimes there are feeble attempts to get out 
of bed in this kind of delirium, but they are 
easily restrainable even by a woman. 

In every case of delirium, cold or cool sponging 
of the body will be found a most beneficial agent. 
It refreshes and soothes the system, whilst it gives 
improved tone to the nerves, which reacts favour- 
ably upon the brain. 

Before dismissing the subject of delirium, it 
may be well to caution timid wives and relatives, 
and all whom it may concern, against the notion 
that whatever a patient may utter in the state of 
delirium must necessarily have occupied his 
waking thoughts. It is thought that the ^ooi: 
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sufferer, in the vagaries of the half-poisoned 
brain, goes over again scenes in which he has 
once been an actor, and thus jealousies and heart- 
burnings arise from what is but the chimera of a 
disturbed dream. In fact, we must look to dream- 
ing for the analogue of delirium. The fantastic 
shapes and scenes, having no reference to living 
reality, through which the inveterate dreamer 
goes, are reproduced in delirium; and the ap- 
parent earnestness of the poor raver, instead of 
its being taken as a proof of the connection be- 
tween his madness and his sanity, is only an 
evidence of the extent to which his ideas have 
wandered away from their every-day channel 
through the perverting influence of disordered 
blood. If any wife be disposed to make herself 
uneasy at the ' wild expressions ' of her delirious 
husband, or the contrary ; if any parent or minister 
of religion be shocked at the depravity of the 
sentiments uttered by their children, or the mem- 
bers of their flock, let them remember that the 
mind is turned, as it were, upside down; and 
that the vei^ opposite of the natural disposition 
may exhibit itself in the ravings of delirium. Just 
so is it with people under chloroform. Ladies of 
the purest mind have been known to utter words 
or use actions the very contrary of their proper 
and usual habits of thought. It is, indeed, true 
that no expression can come out of the mouth the 
type or root of which has not had some habitation 
Jn the mind ; but who is so fortunate — innocent 
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child or modest matron — as not to have seen or 
heard that which, although it may not have re- 
mained long enough to taint, has nevertheless 
left its mark upon the impressionahle mind ? 

Deliriimi, then, is dreaming — nothing more. 
Seldom referring to actual scenes, the action of 
the dream is a compound of various pre-existing 
ideas, so jumbled up together as to have none of the 
rational or necessary connection in their associa- 
tion which gives to our waking thoughts their 
sanity. It can, then, be only called a temporary 
madness. 

Therefore it would be both wrong and unjust 
to judge anyone, man, woman, or child, by the 
ravings of delirium. Whatever is so heard should 
be at once dismissed form the mind, buried in 
oblivion, as so much * sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.' 

Incapacity to Pass Urine. 

In the course of debilitating diseases, fevers, &c., 
when the patient lies inert and somnolent, and 
scarcely conscious, the power to pass water is 
sometimes lost. It is necessary that the nurse 
should have a watchful eye to this condition of 
the patient, as otherwise much injury will result. 
Whenever twelve hours have passed without the 
bladder being relieved, the medical attendant ought 
to be informed of the circumstance. Sitting upon 
warm water, sometimes the application of a towel 
wruQg out of cold water, will excite this organ to 
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action ; but give no medicines for this casualty 
without the knowledge of the doctor. 



Hjsmorbhage. 

The passage of blood upwards from the stomach 
will generally be marked by a black, coffee-ground- 
looking substance in the matters which are vo- 
mited. This sometimes occurs in the comrse of 
low fevers, as typhus; and in bad cases of the 
eruptive fevers, such as small-pox. It may, how- 
ever, mark the rapidly impending fatal termina- 
tion of any disease, and is always of the most 
serious import. 

Bright crimson blood, or streaks of the same 
accompanying the expectoration, is generally an 
indication that the blood comes from the lungs. 
In consumption this is a common symptom, and 
it also occurs occasionally in bronchial diseases. 

Until the arrival of a medical man, you may 
administer ice in small lumps, swallowed at once, 
so as to melt in the stomach, or a little vinegar 
and water, or lemon-juice. Cold to that part of 
the spine opposite to the stomach will sometimes 
arrest haemorrhage. The patient should be kept 
perfectly quiet, cool, and with the head and 
shoulders well raised. 
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Burns and Scalds. 

As these accidents seldom occur in the sick- 
room to the patient, although they readily may 
to the be-crinolined attendants, nothing more 
need be said than that the best application for an 
accidental scald, with hot water, or a slight bum, 
is to wrap the part in cotton-wool or flour, and 
bind it tightly round with some material which 
will exclude the air. 

DfeATH. 

, Death, being one of the natural terminations of 
all disease, can scarcely be looked upon as a 
casualty; yet its occurrence is sometimes so 
sudden and imexpected that the symptoms which 
threaten it should be well known to those who 
have the charge of a sick person, and to profes- 
sional nurses especially. 

The aspect of death itself is known to most, 
except the very young ; nevertheless, bystanders 
are frequently at a loss to know whether it have 
really taken place or not. 

The approach of death, when not hastened by 
bad management, or by the sudden default of any 
of the great organs — the brain, lungs, or heart — 
is more or less gradual, and its indications well 
marked. Perhaps the most noticeable of these 
are the falling-down of the features, by which 
the natural expression is completely changed. 
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The eyes become glassy, the eyelids drooping, 
half-closed, upon the balls ; a cold perspiration 
stands in drops upon the forehead and chin ; and 
although sometimes the face is suflFused with a 
deep dusky purple hue, it is generally of a 
muddy pallor, which also pervades the hue of the 
skin generally. The breathing is generally rapid 
and catching, but sometimes very slow. The 
breath appears to come from the upper part of 
the chest only ; but in some cases there is scarcely 
any movement of the chest, the diaphragm per- 
forming the whole of the respiratory movements, 
whilst the nostrils dilate and flap at every breath. 
Towards the end, the mucus, which has been for 
some time collecting in the bronchial tubes, now 
rattles as every breath is drawn through it, and 
becomes very troublesome to the patient. The 
act of swallowing is much afiected, and is per- 
formed with difficulty; liquids being taken in 
single gulps instead of the former continuous 
swallowing. 

The pulse is generally feeble and indistinct, or 
altogether imperceptible at the wrist. If the ear 
be applied to the heart, it distinguishes only a 
distant, feeble, confused sound. But in a small 
class of cases — apoplexy, for example — the pulse 
often remains strong and jerking until within a 
few minutes of death. 

Whilst all this is going on, the body begins to 
cool rapidly, the feet and lower limbs first. A 
cold clammy sweat bedews the whole of its surface. 
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sometimes to an excessive degree; whilst the 
sufferer lies supine, with limbs outstretxjhed, and 
the hands beating the bed or the air, or wander- 
ing in search of something to hold. The picking 
at small knots or threads upon the bed-clothes is 
a well-known symptom of impending dissolution. 

Sometimes there is great restlessness — tossing 
of the head to and fro on the pillow, beating of the 
bed with the hands, or stretching them out re- 
peatedly as if in search of help. 

A few deep respirations, longer and longer 
between, the glazing eye, and the perfect immo- 
bility of the body, bespeak that the end has come. 
A final prolonged expiration, accompanied by a 
kind of general shudder, often takes place a few 
seconds after what appeared to have been the last 
breath. This seems to be occasioned by the resi- 
liency of the ribs falling in upon the now collapsed 
lungs. 

The approach of real death is to be distin- 
guished from its counterfeit, fainting, by the 
suddenness of the latter. The breath is almost 
entirely suspended in fainting ; and the bloodless- 
ness and paleness of the countenance is different 
to the dusky hue of death. The body also remains 
warm during transitory faintings, although the 
circulation may be almost suspended. 

But fainting may pass into death, and therefore 
must be watched during illness with the utmost 
anxiety. 

The euthanasia, or comfortable and gentle ^a&- 
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sage from life to death, ought not to be beneath 
the care either of the physician or of the nurse. 
When medical science has done its utmost, and 
failed, it is not too much for it to condescend to 
smooth the road, and ease the passage into the 
dark valley into which the patient is entering. 

A proper position of the body is one of these. 
There should be a gentle incline from the loins 
to the top of the head, the pillows being supported 
and kept even by the horsehair squab or pillow of 
a sofa placed beneath them. The back of the 
head should be raised about an inch, by the pillow 
being pressed in under it. In this way the patient 
will breathe more easily than in any other man- 
ner. The lips must be constantly moistened with 
cold water, acid or spirituous things only increas- 
ing their dryness. The air of the room should be 
kept fresh, whilst an attendant fans it gently as it 
is drawn in by the patient. There should be no 
strong-smelling perfume, such as pastils, &c., in 
the room, as the senses of a dying person are 
sometimes unusually acute. 

Well-meaning but ignorant people often annoy a 
dying person by continually pressing food, drink, 
or medicine upon him. Surely this is unkind ? A 
dying person is aware of his condition, and wants 
not nourishment nor medicine. But a stimu- 
lant may be given when it is important to rouse 
the sufferer to some last effort, such as that of 
signing a will, or of receiving the Holy Com- 
muoion. Fidgeting about the bed annoys a 
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dying patient, and disturbs his thoughts from the 
course which, if a little suggestion be given, they 
are almost sure to take. Frantic prayers by the 
bystanders are equally out of place. If they 
believe that, at such a moment, they can be of 
any avail at the Throne of Grace, let them by all 
means be made in another room. If not, a few 
cheering words from the Promise of Life will be 
kinder, and surely more becoming Christians, who 
are not left without hope in this dark hour. 

In a few minutes after the last breath has been 
drawn, place the limbs decently by the side of 
the trunk in a straight line ; then press down the 
eyelids over the eyes, and leave the attendant 
angel to receive the struggling soul from the 
severed chains of its earthly tabernacle ! 
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PART III. 

THE RESTORATION OF HEALTH. 



CHAPTER L 

CHAEACTEEISTICS OP CONVALESCENCE. 

It has been already stated that that compound 
of actions which we include under the term 
disease, involves a large proportion of curative 
or restorative processes. Nature makes an effort 
to place her functions in the position they held 
previous to the operation of those disturbing 
influences which have thrown them out of gear. 
This effort — this natural tendency of some func- 
tions to remedy the ill caused by the perverse 
operation of others — represents the nearest ap- 
proach, to my mind, to a clear idea of what is 
called the vix medwatrix naturoB : in plain Eng- 
lish, the power which the body possesses to right 
itself when it has gone wrong. 

It will be readily believed, then, that just in 
proportion to the eflSicient operation of this via 
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restituens or curative force, will convalescence 
from any disease prove slow or quick, imperfect 
or complete. 

Of course it will be understood that the original 
powers of the body, this last-mentioned amongst 
the rest, suffer diminution as life proceeds ; slow 
and inappreciable perhaps, but nevertheless actual 
and progressive. This restorative force, whose 
existence no physiologist denies, however differ- 
ently each may define his idea of it, varies in its 
power, both to resist the assaults and to remedy 
the ravages of disease, according to the original 
amount of vital force possessed by each individual 
constitution. Some individuals may be said to 
live more completely than others ; their organi- 
sation is finer, the mechanism of their organs 
more delicate and minute. Such persons both feel 
disease more, and resist it more vigorously when 
attacked by it, than others of coarser mould. 

Nevertheless, there comes a time to us all 
(generally somewhere about, or soon after, the 
middle period of life), when, however great the 
resisting powers may have been, disease is not so 
quickly or so completely recovered from as for- 
merly. Instead of quickly recovering all his wonted 
elasticity of frame, or vigour of mind, the invalid 
remains for some time in an intermediate state — 
neither ill, nor yet quite well. There is some- 
thing which he cannot shake oflf. He thinks it is 
a remnant of the disease, something left behind ; 
and he is for putting in another ferret, in the shape 
of physic, to drive out this la&t lingeimg rat 
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But this is false reasoning, because the sup- 
posed facts upon which it is foulided are no facts. 
The character of his functions may be healthy ; 
there may be no materials left of a morbid cha- 
racter ; but the functions are languid in their play, 
and vital force is eliminated from them with less 
energy than before. Hence the languor which 
oppresses the limbs, and the dulness which ob- 
scures the intellect. The body may answer to its 
natural stimuli — air, heat, food, exercise — but 
not so cheerfully, nor with the accustomed reci- 
procity and mutual adjustment. 

Subsequent attacks of illness are followed by 
still greater changes, until at last these vestiges, 
or footprints of disease, remain indelibly im- 
pressed upon the organism. We can now no 
longer hope to be rid of our enemy — the settled 
cough, the rheumatic or gouty limb, the feeble 
and irritable heart, the stomach whose digestive 
powers are seriously reduced. We are, in fact, 
both absolutely and relatively put down lower in 
the constitutional scale, and become a permanent 
invalid. 

The means of removing this enfeebled con- 
dition of our organs, however slowly that removal 
may be effected, now becomes the subject of our 
anxious consideration. Even should removal be 
impracticable, there is something to be done. 
We may try to keep matters in statu quo ; and 
prevent the present bearable condition of the 
Q 
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system from still further degenerating into one 
utterly unbearable and hopeless. 

Even this latter is a good by many to be sedu^*>^%^ 
lously sought after. A 

It is in this description of case, when the prac- 'P 
tised eye of the experienced observer discerns 
that the patient's condition scarcely admits of 
amendment, still less of cure, and his honest 
tongue tells the patient that to prevent getting 
worse must be his chief care, that the quack and 
the charlatan of every grade steps in to hold up 
delusive hopes before the jaundiced vision of the 
unresigned sufiFerer. 

No doubt, it is hard for one lying prostrate on 
the bed of sickness to contemplate with serenity 
of mind the time, perhaps fast approaching, when 
this earthly tabernacle must be dissolved, and all 
the ties of hope and joy snapped asunder. But 
it is almost harder for one in the coodition to 
which I have just referred, to believe that he is 
not curable by some means or by some person. If 
his desire for life and health have got ahead of 
his reason, on account of his ignorance or want of 
faith in the teachings of science, then will he who 
bids the highest for the patronage of the vale- 
tudinarian be the most favoured physician. If 
he promise life and health by the means of some 
potent elixir, some wonderful life pills, or by 
some curious and unusual process or manipula- 
tion, he will obtain credit for his nostrums just 
jn propoTtion to the audacity of his assertions. 
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and the novelty of the performances by which he 
pretends to cure. Novelty above all I Something 
untried, and hitherto unheard-of, will, in spite of 
all the rules of logic, of all sound experience, be 
the favourite ' cure ' for the moment with this 
class of persons; just because everything eUe has 
been tried and failed, and this has not. With 
such people, ^ OTtine ignotuTn pro mirifico ^ and 
' Onme mirifioum pro beneftdo ' are convertible 
terms. Every unknown thing is, for therriy a 
miracle; and every miracle must work a cure. 
Thus will charlatanry and imposture thrive so 
long as medicine is less than a science of demon- 
stration, and so long as the characteristic of the 
education of the great majority of persons is total 
absence of all knowledge of the natural sciences, 
and of that which relates to the functions of their 
own bodies and their own minds in particular. 

Could those people whose money goes to fill 
the pockets of the host of advertising quacks, m 
and out of the profession, be only induced to 
listen to an explanation of the very principles of 
disordered action, or make themselves acquainted, 
however slightly, with the manner in which 
natural causes act upon their, bodies in health as 
well as in disease, much of the quack's harvest 
would remain unreaped. If they would only be- 
lieve that disease, to be recovered from, must 
necessarily be a restorative process ; that the high 
fever, the profuse sweats, the violent cough, the 
beating heart, are only so many \rjx\a\si^ <5!IS^«^ 
ci2 
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vital powers to eject the unnatural invader from 
the system, which are to be followed by quieter 
but not less useful eflforts, by which those functions 
which have gone astray are to be brought back 
into the proper track* 

They should recollect too, because it can easily 
be understood, that just in proportion to the 
commotion which has been excited in the system 
by the violent assaults of the enemy, will be the 
depth of the exhaustion by which the struggle will 
be followed, and the slowness and painful elabo- 
ration of the restorative processes. 

Nor is this position affected by the apparently 
rapid convalescence from various diseases, such as 
many epidemic and contagious disorders. There 
may to all ajypearance be a rapid recovery from 
the very lowest point ; but the recovery is only 
apparent — it is not complete. Every medical man 
knows the critical state in which the system re- 
mains after any of this class of diseases, and how 
readily it succumbs to some new invader ; whilst 
a permanent deterioration of the constitution is 
the almost invariable consequence. 

It stands to reason also, that an originally 
defective constitution, or a frame weakened by 
previous disease, or intemperance, will have a 
much smaller chance of making a perfect recovery 
than one more happily situated ; and that there 
must come a time when complete repair of the 
injuries received from disease is no longer pos- 
sJble. 
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To accept a lower position, a reduced status in 
the ranks of health, as a fait accompliy is, under, 
these circumstances, the wisest course. To tamper 
with the debilitated vital machinery by drugs 
ignorantly chosen or rashly administered, is mad- 
ness ; whilst to try to hasten what reparation is 
still possible by specious and unnatural appliances, 
or by calling upon the enfeebled frame for extra 
exertion to cast oflf its lethargy, is to destroy the 
powers which are still on our side, and to throw 
away the valuable time which should be given up 
to a careful nursing and husbanding of the re- 
maining powers of life. It is true philosophy to 
know how both to grow old and to grow invalid 
with composure. 

There is a very essential difference between the 
operation of different classes of disease, which the 
invalid ought to understand. Some of them are 
essentially rapid and acute in their nature ; they 
come on suddenly, affect the system profoundly, 
and depart as quickly as they came. This is the 
case with what are called zymotic diseases, which 
are caused by the entrance of a poison into the 
body which creates there a kind of ferment. 
These poisons are of such a destructive nature 
that their prolonged stay would be certainly fatal. 
All the forces of the organism, therefore, arouse 
themselves simultaneously to repel the invader, 
and eject him from the system, as a night guard 
on duty quickly passes the- signal of danger on to 
the others, to inform them of the «\\Meii ^^^'^ 
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upon the garrison, until every sword and bayonet 
is quickly seized to drive out the assailants. If 
the little garrison prove unequal to cope with the 
invading forces, or if they have been remiss in 
arousing themselves until the enemy has eflfected 
a lodgment in force within the ramparts, they are 
sure to be defeated, and fall an easy prey to the 
enemy, whose emblem is death. If, on the other 
hand, the vital powers are actively on the alert, and 
in suflBcient force, they are able not only to repel 
the enemy, after a fierce conflict it may be, but 
they get thoroughly rid of him ; not a trace of his 
assault being visible on tiie scene of the on- 
slaught. 

Seldom, however, is this dislodgment effected 
so completely and effectually as to leave behind 
no trace of the fierce struggle. There are wounds, 
and scars, and crippled limbs, to testify to the 
severity of the contest, and to the dangers which 
the courageous defenders have passed through. 
Thus the lungs often remain permanently damaged 
after measles or small-pox; the kidneys after 
scarlatina ; the stomach and bowels after fever ; 
and the heart after rheumatism. 

And when these vestiges — these remcments of 
disease, still linger on, do not try to dislodge them 
by the same vigorous onslaughts as you made to 
repel the first assault of the enemy. The garrison 
is fatigued, wounded, and quite unable to resume 
such powerful efforts for a long while to come. 
It requires rest and food to recruit its strength. 
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The wise practitioBer will always regard such 
cases in this light ; he will be content to work out 
all traces of the recent disease by slow and mild 
measures. He will endeavour to remove ex- 
haustion by gentle supplies ; and by not making 
greater call upon the vital powers than they can 
well respond to. The steady increment of health, 
so gained, almost inappreciable it may be, from 
day to day, will be the best reward of his patience. 
Little by little the fabric will be rebuilt, the 
functions resume their natural order of play ; and 
in a longer or shorter period, according to the 
youth and vigour of the constitution, the organism 
resumes the aspect which it possessed before any 
assault was made upon it. 

But chronic diseases are quite different, both 
in their mode of attack and in their mode of 
cure. Arising by slow, and, perhaps, to the 
patient, unperceived steps, within the system 
itself, they are generally the result of long-con- 
tinued opposition to some of the dictates of nature, 
to her laws of health. Errors in diet or regimen ; 
or in exercise and business ; or some hereditary 
or latent taint which these errors have brought 
into activity ; or adverse influences of climate, air, 
or occupation, have been acting through long 
months or years before the final result is made 
manifest. There has been going on a long, silent, 
almost unperceived battle between these insidious 
enemies and the guardians of health. The powers 
of the latter, however, are finite, ^\i\l%^ \]ciSi'5fc <5>\ 
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the former are practically infinite, and the weaker 
succumbs at last. 

Many warnings, many threatenings to retire 
from the contest, may have been given to ' the 
reasoning powers, but they are too often unheeded, 
or action upon them is postponed until it be too 
late. The garrison has to surrender, but it will 
not yield until there is no sound bastion remain- 
ing under which to seek shelter from the enemy's 
darts — no loophole through which defence may 
be continued. 

How can rapid recovery be expected in such a 
case as this ? I he enemy may have desisted from 
his assaults, but only after he has rifled all the 
resources of the place ; carried away the remain- 
ing part of the garrison, leaving it a mere skele- 
ton — a shell without life or souL 

Now, when the few remains of vitality left in 
the system after a lengthened struggle, such as I 
have endeavoured to depict, rise from the dust 
into which the enemy has trodden them, they are 
found to be enfeebled to the last degree. No 
work can be expected of them for a long while, 
except such as is actually necessary for their own 
existence. The effect of causes which have been 
long in operation cannot be removed in a day. 
The longer the time in which they have been 
undermining the constitution, the more complete 
will probably be the wreck they will make of it, 
and the more slow must be the possible recovery, 
and the fainter our hopes of attaining it. 
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The philosophy of these remarks is, that not 
only is there folly in hoping for miracles from 
medicine to work the speedy recovery from old- 
standing ailments, but there is danger also. Eash- 
ness and undue calls upon the powers of the 
system are here highly to be deprecated, for the 
reasons just stated ; and the well-meant but foolish 
attempts to expedite matters may be followed by 
total and irremediable failure. 

The condition here indicated will be best re- 
covered from by a steady persistence in a carefully 
and judiciously chosen restorative system; by 
bringing all the ordinary means by which health 
is preserved or regained to bear in p'f^oper force 
upon the debilitated system, so as to re-create its 
structure; and during this delicate process all 
circumstances adverse to health should be most 
carefully avoided. A proper temperature; the 
best air ; the most suitable food ; gentle and easy 
exercise for the body, and more or less complete 
relaxation of mind, with the unremitting exercise 
of cleanliness of the skin, must form the ground- 
work of our proceeding, whatever recondite or 
wonder-working drugs we may exhibit along with 
them. 

The convalescent should not be ashamed of 
believing himself put back several degrees in the 
scale of human organisation. He is no longer the 
highly-placed animal he formerly was; he has 
descended lower in manhood. He has retrograded 
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towards childhood, and must have a child's nursing, 
a child's food, and a child's exercise. 

The acceptance of these unpleasant facts will, 
perhaps, involve a higher degree of patience, 
humility, and resignation, than is generally met 
with. In many cases, indeed, these virtues are, 
unfortunately, practically ignored. The busy mer- 
chant wants to get back to his counting-house. 
The temperature, he says, will be all right, and 
of course he can manage his diet and exercise. 
Yes. But does he not intend to work his brain 
as heretofore? So the professional man. He 
must see his patients, or his clients. They are 
worrying him ; they won't wait ; but he will only 
do a little. Whilst the chances are that we shall 
find these men not only doing their former 
amount of brain-work, but actually trying to 
fetch up arrears ! 

These are the things which make convalescence 
so notoriously incomplete ; that leave those ves- 
tiges of disease behind to grow into new gemis, 
which, together, make the • opprobrium of the 
medical art, whilst, in reality, they are only a 
monument to the avarice or folly of the patient. 
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CHAPTER II. 
DIET OF THE INVALID AND CONVALESCENT. 

Section I. — Choice and Pbeparation of Food. 

The greatest difficulties which an invalid, or a 
person convalescing from severe or protracted 
disease, has to encounter are to be found in the 
want of balance between the demands of the 
system on the one hand, and the powers of diges- 
tion on the other. During the course of most 
acute diseases great waste of the body takes place. 
Even a common cold leaves a void — a feeling of 
emptiness, and craving for fresh supplies. But, 
unfortunately, the stomach partakes of the debility 
which oppresses the other organs, whether it have 
been itself affected or not. 

The digestive organs having suffered loss of 
power, it will be necessary to adapt the supplies 
which are furnished to them to their enfeebled 
condition, as regards the absolute quantity^ the 
quality y and the mode of taking the food, in order 
that they may not be over-burdened with too 
much work at one time. Our ob^^o^t* \s» Xk^ '^^ 
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nourishment into the system as quickly as possible, 
and this object will be generally best attained by 
giving smaller quantities at a time, and more fre- 
quently repeated, than was the habit in health. In 
this way the stomach may be induced to tolerate a 
large quantity in the whole ; whilst, were it to be 
called upon to digest a heavy meal at once, it 
would prove to be quite unequal to the task. 

Moreover, the feebleness of the digestive organs, 
which, after severe illness, approach very nearly 
to the condition of advanced age, requires that we 
should save them all the exertion in converting a 
meal into nourishment, which lies in our power. 
The operations performed by the stomach upon the 
food are two — the one, the disintegration and 
reduction of the food to a pulpy mass ; and the 
other y its conversion into chyme, through the in- 
fluence of the gastric juice. If we can save it any 
of this work, we shall also save, pro tanto^ the ex- 
penditure of its vital energies. 

Now, the secretion of the gastric juice is the 
peculiar function of the stomach ; and the conver- 
sion of aliment into chyme, or the first portion of 
digestion, can only be properly performed in that 
organ. But we may assist very much in the way 
of reducing the food to a pulpy mass so as readily 
to permit the gastric juice to penetrate into every- 
portion of it. 

Hence the utility of comminuting solid food 
into very small portions, and masticating them 
witli extra caxe. There is great danger of the 
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invalid, whose jaws are weak, bolting his food 
without sufficient mastication, whereby it escapes 
the action of the saliva of the mouth. Minced 
meat, served with thick gravy or sauce, is open to 
this objection, and should never be given to an 
invalid unless it have been stewed so long as 
readily to fall into shreds. If the patient be too 
weak to chew his food, this precaution in the 
cooking of it must be borne in mind. 

Meat may be pounded and reduced to a com- 
plete pulp before it is given to persons with a 
very weak stomach, for it is the separating the 
hard fibres of animal food from each other which 
taxes its powers more than the digesting of it. 
Stews, carefully made by slow boiling for several 
hours, the fat being carefully skimmed off, with a 
little of some soft fibred vegetable, such as young 
carrots, turnips, &c., are a most grateful and 
appetising dish to an enervated stomach. But 
then they must be well made. The meat should 
be chopped fine before being put into the stew- 
pan, and then a less time will be required for the 
operation. 

Warmth and spices, by stimulating the glands 
of the mouth, assist very much in exciting a flow 
of saliva, which, being swallowed with the food, 
is a great help to digestion. What sick person 
has not felt the dry tongue sticking to the clammy 
mouth, and covered with a brown fur, which 
effectually closes up the orifices of its pupillae, 
thus depriving him from perceiving the fra^ranc^ 
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and savour of the food? Spices are here of 
especial service, if used with moderation. They 
are further useful when they reach the stomach, 
by exciting the same kind of action there as in 
the mouth — viz, an increase of its secretion of 
gastric juice. 

Now, cold food, cold meat, bread and butter, 
are deficient in their stimulating quality, and are 
therefore instinctively disliked by the sick. Hot 
toasted bread for breakfast, with a bit of chop 
nicely peppered, will often digest when plain 
bread and butter, with tea or coffee, remains for 
hours in the stomach. 

But it must be remembered that there is a 
great difference between condiments, such as salt, 
pepper, and other spices, and such substances as 
are preserved to be used as a relish; such as 
pickles, anchovies, olives, cured fish, and the like. 
These last, along with the spices, contain an amount 
of hard and indigestible fibre, which is about the 
worst thing that can be put into a weak stomach. 
Thus a person who might be induced to digest a 
good meal of chicken or game, with the assistance 
of a good bread sauce with a little cayenne in it, 
might die from eating pickled walnuts with his 
chop, or anchovy with his toast at breakfast. 

Take care, then, in giving stimulating spices, to 
assist in the digestion of the food, that they occupy 
but the smallest compass, and be such, indeed, as 
shall require no digestion at all. 

The fact that the stomach is debilitated after 
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disease, an^ generally in ill-health, points to 
another caution with respect to the preparation 
of food. It should be divested, as much as pos- 
sible, of all those portions which are more difficult 
of digestion than the rest, or which, by their 
bulk, take up much room in the stomach, tend- 
ing to irritate it by their presence. Such are 
all bony, gristly, and stringy parts of meat ; poultry 
when too old ; and meat too much or too little 
done. Here, again, minute comminution and 
stewing are of the greatest use. 

Of vegetable food, select the tenderest, which 
is generally the youngest, and such as can be 
easily reduced to a pulp. Young cabbages, being 
stringy, are inadmissible; whilst young carrots 
and turnips, having less woody fibre in them than 
those that are mature, are to be preferred to 
them. Cauliflower and broccoli freed from all 
stringy and leafy parts, artichokes and peas, will 
answer the requirement, as also well-refined and 
well-cooked potatoes. 

Of meats, choose the best ; and the best animal 
food is that from a mature animal, well-fed, and 
of the best quality. The lean of fat meat is 
already half dissected by the fat globules which 
are everywhere intermingled with the lean fibre. 
Let it be hung just sufficiently long for the stiff- 
ness of death to have passed away, and until a 
slight tenderness to the touch has arrived, but 
entirely short of the slightest touch of taint or 
putrefaction. White meats, such as veal^ lamb^ 
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and poultry, do not improve by hanging, and, if 
tainted in the least degree, are utterly unfit for 
food. Artificial ripeness may be given to mutton, 
hams, &c., by burying them in brown sugar for a 
week or more. A leg of good mutton buried for 
three weeks in a cask of sugar is fit for the table 
of an epicure. 

Section II. — Animal and Vegetable Food. 

The selection of animal and vegetable food 
respectively by an invalid is a subject of great 
importance, and one by no means to be decided 
by the rough-and-ready chemistry which the dis- 
ciples of Mr. Banting are so rashly applying to 
their digestive laboratory. 

It is not here a question as to how much nitro- 
gen may be contained in this or that article of 
diet; or how much waste of substance it will re- 
store ; or how much muscle it will make to re- 
place fat removed. These theorists forget that 
all the usual articles of food — flesh, bread, pota- 
toes — possess ample store of nitrogen for all the 
wants of the body, and, if moderation be ob- 
served, none too much; whilst if no more fat, 
starch, or sugar than is mingled in the compo- 
sition of these articles, or which is necessary to 
make them relish, be eaten, the system will not 
become oppressed with those masses of fat which 
nine times out of ten are the direct result of over- 
eating. The true Bantingism lies in moderation 
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in supplies, not in excluding from the ordinary 
diet any one or more of those articles which, when 
taken in excess, go to form useless masses of fat, 
but which, taken in the proper, normal, and in- 
stinctive proportion, are as useful, and even essen- 
tial, to the well-being of the system as the most 
highly nitrogenised substances. 

Again, the term chemical foody as applied to 
fat, sugar, starch, &c,, is altogether a misnomer, 
if it is meant to be used in contradistinction to 
vital food ; because some portion of every kind of 
food, probably, goes to the nutrition of the body, 
and only when they have become effete and worn 
out does the system part with the materials which 
it has once adopted into the structure of its frame. 
There is no proof that any part of the food answers 
710 other purpose than to feed a fire ever going 
on in the blood wherewith to warm the body. 
That carbonaceous food answers the purpose of 
the generating animal heat better than nitro- 
genous — that is to say, that oil, fat, sugar, starch, 
are more useful in this particular direction than 
bread, flesh, eggs, &c. — may be true ; but that they 
have no other office than that of directly main- 
taining animal heat, is what physiology has not yet 
proved. Hence, also, it follows that we shall be 
equally wrong to deprive ourselves altogether of 
fat, sugar, and starch, because there is a tendency in 
the system (generally from lazy indulgent habits) 
to lay by a certain quantity of these substances 
in useless layers of fat under the skin. Unless it 
R 
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can be proved that, before fat is thus stored away, 
it does not perform any useful ofl&ce in the 
economy, we can only look upon the principles 
of Bantingism (which, by the way, are as old as 
the hills) as wpon their trial — a trial made, in 
many instances, doubtless, at the serious cost of i 
those who present their corpora vila for experi- 
ment. 

Obesity. — After all, it is the excess of supply in 
proportion to waste which causes obesity — eating 
and drinking the rations of a thresher, whilst 
undergoing the labour only of a Bond Street 
beau. * Live upon sixpence a day, and earn it,' 
was the direction of Abemethy to one who asked 
him for a recipe against getting fat. And * keep 
your eyes and ears open,' i.e. an active mind, 
*and your mouth shut,' i.e. a temperate diet, 
will answer equally well. 

Importance of Easy Digestibility. — The party 
which the invalid has first to consult is his clerk 
of the works, his director-general of the kitchen 
— ^the stomach. He must choose his food with 
reference to its digestibility rather than to its 
nutritive properties. As I have already observed, 
all the great articles of ordinary diet are suffi- 
ciently nutritious if only they can be properly 
digested. But if they cannot, then Hurbot, 
venison, and woodcock,' the ' dinner for an em- 
peror,' will be useless, even poisonous, to him. 
For rich albuminous food, if not digested when 
it readies the stomach, speedily runs into inci- 
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pient putrefaction, and then it excites the most 
dangerous irritation throughout the whole track 
of the digestive canal. Some of the most dis- 
tressing attacks of gastralgia., or neuralgia of the 
stomach, and of painful diarrhoea, which I have 
ever witnessed, were caused by imprudently taking 
highly azotised — that is, nitrogenous — food before 
the stomach was in a condition to digest it. In 
such a case, there is nothing for it but for the 
stomach, with painful eflforts, to force the offend- 
ing mass through the pyloric opening into the 
bowels; where, being crude and imdigested, it 
speedily sets up violent spasmodic efforts at ex- 
pulsion, for which diarrhoea is necessary. The 
injury to the coats of the stomach and intestines 
so caused, remains for a length of time a painful 
record of over-haste to be well. 

It will, therefore, be a good plan for the invalid 
and convalescent to observe a rule which was laid 
down for sick-room diet ; viz. in any case where 
he has reason to doubt his ability to digest 
what he desires to take, or even what the 
stage of his convalescence seems to demand, to 
use a diet a little in arrear of his condition — 
less nitrogenous food, and more farinaceous. 
Then, step by step, he may proceed to mingle 
more and more of the former with the latter. 
Another good plan is to take the strongest part of 
the diet, as the animal part of it, in an already 
half-digested form, as beef-tea, or well-stewed 
or pounded meat or poultry. Pish is aa \\>tei- 
R 2 
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mediate diet, a kind of half-way house between 
animal and vegetable food, which might be much 
more largely used than it is, with advantage. 

The patient will perhaps complain that in all 
this he is treated like a child, and offered milk, 
eggs, and broth, when he should be eating chops 
and drinking stout. But if his digestive powers 
are reduced to the condition of those of a child, 
by all means should he be fed as one. There is 
DO opprobrium attached to the name of milk-diet 
It is a highly nitrogenous and nutritious food, 
and in general very digestible. The addition of 
lime-water, or of an egg, with a teaspoonful of 
brandy, or a grain or two of cayenne pepper, to 
the milk, makes it one of the most stimulating, 
as well as digestible, substances which we can 
administer ; and then, it is all nourishment. 

There are other animal substances which, from 
their tender and gelatinous nature, approach 
nearly to milk and eggs in utility. First amongst 
these stands the stomach of the cow — tripe. Tripe 
when liked is one of the lightest and pleasantest 
of foods. Its presence in the stomach seems not 
to be felt at all ; and it takes scarcely more than 
an hour in digesting. Tripe should be first soaked 
in water, and then well boiled in milk, and 
eaten with bread sauce, mth a soupgon of onion 
in it. 

Sweetbreads, liver, and the other internal parts 
of animals, except the heart, are very easy of 
digestion. Then come chicken and lamb. All 
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these things should be well boiled^ even if they 
be browned before the fire afterwards. 

As regards fowls, rabbits, &c., except they be 
very young, they are very doubtful articles for an 
invalid's stomach. Their fibre is hard and stringy, 
and the stomach has often much more difficulty 
in separating them from each other than it has in 
the case of tender mutton, or even beef. If at all 
hard, they should always be well stewed. 

Of fish, oysters, fresh and raw, with a little 
vinegar and pepper, are undoubtedly the easiest 
of digestion, as they are also provocative of appe- 
tite. Next come trout, grayling, and some other 
kinds of fresh-water fish ; then haddock, whiting, 
flounders, soles, &c. ; salmon, turbot, and mullet, 
are quite too good for the invalid to begin with. 

But whilst the invalid is confined to this class 
of food, one which may be called the mildly albu- 
minous, farinaceous substances of easy digestion, 
should still form the principal portion of his 
diet. If he cannot eat bread, a little good biscuit 
broken into his soup or milk will be necessary. 
Or he may supply the place of this cereal by 
thickening milk with oatmeal. Light batter- 
puddings, with the gravy of meat poured over 
them, are delicious ; or batter balls may be put 
into the soup in the Italian fashion. Macaroni, 
tapioca, and vermicelli, are all also excellent sub- 
stitutes for bread. A good meat soup, with plenty 
of macaroni and a little cayenne in it, will make 
an excellent luncheon for- an iiLy«i\4. ^\\si Va& 
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resumed his late hour of dinner. Macaroni, ver- 
micelli, and tapioca, do y^ell also boiled in milk, 
or made into puddings. 

Whenever stewed or boiled firuit makes a por- 
tion of the invalid's dietary, as it often may with 
advantage, it should be done with breadcrumbs 
well browned, and mixed together in eatiug, so 
that the stomach, in attacking the crumbs, may 
get the fruit unawares.* 

Eice is generally spoiled for the invalid's use 
by not being half boiled. If boiled to a pulp and 
well dried, it also forms a good vehicle for stewed 
fruit. 

Difference between Albuminous and Starchy 
Food in regard of Digestion. 

Salivary Digestion. — With regard to passing 
from a diet which is chiefly farinaceous and 
vegetable, or at most albuminous, to one of a 
more animal and fibrinous character, it will be 
well to remember what was observed in the chap- 
ter on sick-room diet, viz. that there is an essential 
difference between the mode in which starchy sub- 
stances, such as bread, biscuit, potatoes, rice, &c., 
and that in which animal substances are digested. 
Starch, which constitutes the largest portion of 

• A nice way to serve roasted apples is to press the pulp 
through a small sieve, so as to separate all the stringy fibre ; 
then to work it up into a shape with the addition of sugar and a 
little butter, and surround the mass with these hot, brown 
breadcrumbs. See Diets in Appendix. 
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flour, of the diflferent grains of the pulp of pota-* 
toes, of arrowroot, sago, tapioca, &c., is acted upon 
chiefly by the saliva of the mouth. By this fluid 
alone these matters can be reduced to a pulpy, 
homogeneous, saccharine mass, half digested, and 
ready to take on the next stage of digestion, viz, the 
formation of fresh compounds out of the old. It 
does not appear that the gastric juice of the 
stomach has much to do with the digestion of 
starch; but the juices of the small intestines, 
which resemble the saliva in composition, seems to 
be required to finish the process which was begun 
in the mouth and stomach. 

Here, then, we see a reason for restricting the 
diet to these articles of food chiefly, so long as 
digestion in the stomach is very feeble, or alto- 
gether abolished. If the debilitated state of the 
patient absolutely requires nitrogenous food, it 
must be given as thin beef-tea, or Gillon's essence, 
which are probably absorbed into the blood with 
comparatively little change. 

On the other hand, starchy foods require to be 
thoroughly masticated, or they will certainly dis- 
agree. Have you not seen an old nurse, when 
feeding a baby with pap, first put every spoonful 
into her own mouth before giving it into that of 
the child ? We think this a nasty process, but it 
is a physiological one. The old crone supplies 
the saliva to the starch which is necessary for its 
perfect digestion. How she ever came by this 
piece of scientific dietetics, I know lioi. 'S^d!^^'^ 
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it is instinct. Again, all starchy foods require to 
be thoroughly well boiled. The starch consists 
of minute globules, or cells, which are each en- 
closed in a tough capsule, or skin; these are 
almost impenetrable by the stomach, and require 
long-continued heat and moisture to burst them. 
Therefore it is a mistake to add rice, barley, or 
groats, to broth, or make them into puddings, 
without their having been previously well boiled, 
to burst the starch cells. In fact this class of 
substances cannot well be cooked too much ; for 
if they are underdone, they convey no nutrimsnt 
to the invalid stomach. 

Deficiency of Gastric Juice. — When the sto- 
mach has been debilitated by protracted disease, 
and the blood has become too poor to provide 
gastric juice in sufficient quantity and of good 
quality, such as is required for the solution of 
animal flesh, it will be always necessary to take 
the first solid food from the vegetable kingdom, 
and for some time to place our chief dependence 
upon that. 

Vegetable, i.e. starchy, substances are not so 
liable to pass into putrefaction in the event of not 
being digested as are those taken from the animal 
kingdom, nor do they irritate the bowels so much 
in the same case. 

As a general rule, then, the invalid who is pro- 
gressing slowly towards solid food should make 
his first essays upon farinaceous articles, or a 
mixture of these with animal broths. It is non- 
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sense to say that mutton chops, or chickens, are 
as easy of digestion, and far more nutritious, than 
these substances. Neither of the assertions is 
true. Nothing is nutritive which cannot be di- 
gested; and when the digestive organs are in a 
weakened state, such food only should be given 
as will address itself to that organ which is the 
soundest. The condition of the mouth and its 
saliva, the stomach and its gastric juice, and of 
the pancreas and liver, with their fluid and bile, 
must each be studied separately. 

These being the data which will guide us in the 
selection of animal and vegetable food respec- 
tively, and such being the peculiar mode of diges- 
tion as regards carbonaceous or starchy substances, 
it remains now to glance at the peculiarities of 
the digestion of animal fibre. 

Stomachic DiGESTiON.^The stomach is the prin- 
cipal organ concerned in the digestion of meat 
and other substances of animal origin. It does 
not matter much if they have not been submitted 
to the action of saliva, so long as they have been 
comminuted and torn to shrecjs by the action of 
the teeth. Indeed, as I have already observed, 
we may spare the stomach great part of its duties, 
in regard to the digestion of flesh, by having it 
reduced to a state of pulp before it is taken. 
This must be done by the teeth, if possible ; and 
if not, then by mincing, pounding, and stewing. 
Having thus lessened the stomach's labours, it has 
only the second half of the ^io<i^«;& \jc> ^^^^'^itxfiw^ 
VIZ. the conversion of tlie food m\.o e^vyox^. 
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This process is performed by the agency of the 
gastric juice, and by the proper motion of the 
stomach, whereby the food is continually moved 
from end to end, and back again in the stomach, 
so as to bring every particle of it into direct 
contact with the gastric juice. As each portion 
becomes reduced to a pulp, it is passed on through 
the pyloric orifice, or smaller opening of the 
stomach, which leads into the intestines. At 
this portal every applicant has to stand and de- 
liver ; if any be too hard or too stringy, it is 
rejected, and the fluid portion only allowed to 
pass the gate ; the rest has to make its rounds as 
before, until all the efforts of the stomach have 
been expended upon it. 

To recapitulate. When the supply of gastric 
juice is much diminished or altogether stopped, 
as it is in most acute diseases, such as inflamma- 
tions, fevers, &c., we must use farinaceous articles 
of diet — sago, arrowroot, tapioca, &c. ; afterwards 
we may proceed to miDgle with these some clear 
broth — beef-tea or Gillon's essence — until the 
digestive powers of the stomach return. But if 
the prostration be so great that there is no diges- 
tion either in the mouth, stomach, or intestines, 
clear beef-tea must be given, in the hope that it 
will be absorbed directly into the blood without 
undergoing digestion ; and with it, stimulants to 
rouse the action of the absorbent vessels. 

But, on the other hand, animal food can be 
^ven wienever the stomach has recovered itself 
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sufficiently to pour out gastric juice, which it will 
do as convalescence advances, and throughout 
the course of many chronic diseases. Wherever 
there is great waste of bodily substance, as after 
fevers, there animal food, or at least albuminous 
substances— eggs, milk, bread, &c. — will be re- 
quired to fill up the void. 

Thirdly, we must remember that the heat- 
forming powers of the system are reduced both 
during illness, and also generally in ill health, 
and during convalescence. It will be necessary 
to give a good share of such substances — ^butter, 
fat, sugar, starch, &c. — as will serve to produce 
animal heat. If we do not do this, the system 
will seize upon those materials which are intended 
for the recruiting of the bodily powers, and con- 
vert therm into fuel. This is an extravagant and 
wasteful process ; and explains how some conva- 
lescents remain thin and emaciated long after 
they have been taking a good allowance of animal 
food. We must not use the building materials 
to light the fire with. 

Intestinal Digestion. — There are other organs 
besides the mouth and stomach concerned in 
digestion. The principal of these are the liver 
and the pancreas, or sweetbread. The bile and 
the pancreatic fluid are thrown out into the in- 
testine just where the food makes its entrance 
into it from the stomach. What remains to do 
towards the completion of digestion is principally 
done here. The conversion oi fefc voK^ ^^^ssax^^ 
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soapy substance is supposed to be effected by the 
pancreatic juice, and the change of the chyme 
into chyle is due, in great part, to the operation 
of that fluid combined with the bile. 

When these organs are affected, it will be ad- 
visable to make some alteration in the diet. If 
the flow of bile be arrested, as it is in jaundice, 
and some organic diseases of the liver, vegetable 
and fatty substances are improper. Lean ' meat 
or broths, which the stomach can manage alone, 
will be the best diet ; and for these the appetite 
is, in some cases, ravenous. In the rare cases of 
pancreatic disease, oils and fats are not digested 
at all, but pass off by stool. It is clearly useless, 
therefore, to give them in such cases. The well- 
known nausea excited by fatty or rich food, when 
one is ^ bilious,' or when the liver is out of order, 
shows instinctively that such things are no longer 
admissible. When the small intestines are the 
seat of disease — ^ulcerated or inflamed, or cancer- 
ous — ^it is highly important to give only the 
blandest food, and such as shall be entirely re- 
duced to a soft pulp before it reaches them. For 
this reason solid animal food must be divested of 
all hard, stringy, or indigestible portions, and 
vegetables be reduced to an even pulp. Well- 
boiled rice, tapioca, and such smooth things will 
answer best, accompanied with clear broths, and 
milk and eggs. 

For want of attention to these matters, patients 
with ulcerated bowels may be starved to death in 
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the midst of plenty. If the food is given in too 
coarse a form, or in such large quantity as will 
irritato the stomach to part with it before it is all 
digested, it will pass into the bowels, and irritate 
them so as to excite diarrhoea, which is imme- 
diately set up for the purpose of getting rid of 
the offending matter, and thus no nourishment is 
passed into the system. 

Here tripe, oysters, young lamb, chicken, and 
winged game, will be found the best animal foods. 
Poorer persons may take broth thickened with rice, 
or barley well boiled, or milk with a little suet 
boiled in it. 

Section III, — Cooking. ,. 

The digestibility of food depends in xi very 
great degree upon the mode in which it is pre- 
pared for the stomach by cooking. 

Boiling. — Of the various modes by which food 
is cooked — boiling, stewing, roasting, baking, 
frying, or broiling — none are so good for the 
invalid whose stomach is very feeble as boiling 
or slow stewing. After this comes roasting and 
baking, and, lastly, broiling and frying. There 
are, however, great individual differences which 
will take from the uniformity of the rule ; and, 
as is the case with the system in general, all 
universal dicta upon cookery and digestion will 
be found to be fallacious. 

It is true that by boiling meat the agreeable 
aroma which arises, when it is roasted especially^ 
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from such as abound in osmazome, and certain 
peculiar odoriferous principles of an oily nature, 
such as ducks, geese, and wild fowl contain, ai-e 
missed. These peculiar flavouring principles no 
doubt assist the digestion of such substances, and 
rouse the torpid stomach to increased action. 
Epicures well know this, and accordingly make 
every successive dish to eclipse its predecessors 
in the agreeability of its odour or the piquancy 
of its savour. But boiling is more efifective in 
softening the animal fibre, and separating eacli 
fibril from another. It also bursts the starch cells 
of farinaceous substances, such as rice, sago, 
arrowroot, and potatoes, better than any other 
mode. 

The, principal efifects, then, of boiling or stewing 
are softening of the fibrous structure of both animal 
and vegetable matters, and preparing them for 
the entrance of the saliva and of the gastric and 
other digestive juices. It is, therefore, most 
suitable in the earlier stages of convalescence, 
whilst the stomach is weak and unable to perform 
both the reducing and the converting operations 
which soKd food imposes upon it. Its defects 
are, as just stated, the absence of aroma and 
flavour by which, in roasted meat, &c., the nerves 
of the mouth and stomach are excited, and 
probably a larger quantity of the digestive fluids 
poured out. This defect may, in some measure, 
be remedied by the addition of flavorous or spicy 
^substances to boiled meat. Thus we add caper 
sauce to boiled mutton, mmt ^auc^ to lamb. 
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highly-seasoned sausage to turkey, and stuff 
boiled veal with strong herbs. 

Stewing. — The best way of adding flavour to 
the comparative tastelessness of boiled meat where 
vegetables may not be eaten, is to boil or stew 
them along with the meat, afterwards straining 
them out. Thus celery, carrots, turnips, onions, 
may give their flavour, whilst their vegetable fibre 
is excluded. And, used in this way, the flavours 
of these substances will seldom disagree ; indeed, 
they will add much to the digestibility of the 
dish. 

Boiling is also much the most economical way 
of making use of animal food, especially for the 
poor ; but only in case the juices which pass out 
of it into the water are used as soup. Poor 
people, who can seldom buy meat, except in very 
small quantities, waste one-half of it by injudicious 
cookery. They almost always fry or broil it, by 
which a large portion is dissipated, and the rest 
hardened and made less digestible. Could they 
be taught the virtues of the Frenchman's pot au 
feu, or the Spaniard's universal pipkin, they might 
provide their families with much more savoury 
meals, whilst retaining every particle of the 
nourishment of their food. 

The waste in cooking boiled meat will be found 
to be much less than by any other mode of pre- 
paration. 

Loss IN Cooking. — ^From a set of experiments 
which I made with great care, to serve as a ^vda 
for a hospital dietary, 1 aa^exXaMi^^ *Oas^ *<:ioL^ 
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average loss of good meat in cooking, that is/ by 
boiling and roasting respectively, was as follows : — 

BOILED MEAT. . 
Mutton (legs), lost . . . .20 per cent. 

Beef, fresh , 20 „ 

„ salted „ . . . . 12J „ 
Pork, salted „ . . . . 12 „ 

BOAST MEAT. 

Mutton (legs), lost . . .22 per cent. 

Beef (sirloin) „ ... 30 „ 

„ (rump) „ ... 22 „ 

„ other joints „ ... 27 „ 

Thus the average loss of boiled meat, taking 
salted and fresh together, was 16 per cent, of its 
weight, whilst roast meat lost, on an average of 
joints, 26^ per cent.* 

It is a popular idea that boiling extracts a 
great part of the nutritious qualities of animal 
food, which is lost in the water. And so it does, 
if long continued or wrongly performed. But then 
I assume that the liquor extracted, which contains 
much of the saline matters found in the blood of 
animals, is always to be made use of —if not by 
the invalid himself, by others. When there is no 
mode of using up this liquor, it can be reduced 
to a minimum by stewing the meat in a very 
small quantity of water, which will then make 
good strong soup, with the addition of rice, vege- 
tables, &c. 

* For excellent dietaries for healthy persons, see Dr. Edward 
Smith's work, * Practical Dietaries for Families, Schools, and the 
Labouring Classes.* 1864. 
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EoASTiNG. — Eoast meat is more agreeable to 
the stomach of those whom ilhiess has not deprived 
of much of their powers of digestion, and it may 
follow boiled meat as the convalescence advances 
towards perfect recovery. Meat intended for roast- 
ing should be quite tender before it is cooked, 
and the roasting should be done very slowly, so that 
the hardened outside case may not prevent the 
action of the heat upon the juices of the interior. 

Eoasting elicits certain flavours in meats which 
they did not previously possess. These empy- 
reumatic substances are very exciting to the 
palate, and may cause the invalid to eat too 
much, unless he exercise a good deal of self- 
control. For about an hour after such a meal, 
when the sudden and temporary excitement of 
the stomach has passed away, he is apt to com- 
plain of a sense of fullness, and then he thinks 
that he has taken too much* 

As a matter of economy^ it is a good rule to 
boil such pieces of meat as are enveloped in a 
kind of skin, or membranous covering, by which 
the juices are retained in the meat as much as 
possible; whilst we should roast those which, 
having been cut across^ as joints of beef, have 
nothing to prevent the exudation of their fla- 
\orous salts and juices. Thus, legs of mutton 
or pork, fowls, rabbits, &c., may properly be 
boiled, since the membranous covering which 
envelopes them will retain most of their juices; 
but beef, game, ducks, geese, &c., which de^ec^.^ 
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for their pleasantness upon their high flavour, must 
be roasted in order to develope their savoury 
properties. 

Section IV. — Digestibility of Food. 

Still keeping in view, for the present, the diges^ 
tibility of food in preference to its nutritive 
qualities, it will be advisable to refer to the 
experiments which have been made, both in this 
country and abroad, with a view to fix the average 
period required for the digestion of some of the 
most usual articles of diet. 

The importance of such knowledge has always 
been a desideratum, and many have been the ex- 
periments which have been made with a view to 
ascertain the period required for the digestion of 
various articles of food. In the olden times they 
could think of no better way of arriving at this 
knowledge than giving persons various kinds of 
food enclosed in little ivory balls with a string at- 
tached, so that, after they had remained for a cer- 
tain period in the stomach, they might be bobbed up 
again by a jerk of the string. Others took emetics 
to bring the contents of the stomach again into view 
at certain stages of digestion. Unfortunate dogs, 
corpora vilia, unfit for anything but vivisection, 
were killed at certain stated times after having 
been induced to swallow the experimental rations. 
But all these coarse methods of investigation had 
some besetting fault which vitiated the results. 
The thought of having his stomach made into a 
£sh^pond, with rod and line -wailm^ to \iook uij 
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the fish — or, worse, of having to swallow a nasty- 
emetic soon after his beefsteak — ^was not likely to 
promote a comfortable and happy state of digestion 
in the person experimented upon. The stomach 
got aware of the tricks played upon it, and refused 
to operate in a normal manner. Then it was 
found that a dog's stomach would only perform 
the digestion of a dog, and there was no guarantee 
that the canine gastric juice would operate with 
exactly the same rapidity as that of his master. So, 
until of late years, it might be said that the degree 
of the digestibility of various articles of common 
diet was an almost unknown quantity. Individual 
diflferences vitiated any general conclusions, and 
took from such experiments most of their value. 
Indeed, we may still say that, whilst the nutritive 
values of the different articles of diet taken both 
from the animal and from the vegetable kingdoms 
have been demonstrated by the advances of or- 
ganic chemistry, so as to stand like the ABC 
in an algebraical formula, their degrees of diges- 
tibility, from peculiarities of habit and tem- 
perament, will still take rank only amongst the 
unknown quantities of X Y Z. 

Accident, however, has furnished us with an ap- 
proach to accuracy which we should look for in vain 
by the ancient crude methods of experimenting. 
There have been, within the last thirty-five years, 
two instances of a peculiar and rare form of acci- 
dent, which, so to speak, placed a window in the 
breasts of the subjects of them, throu^k '^V^^ 

8 2 
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the inquisitive eye of science might peep in to 
take a look at the proceedings of the organ in 
question — just as Momus of old would have had 
the gods to place a window in every man's breast, 
that the thoughts of his heart might be seen. 

The first case was that which has now become 
celebrated throughout Europe and America by 
reason of the long series of interesting experi- 
ments to which the poor fellow was subjected, 
both in America, where it occurred, and also in 
Europe. The other case happened in Germany. 

Beaumont's Experiments. — By far the most 
valuable results were obtained from the American, 
or rather Canadian, St. Martin ; who, fortunately 
for science, fell into the hands of an enterprising 
and intelligent physician, Dr. Beaumont, whose 
experiments have been tabulated, and have served 
physiologists to descant upon ever since. Well 
known to everyone with only a smattering of phy- 
siology, and to readers generally, as these tables 
have become, and notwithstanding that it is now 
many years since they were made, and without 
the light which subsequent investigation of the 
dififerent stages and processes of digestion has 
thrown upon the subject, there are yefc no better 
to be placed before the reader to guide him in the 
selection of his food, and to the best mode of 
cooking it. If taken with the ^giain of salt' 
which all such results require, it may be assumed 
that the general deductions which have been drawn 
from them on the question of diet, are fundamen- 
tally sound. 
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For this reason I shall here reproduce Dr. 
Beaumont's tables, as made originally from his 
own experiments, and at a period in the history 
of the person experimented upon, when, it may 
be supposed, his digestive organs were in the 
healthiest condition. 

Table showing the mean time required for Di- 
gestion of the more usual articles of Diet 
Compiled from Dk. Beaumont's Experiments 
UPON St. Martin; arranged in order of ra- 
pidity of Digestion. 

1. Farinaceous and Vegetable Substances. 



Article 


Mode of Cooking Time of Digestion 


Kice 


. Boiled . 


. 1 6 


Apples (sweet) 


. Baw 


. 1 3 


Sago 


. Boiled . . 


. 1 45 


Tapioca . 


. . Boiled . 


. 2 


Apples (sour) . 


. . . Raw .... 


. 2 50 


Beans 


. Boiled 


. 2 30 


Potatoes . 


. Eoasted or baked 


. 2 30 


Cabbage . 


. ' Raw . 


. 2 30 


Carrot 


. Boiled 


. 3 16 


Bread (from Indiar 


I corn) Baked 


. 3 15 


Bread (from wheat 


). . Baked 


. 3 30 


Turnips . 


. BoUed 


. 3 30 


Potatoes . 


. Boiled . . 


. 3 30 


Cabbage . 


. Boiled 


. 4 30 


Egg 


s. Butter, Cheese, etc. 




Eggs (fresh) . 


. Raw . 


. 2 


»> • 


. Roasted . 


. 2 16 


» 


. Soft-boiled. 


. 3 


ti ... 


. Hard-boiled .^ 


^ ^%^ 
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Article 


Mode of Cooking Time of Digestion 


Eggs (fresh) 


. Fried . 


. 3 30 


Custard 




. 2 45 


Butter 


. Melted . 


. 3 30 


Cheese (old strong) 


. Raw 

Fish. 


. 3 30 


Trout . 


. Boiled or fried 


. 1 30 


Co 


. Cured and boiled 


. 2 


Oysters 


. Fresh and raw 


. 2 55 


j> 


. Boasted^ 


. 3 15 


}» 


. Stewed . 


. 3 15 


Flounders, and other flat fish Fried 


. 3 30 


Salmon 


. Salted or boiled 


. 4 



Soups. 

Barley-broth 1 30 

Hash of meat and vegetables . . . . . 2 30 

Soup, Chicken 3 

„ Mutton . , . . . . . . 3 30 

„ Oyster • . . . 3 30 

„ Beef, with marrow bones . . . . . 4 16 



Flesh-Meat, etc. 



Tripe 


. Boiled . 


. 1 


Venison 


. Broiled . 


. 1 35 


Liver . 


. Broiled . 


. 2 


Turkey 


. Boiled' , 


. 2 25 


»» • 


. Roasted . 


. 2 30 


JeUy . . . 


. 


. 2 30 


Goose 


. Roasted . 


. 2 30 


Sucking pig 


. Roasted . 


. 2 30 


Lamb 


. Broiled . 


. 2 30 


Chicken, full grown 


. Fricaseed . 


. 2 45 


Beef ... 


. Boiled . 


. 2 45 


„ lean . 


. Roasted, underdone 


. 3 


,, ;9teak.. 


. Broiled 


..3.0 
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Article 


Mode of Cooking Time of Digestion 






h. m. 


Mutton .... 


Boiled or broiled 


. 3 


„ . . . . 


Fresh, roasted . 


. 3 15 


Pork, salted 


Broiled . 


. 3 16 


„ steak 


Broiled . 


. 3 15 


Beef, lean . . . . 


Boasted . 


. 3 30 


„ with mustard and ve- 






getables . 


Boiled . 


. 3 30 


»••••• 


Fried 


. 4 


, hard salt . 


Boiled . 


. 4 15 


Veal 


Broiled . 


. 4 


» • • • • • 


Fried . 


. 4 30 


F^wls and ducks 


Broiled or roasted 


. 4 


Pork, salted (2nd) 


Broiled . 


. 4 15 


»> . . • 


Boiled . 


. 4 30 


Wild ducks , 


Boasted . 


. 4 30 


Suet, mutton 


Boiled . 


. 4 30 


H^art .... 


Fried . . * 


. 5 4 


Pork . . . 


Roasted . 


. 5 15 


Suet, beef . . . . 


Boiled . 


. 5 SO 



Other experiments have thrown a little doubt 
upon the correctness of some of the items in this 
table ; nevertheless, for general purposes, and as 
an average, it is undoubtedly borne out by the 
feelings and experience of most people who have 
paid attention to the subject. 

A careful inspection of this table will show that 
there is no regular order in the degree of digesti- 
bility, as regards allied substances. Some articles, 
the least expected, rise to the top of the tree, 
to the acme of digestive perfection, whilst other 
old favourites are sunk into disgrace. Eice, sago, 
tapioca, amongst farinaceous articles ; eggs, trout, 
oysters, cod-fish, barley-biotYi, VwxYk^^ \ass^^ 
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chicJcen^ are all found where long observation had 
placed them; whilst tripe, venison, liver, &c., 
have unexpectedly passed to the head of their 
class. As a rule, boiled meat is more quickly 
digested than by any other mode of cooking; 
whilst broiled meat, the favourite dish of Ameri- 
cans, is found to be generally not less digestible 
than roast. 

Let it be always borne in mind that this table 
has nothing to do with the nutritive value of thd 
articles named in it ; that is an entirely differert 
matter — one to be hereafter commented upoi. 
The rapidity with which a substance passes out Df 
the stomach (the first act of digestion having been 
completed), is by many held to be only an index 
of the small quantity of nutriment contained in it. 
They give this organ the discriminating power of 
being able to feel what amount of nutriment can 
be extracted from any article subjected to its opera- 
tions, and they believe that it detains the food 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the 
greater or less amount of nutriment to be got out 
of it. In this way, they explain the meaning of 
the terms satisfying and unsatisfying, as applied 
to articles of food. When the stomach is engaged 
with them for a long time, on account of the large 
quantity of nutriment they contain, they are called 
satisfying, because the return of the feeling of 
hunger and void is longer delayed than when the 
stomach dismisses the food in a briefer period. 

According to this view, therefore, things which 
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are slow of digestion are generally nutritive ; and 
vice versa ; whilst others, which give the stomach 
no trouble, are of little nourishing value. It is 
evident that this theory is only partly true, and 
makes no allowance for those infinite idiosyn- 
evades and vagaries of the most eccentric of 
organs, by which * what is one man's meat be- 
. comes,' in the old proverb, * another's poison.' 

The digestibility of animal food, moreover, 
varies exceedingly according to the age, mode 
of feeding, and the species of animal used for 
food. The flesh of all young animals is easier of 
digestion than that of old, because its fibres are 
more easily separable, and the investing mem- 
brane is softer. It also contains a good deal of 
gelatine, which accompanies the cellular tissue 
and tendons ; and when the animal is well fed, 
fat globules are incorporated with the albumen 
of the muscle over every part of the carcase. In 
nutritive value, however, young meat is inferior 
to that which is mature.* 

By the excellent mode of feeding of the present 
day, the fat is so intimately blended with the lean 
of meat that there is sufficient in this for all the 



* The early age at which the British farmer now strives to 
bring his produce to market, has deprived the bans vivana of 
their eight-year old mutton, and their beef stall-fed for two or 
three seasons. • In consequence, we miss the fine flavour of the 
old wether mutton ; but the invalid procures a much more easily 
digestible food by the substitution of the tender fibre of the two 
years old for the tough and stringy one of format dsa.-^^. 
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purposes of the system in the way of the demand 
for fat, without the delicate stomach of the invalid 
being required to attempt to digest solid fat in a 
separate form. 

Moreover, by choosing young meat, the invalid 
will avoid the necessity for hanging it, which 
frequently results in its becoming tainted. For- 
tunately, the craving for highly kept or half- . 
putrid food is passing away, with other abomi- 
nable habits of feeding. The invalid, especially, 
should eschew all approach to putridity in his 
food; for although the gastric juice in health 
seems to have the power of removing incipient 
putrefaction, and restoring its freshness to animal 
fibre, delicate stomachs revolt at it, and it not 
unfrequently sets up a most violent irritation in 
the digestive organs, giving rise to cramps and 
spasms, or to diarrhoea, which testify to the poison- 
ing of the system, by these substances. If by 
chance the meat which the invalid must eat 
should have become a little tainted, it should be 
rubbed over with pyroligneous acid (strong dis- 
tilled vinegar), and then be immediately cooked 
by roasting. 

Vegetables should be chosen chiefly with 
regard to ripeness and rapidity of growth. Tur- 
nips, carrots, &c., should be grown rapidly on 
good ground. They are then most pulpy and 
tender. Potatoes must, of course, be quite ripe. 
Peas, beans, kidney-beans, artichokes, &c., are 
digestible chiefly in proportion to their being well 
cooked. Raw vegetables are quite inadmissible. 
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Section V. — Nutritive Properties of Food. 

The nutritive properties of food must now engage 
our attention. It is true that the invalid, being 
generally supplied with the best and most nutri- 
tious kinds of aliment, need be in no fear of not 
finding sufficient nutriment in the food he eats ; 
yet such has been the advance of animal chemistry 
of late years in this direction, and so exact have 
been the analyses of both the ultimate and proxi- 
mate principles contained in the various articles 
of food in general consumption, that it will not do 
to overlook a department of diet which is now 
attracting so much attention, not only amongst 
chemists and physiologists, but with the general 
reading public. 

I have already given my reasons for bestow- 
ing the first place upon the digestibility of food, 
which reasons are based upon the fact that what- 
ever is not digested is useless as a material of 
diet, however nutritive its properties may be. 
That only is aliment which is able to enter the 
blood and be carried by it to *ihe tissues of the 
body ; and it is from the wants of these tissues 
that the supply of nutriment has to be calculated. 

It is confessedly difficult to ascertain what are 
the wants in the way of fresh supplies of aliment 
of the average man in health. Every individual 
is in this respect, as in most others, a law unto 
himself; and therefore any attempt to construct 
a diet table suitable to all persons, or to all 
persons of any one class, age, sex, or em.^loiytti^^'^^ 
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must signally fail. All we can do is to strike an 
average, and allow each person to modify that 
average according to the dictates of his own 
feelings. It is all very well to say that such and 
such an amount of exertion destroys such and 
such a quantity of the tissues — ^bone, muscle, 
nerve — and that it must be replaced by so much 
plastic matter containing a certain quantity of 
nitrogen ; and that the animal heat expended in 
the same amount of exertion has consumed such 
a quantity of carbon, which must be replaced by 
so much oil, or fat, or starch, or sugar. Nothing 
is more true in the abstract ; but then we are met 
by the fact that some people consume a much 
larger quantity of both kinds of food in health 
than others, with the same or even a less amount 
of exertion ; that is to say, that some persona 
seem to have the faculty of making a little waste 
of tissue go a long way, just as some people, by 
judicious expenditure, make their money go 
further than others. Many small eaters are 
persons of very active habits ; whilst gourmands, 
on the other hand, are generally lazy and inert, 
except at the dinner-table. In fact, it does not 
appear to me that mechanical force and vital 
materials are yet proved to be convertible terms 
with the same degree of equation as is observed 
in the physical world; and, moreover, a vast 
amount of nutritive material is expended, by 
some subjects, in unavailing excitement and ex- 
haustive expenditure of function. 
Melation or Supply to Wasi^. — ■T\iet^^^t'U3o 
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factors in this question of how to apportion supply- 
to waste, which, I think, are often lost sight of — I 
mean the temperament of body, and the character of 
the nervous energy. These are so various in every 
individual, and react with such constant and 
imperative influence upon the bodily functions, 
that they will ever remove man from the category 
of a mere living machine, that is set going by 
certain vital stimuli, and whose work may be 
judged of by the amount of fuel supplied to the 
engine. Individuality ^ the great characteristic of 
all living beings, here comes into play, and asserts 
its privilege of always being consulted whenever 
we are providing for aDything which touches the 
welfare or the movements of the animal frame. 

This position is, I think, proved by the fact 
that, in calculatiog the amoimt of sustenance 
which the human machine requires per diem to 
enable it to perform its functions in a normal 
manner, no better way has been found than that of 
calculating the waste the system is undergoing, 
as exhibited in the various excreta of the body. 
The carbonic acid gas, the animal matter — urea 
— and the salts, with watery vapour, are the 
principal excrementitious substances derived from 
the blood, and all of these can be accurately 
measured and weighed; and it is not difficult 
now to calculate a diet which shall present the 
exact quantity of proximate principles from 
which an amount of new tissue sufficient to replace 
those which have been oxidised into these effe,t<5i 
substances can be formed. 
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Now, this appears to be begging the questions of 
' How much food is requisite for a healthy person 
in twenty-four hours ; and what is the proportion 
of its various kinds most suitable to his wants ? ' 
Because it is impossible to say what amount of daily 
wasto is normal to anyone, inasmuch as it depends 
upon the most varying circumstances : habit, tem- 
perature, exercise. Moreover, the waste, in health, 
is made to keep pace, as much as possible, with the 
supplies ; for as long as she can, nature appears 
to endeavour to maintain the adult body in the 
same condition as regards bulk, &c., whatever be 
the quantity of food taken. If, therefore, the 
functions take their cue from the ingesta — the 
quantity eaten and drunken — and provide for 
their disposal, it will be the most complete reason- 
ing in a circle, first to calculate the amount of 
food required from the actual waste, and then to 
expect a corresponding amount of waste from a 
certain quantity of food, reciprocally. 

If we could fix upon any standard whereby to 
measure a normal amount of bodily activity, and 
observe the waste which will arise from the exercise 
of that amount of function, then we should be in a 
position to say exactly what ought to be the quan- 
tity and kind of nutriment which should be taken 
into the body to replace that normal waste. But 
then, to do this, we should have not only to fix 
upon a normal typical structure for the human 
body, but to measure the nutrient, nervous, and 
intellectual energies, also. Moreover, we should 
Lave to assume, what is* far fe:om\>evik!g>i5afe c«j&^. 
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that this normal structure would act in the same 
manner, in regard to its functions, under cdl cir- 
cumstances ; or else that, knowing the alteration 
of circumstances, we should be able to compute the 
change in function, which we cannot do, nor shall 
ever be able to do. We should also require to 
estimate the effects of the undemonstrative, or 
passive emotions of the mind upon the functions, 
which, from their very nature, will always be an 
unknown quantity. 

As AFFECTED BY DISEASE. — Lastly, disease will 
always disturb our averages and disarrange our 
tables. If one man differs from every other man 
in the physical conformation of his organs, and in 
the play of their functions, he differs from himself 
during disease, and that in the most rapid and 
changeable manner. The diet of to-day, there- 
fore, is superseded to-morrow ; and nothing but 
individual experience, guided by the empiricism 
of the most careful observation, will enable us to 
apply our rules of health to the case of sickness, 
in whatever modification we may fix upon. 

Nevertheless, it will always be in the power of 
the scientific and observant physician to modify 
his patient's diet, or to recommend the invalid to 
modify his, according to the class of tissue which 
he desires to affect, and the effect which he wishes 
to produce upon each. If, for instance, the 
muscles are wasting, the heart and vascular sys- 
tem weak, he will know to give such food as is 
now well known to be particularly restorative Cil 
those structures. These ate ttva ^e'StL-i<^T\£csx^% 
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or albuminous substances, to which reference will 
be immedip-tely made. 

Again, if the nervous force is debilitated, along 
with this kind of food he will give a proper 
amount of fats, oil, butter, suet, cocoa, eggs, milk, 
cheese, or bread. If he merely wish to sustain 
the vital powers, and principally the heat of the 
body, whilst disease expends itself in destruction 
of tissue, as it " does in fevers, &c., the digestive 
powers being unequal to the meats, soups, &c., 
necessary to repair the waste, he will know that 
rice, arrowroot, potatoes, tapioca, maize, sugar, 
jelly, &c., will do this ; and at the same time save 
the patient's flesh from being burnt up to supply 
fuel for the increased animal heat. At the latter 
end of fevers, when digestion begins to return, 
and the fire has burnt itself out, he will strive to 
repair the albwminous tissues — the muscles, the 
nerves, the sinews, and perhaps the bones — by an 
animal diet rich in albuminous or flesh-forming 
materials. 

It is a fact too much overlooked in these flesh- 
eating days, that farinaceous, or starchy sub- 
stances, although they may not be very useful in 
forming new tissue, will yet save the destruction 
of the old, by presenting the vital chemistry with 
large quantities of oxidisable material to be burnt 
up to supply the heat of the body. And, more- 
over, they will generally be found digestible at a 
very much earlier date in the course of acute 
disease than animal food will be. And I have no 
doubt that our forefathexa weie m ^^«fc measure 
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right in looking upon farinaceous (starchy) foods 
as the proper diet in acute disease, and animal 
food as only proper to follow when it was the 
proper time to repair the waste caused by disease ; 
and then only tentatively, cautiously, and with its 
eflfects duly watched. And in this opinion I seem 
to be borne out by some of the best writers on 
diet of the day ; particularly by Dr. Parkes, who 
admits, however, that physicians are not yet able 
to apply the facts relative to the nutritive value 
of food to the case of disease with anything like 
the certaiDty with which they are enabled, by 
exact experiment, to apportion the digestibility 
of different aliments to the debilitated stomach. 

Analysis of the Nutritive Properties of Food. 

A great many analysts have bestowed their at- 
tention upon this subject since the announcement 
of the great doctrine of Liebig of the division of 
nutritive substances, in the main, into two great 
classes, viz. the flesh makers and the heat makers. 
We have, accordingly, a great variety of tables in 
which the chemical composition of food is set forth. 
Many of these we owe to tlie indefatigable labours 
of German enquirers, although our own country- 
men have not been behind-hand in this work. 
There are differences in the results, as must 
necessarily happen in all such investigations, from 
the difference of materials acted upon, as well as 
from the amount of skill and labour bestowed in 
their analyzation. The latest is the following*. — 
T 
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be made of the albuminous, or flesh-makers ; of 
the fatty, or complimentary flesh-formers and 
heat-givers ; of the starchy or sugary substances, 
which appear to be destined almost entirely to 
calorificant purposes ; and of mineral matters — 
lime, sulphur, phosphorus, potash, and soda — 
contained both in the flesh of animals and in 
green vegetables ; these will all be requisite for 
the constitution of a perfect diet. 

The total quantity, however, must vary, as it 
does in health, according to the age, sex, and 
temperament of the invalid. Old people, who do 
not waste their tissues with the same rapidity as 
the young or adult, will require but a small pro- 
portion of flesh-formers, whilst the carboniferous 
diet — starch, sugar, &c. — should be large, inas- 
much as they require that the animal heat should 
be kept up. For them, as for the young, milk is 
an excellent food. For women, one-fourth less 
may be calculated than is required for men. 

Again, the diet must be varied, as to the source 
whence its principles are derived. It is true that 
the system deals only with those proximate 
chemical principles, albumen, casein, fibrin, oil, 
starch, sugar, gum, &c., but the stomach enquires 
from what substances they have been derived, and 
insists upon a variety to prevent satiety and cloy- 
ing. Flesh must come from different animals, 
although its ultimate composition may be iden- 
tical ; the starch must be got, now from the potato, 
another time from rice, arrowroot, or sago; the 
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fat from butter, olive-oil, cocoa, cheese, milk, 
bacon, or the fat of meat ; and green vegetables 
should be used in a variety of at least three or 
four. 

In providing variety, however, we must be 
careful to guard against an evil which often 
follows in its train, viz., over-feeding. 

Quantity of Nutriment. 

It is generally allowed that from twenty-four to 
thirty-six ounces of real nutriment is taken by an 
average-sized adult man in the twenty-four hours ; 
or, if the amount be calculated as anhydrous, 
that is, divested of the water which every kind of 
food contains, from nineteen to twenty-four ounces. 
With this he. will drink from three to five pints of 
fluid — watei-, milk, tea, beer, &c.* 

Now, the proportion of one kind of food to 
another must be made to vary according to the 
mode of life, exertion, amount of respiration, &c., 
which anyone undergoes. If much manual labour 
in the open air be done, then he will want both 
flesh-formers and heat-givers in full supply ; for 

* Dr. Parkes gives the following daily arerage amount of 
food and drink for men of mean height and size — 6 ft. 6 in. to 
5 ft. 10 in., and weighing from 140 to ICfOlbs. — ^under different 
conditions of activity. 

When nearly at rest water-free food 18*5 oz. water 70 to 90 oz. 
In moderate exercise „ 23* „ 70 „ 90 oz. 

Under great exertion „ 26* to 30* „ 80 ,, 100 oz. 

or more. 
Under enormous exertion „ 30* „ 36* or 40* water^ 
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unless he have a due allowance of the latter, his 
muscles will be used up not only in creating 
physical force, but in supporting the heat of the 
body. If an in-door employment be pursued, with 
little excitement of the breathing, a moderate 
allowance of flesh-formers, with a diminished one 
of heat-givers, will be proper. If the work be 
carried on in hot rooms, such as factories, &c., 
then the last must be greatly diminished. 

A healthy working man will consume in twenty- 
four hours — 

4^ ounces of albumen, or flesh-forming food ; 
1^ „ of fat; 
16 to 17 „ of starch, or heat-giving food, 
free from water ; total, 22 ounces, water free. 

Salt meat is both less digestible and less nu- 
tritious than fresh, and must in general be 
reckoned as one-third less. But it is unsuited 
to the invalid, as taxing his digestive organs more 
for a comparatively less result. 

Application of these Observations to Disease, 

If we now attempt to apply these results of ana- 
lysis and experiment, entirely trustworthy as they 
appear to be as regards the healthy and strong, 
to the case of the sick and invalid, we shall find 
the subject surrounded with enormous difficulties. 
Tables and averages may do for large aggregations 
of individuals ; indeed, they are necessary ; other- 
wise the dietaries of ou"** barracks, hospitals, work- 
bouseSy schoohy &c., would get into an utterly 
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chaotic state ; but the sick and the invalid present 
such continual differences, both in their own 
temperament, and in the phases and character of 
their disorders, that fixed tables are less appli- 
cable to their case than to any other. 

Even in our hospitals, what are called extras 
are every day introduced into, or something is 
removed from, the diet ; showing that as disease 
refuses to adhere to any fixed rules, so we must 
shift our ground of attack, and change our arms, 
both of offence and defence, with its ever-chang- 
ing features. 

We should first direct our attention to a few 
general principles which certain disordered states 
of the system indicate in the apportioning of diet ; 
and having fixed these, the details and varia- 
tions for individual peculiarities will be more 
readily filled in by the physician at the bedside, 
or by the invalid for himself. 

Whenever low diet is indicated, as in the com- 
mencement of fevers, inflammatory affections, 
haemorrhage, mucous disorder of the 'stomach or 
bowels, acute dyspepsia, acute rheumatism and 
gout, or plethoric and congestive condition of any 
vital organ, I would understand low diet to mean a 
non-nitrogenous one ; that is, one which shall feed 
the tissues least, whilst it affords sufficient material 
for supporting the heat of the body, to prevent 
the flesh being wasted for that purpose. This 
diet will also be the easiest of digestion. It may 
consist of starchy matters, such as arrowroot, sago^ 
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tapioca, rice, potato-flour, maize flour, with a 
moderate quantity of milk. 

With this diet, a proper allowance of fluid — 
water, tea, or barley-water — must always be given, 
for the purpose of assisting the secretion of the 
lungs, skin, kidneys, and bowels. The restriction 
of water in disease is a physiological blunder of 
the most injurious tendency. 

When nourishment is required for the heart 
and muscular system, whilst the stomach is still 
out of gear, we must give albuminous matters in 
a liquid state along with the above. Beef-tea, 
with jelly dissolved in it, eggs beaten up with 
wine, &c., in the hope (for it is 6u^ a hope^ being 
still unproved by experiment) that they will be 
absorbed directly into the system without having 
to undergo much digestion. 

It is very doubtful whether the modem practice 
of cramming very weak patients with nourishing 
food — beef-tea, arrowroot, &c. — every hour or so, 
is founded upon correct observation. It certainly 
has no warrant in what we know of digestion, 
most soups taking from 2^ to 3^ hours for 
their digestion in health. It does not appear 
that anything but water and the volatile essences 
of such things as tea, coffee, &c., are rapidly 
absorbed in acute disease. And if the solid 
portion of these liquid foods is left behind to pass 
into the bowels as refuse matter, there can be no 
good done by their so frequently repeated intro- 
duction. We frequently hear of patients taking 
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food every half-hour or so, cupful after cupful. 
Yet we see no effect upon the system. It still 
sinks and sinks ; although the patient is refreshed, 
probably by the large quantity of water which 
this kind of food contains. 

A diet to suit the dyspeptic invalid who yet 
requires a good deal of nourishment to replace the 
waste produced by any kind of exertion, whether 
of mind or body, or the exhausting influence of 
pain, is a desideratum indeed. And it is just 
the difl&culty on this point which has so long fed 
the pockets of the hosts of dietetic quaicks, who 
are only a degree less pernicious than the drug- 
nostrum-mongers. 

Whenever the stomach is the organ pri/marily 
affected, as in most of the varieties of indigestion ; 
or secondarily, as in gout, liver disease, &c., the 
easy digestibility of the food must be the j^rs^ and 
indispensable consideration. The invalid must 
search the Tables for such food, and compare their 
stated effects with his own experience; for in 
this respect at least the adage is true that a man 
* will be either a fool or a physician at forty.' Dr. 
Chambers* gives a caution in respect to the diet 
of dyspeptics which I here repeat, as likely to be 
of great service if followed. It is, never to mix 
together at one meal substances whose digestion 
is performed in a different manner. If you give 
a chop, give it along with a very little bread, not 

♦ * The Renewal of Life/ 2nd. edit. 1863. 
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with a mass of rice or potato, which is not 
digested along with the chop, but in the intes- 
tines into which the stomach tries to force it 
(probably before it has done with the flesh). 
These bulky things only absorb and run away 
with the gastric juice which is wanted for the 
digestion of the chop. If rice, arrowroot, pud- 
dings, &c., be given at all, let them form a 
separate meal. 

Brande stated the nutritive powers of some of 
the commoner meats to be as follows : — 



Liver 


• as 


. 34 


Mutton . 


»» 


. 29 


Fowl 


• f) 


. 27 


Veal 


>» 


. 26 


Beef 


• it 


. 25 


Kidney . 

'J.— 


. j._ • * _ 


. 24 

T 



Pork, from its containing a large quantity of 
fat, can scarcely be compared with the above. 
' It is probable that this Table was formed under 
the idea that gelatine was a highly nutritious 
substance, inasmuch as veal and all young meat 
contains a large proportion of that substance. 
The doubtful position it now occupies, however, 
will bring veal much below beef in nutritive 
power. 

If we compare these substances, as regards their 
nutritive powers, with the same substances in the 
order in which they stand in the Table of their 
digestibility, we shall be able to select those which 
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are at once of the highest nutritive value, and 
comparatively easy of digestion^ which will stand 
in the following order ; as — 



1. Venison, also liver, tur- 
key, tripe (from their easi- 
ness of digestion). 

2. Mutton. 

3. Beef. 

4. Stale bread. 



6. Fish. 

6. Eggs. 

7. Biscuit. 

8. Oat cake. 

9. Beans, peas, &c. 



After these will come soup, lamb, chicken, milk, 
pearl barley, American corn flour, &c. &c. 

When the very highest amount of nutriment is 
required to be thrown into the system, as after 
exhausting illness, fevers, blood diseases, surgical 
injuries and operations, scurvy, scrofula, diabetes, 
haemorrhage, &c., and in some diseases attended by 
great pain, we must take the most nutritive sub- 
stances that can be digested, and concentrate the 
whole energies of the digestive organs upon them, 
instead of wasting them upon farinaceous and 
starchy foods, which are of no real value to the ex- 
hausted frame. Mutton, beef, venison, tripe, liver, 
with bread alone, or a small quantity of rice, will 
answer well. Some such classified diets will be 
found in the Appendix, which may be varied by 
the practitioner or the invalid by attentive study of 
the two Tables of the digestibility and nutritive 
property of foods. 
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Section VI. — ^Time of Meals and Order of 
TAKING Food. 

Great invalids cannot afford to have regular meal- 
hours. They must take food when they feel they 
can digest it, or as soon as exhaustion is felt. It 
is the very worst thing possible to endeavour to 
bring such persons to stated meal-hours. If food 
be not at hand when they feel they require it, 
the appetite goes off, but it leaves exhaustion 
behind it which bars food for some time to come, 
and then stimulants are the usual resource. 

Be careful also that the most solid food is taken 
at that time of day when the powers of the stomach 
are in fullest vigour. This is seldom in the 
morning, nor until some amount of exercise has 
been undergone. Nevertheless, it is a good rule 
for the invalid to take solid food before his work 
rather than after it. He is commonly too much 
fatigued by the duties of the day to digest a good 
meal soon after his work is ended ; and if that 
work have to be done without a good foundation 
having been laid in food, exhaustion is sure to 
ensue, and so matters are rendered worse. 

Therefore it is better, in such cases, to forego 
the attempt at distinct meal-hours, such as take 
place enfamille. 

With regard to the number of meal-times, they 
will range from a teaspoonful every five minutes, 
in extreme cases, to the normal two or three 
meals a day of the healthy person. The scale 
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will ascend or descend as wavering convalescence 
now tends towards recovery, now harks back 
again to relapse into disease. The necessity for 
food in the system, and the time it takes the 
stomach to digest it, must be our guiding stars. 
If the invalid be increasing in flesh and strength, 
let him take food only so often as he feels ex- 
haustion approaching. This will generally be 
from once to twice a day oftener than his usual 
habit when in health. Five hours are the proper 
time, speaking generally, to interpose between 
meals of solid food, in a state of health. Thus, 
if breakfast be at 8, dinner or luncheon will be 
at 1, and dinner or supper at 6 or 7. If breakfast 
be at 9, the mid-day meal should be postponed until 
2, and the last till 7 or 8, with tea between the 
two chief meals. In convalescence, some light 
food, such as soup, cocoa, tea, and bread and butter, 
maybe interposed in some of the intervals. It often 
answers very well for invalids who do not require 
to go to business very early in the morning, and 
for ladies, to take only a cup of tea or milk with 
a thin slice of bread and butter the first thing in 
the morning, and then to make a substantial 
breakfast at 10 or 11 o'clock. Some meat, eggs, 
or poultry must then be taken, and the meal may 
advantageously be converted into a kind of de- 
jeuner a la fourchettey by adding a glass or two 
of light wine — claret, dry sherry, hock, or moselle 
— and reducing the quantity of tea or coflFee, 
which often proves troublesome from its bxilk* 
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When the invalid has to transact much business, 
or expose himself to weather, this kind of dejeuner 
will be found to fortify him for his work much 
better than the tea and toast and an egg, of the 
ordinary English breakfast-table. 

In an hour or two after noon, there will be 
another crave for sustenance. But if the business 
be not got over, it is undesirable to take another 
meal at that time. Here it is that the glass of 
sherry, with biscuit or small sandwich, is the right 
thing in the right place, because the system has 
been already fortified by the substantial morning 
meaL Dinner may follow now at 4, 5, or even 6 
o'clock in some cases, without danger to the diges- 
tive powers, unless the invalid be one in whom the 
necessity for food arises at short intervals, and 
then he must dine at 2, taking tea three hours 
after, to assist the digestion of the remains of the 
solid food. 

But it is the evening meal which most tries 
the ingenuity both of physician and patient. 
When substantial food has been already taken 
twice, it may be thrice, during the day, and a 
fall proportion of nitrogenous food introduced to 
the system, and yet something more is required 
before retiring to bed, it often puzzles one what 
to give. No more meat, at any rate ; but a little 
arrowroot, with a teaspoonful or two of brandy, 
taken ji/^^ on going to bed, will give the stomach 
a little to do, and ward off that feeling of void 
which 80 often banishes sleep. A cup of cocoa. 
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or chocolate, and slice of bread and butter, may 
be substituted for the arrowroot. 

I have already remarked upon the impropriety 
of eating animal food along with tea at the even- 
ing meal — the ^ heavy tea.' It is rightly named 
heavy, being highly indigestible, and physiologi- 
cally ' all wrong.' The tea delays the digestion 
of the meat at a time when the stomach is not at 
its best, and the frequent effects are flatulence 
and a sense of fulness and heaviness for the re- 
mainder of the evening. 

No ; let the tea follow, at an interval of two or 
three hours, the principal meal of the day, 
whether that meal be early or late. 

The foregoing rules will be foimd suitable for 
persons whose digestion is weak, indeed, but 
otherwise normal. There are cases, however, 
particularly when great debility and emaciation 
exist, in which supplies should be taken in at fre- 
quent intervals, but in which the digestive powers 
are unequal to the strain upon them. Such per- 
sons are always eating, and always suffering from 
it. A sense of oppression comes on half an hour 
or so after they have taken food, with flatulence, 
headache, acidity, palpitation, and coldness of the 
extremities, &c., or an invincible tendency to 
sleep. Here the gastric juice is in too small 
quantity to do the work imposed upon it, and that 
portion of the food which it fails to attack lies as 
a foreign body in the stomach, giving rise to the 
above-named distressing symptoms of dyspei^sia* 
XJ 
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(rightly so named here). Such persons never 
have regular bowels ; they are at one time con- 
stipated from want of proper secretion; at an- 
other, there is diarrhoea, caused by the passage of 
undigested food through the intestines. 

Whenever these phenomena show themselves, 
the meal hds been excessive in quantity, however 
small that quantity mxiy have been. You may 
lessen the work of the stomach by rendering vege- 
table food into a pulp by well stewing or boiling 
it, and by reducing animal food into minute par- 
ticles, as well as by prolonged mastication ; also 
by drinking small quantities of warm water at 
frequent intervals during the meal. With these 
auxiliaries, if the quantity of solid food be small, 
the weak organ will be coaxed to begin its labours, 
and so prevented from lapsing into that sullen 
mood which refuses to cope with its dijB&culties 
at all, but tries to get rid of its burden by 
vomiting. 

We have still to consider the opposite case of 
those whose digestion is very slow as well as weak, 
and whose system requires more nutriment than 
there is time to digest it in. 

Some people in health feed like a boa constric- 
tor, laying in enormous loads at distant intervals. 
Not to quote such cases as that of the celebrated 
Dr. Fordyce, who fed himself only once in twenty- 
foiu: hours, at 4 o'clock p.m., when he devoured a 
pound and a half to two pounds of beefsteak, 
frequently, if he were impatient, preceded by a 
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chicken or half a duck, the whole washed down 
with ,a quart of ale, a bottle of port, and a gill of 
brandy ; nor that of a late celebrated provincial 
physician. Dr. Darwin of Shrewsbury, who always 
paid for two dinners (and ate them, too), lest the 
innkeepers should lose by his custom ; there are 
a large number of persons who never touch food 
more than twice, sometimes only once, a day. 

This habit of the stomach follows them into 
illness, and must be taken into consideration. In 
these cases the subject retains the feeling of food 
in the stomach for many hours, long after the 
exhausted system has called out for further sup- 
plies. The remedy in this case is to interpose 
meals of liquid food between those of solid ali- 
ment — beef-tea, milk, or milk with lime-water, 
or soda-water, may be got in at odd times ; and 
being entirely fluid, will not interfere with the 
digestion of the former meal in any injurious 
manner. 

Section VII. — Drinks. 

If differences of opinion and conflicting assertions 
have been, and still are, rife with respect to the 
solid aliments which invalid persons use, liiuch 
more is this the case in reference to their drink. 
And it will be found, in general, that it is much 
more difl&cult to suit the actual digestive condition 
of the invalid in respect of the latter than the 
former. For here his choice is more teisfcd^^fc^. 
u 2 
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There axe so many things of which he is unable to 
partake, even if he were willing; so that the 
battle rages within narrower lirodts. Whilst 
every kind of beverage has its advocates and ad- 
mirers, there is scarcely a drinkable fluid of any 
kind which has not been cried up by some as a 
sovereign remedy for all human ills, whilst by 
other wiseacres it has been declared to be no 
better than a poison. Foremost on this debateable 
ground stands cold water. Into whatever society 
you go, you meet with people who will tell you 
that to drink cold water is to die ; and yet, as 1 
have already said, water is that very element which 
most nearly accords with the material of our 
bodies, and is the one most greedily absorbed into 
the circulation. 

But when, on the other hand, we hear fanatics 
of an opposite creed declaring that since all other 
drinks are artificial to man, water must be the 
only one really natural and proper for him, we 
may answer, that their argument proves too much ; 
for as well might they say that the only natural way 
for man to take his food is uncooked, because the 
naked savage — the natural man — devours it so. 

The truth is, that nature has provided the un- 
cultivated savage, who is destitute of the arts of 
life, with certain primitive foods, which are 
wholesome enough for him — raw flesh, roots, and 
berries — and with pure water from the fountain 
to quench his natural thirst. But as the savage 
advances in civilisation^ his primitive habits are 
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raised to a higher standard. No longer contented, 
like his fellow-beasts, with the raw fruits of the 
earth, he invents processes of cookery, more or 
less refined, to gratify that exalted sensibility of 
his stomach which arises from his improved phy- 
siological condition. In like manner, he ha48 
found out the art of infusing vegetable substances 
in water, or of fermenting them into alcohol, in 
order to give pleasure to his feelings, or excite- 
ment to his passions. Thus, long before the 
ancient Briton made his mead and the Saxon his 
beer, the Egyptian had his bouzah, the Indian 
his toddy^ the Japanese his sackif the Mexican 
his maaalo ; the Eussian his quaes ; the Tartar 
his koumiss, &c. ; whilst, in the present day, our 
more delicate organisation will suffer nothing less 
refined than beer, tea, coffee, wine, and spirits. 

Now, unless we view the arts of civilisation as 
resulting from the normal, that is natural, de- 
velopment of our race, we shall find it impossible 
to justify the labour bestowed upon the refine- 
ments of cookery, or in the subtle arts of fermen- 
tation and distillation ; all of which we must, in 
that case, yield up to the advocates of a return to 
the pristine habits of savage nations. 

It is useless, however, to argue on such a 
question as this, or to fight shadows with the 
revilers of modem civilisation. Man modifies 
everything by which he is surrounded, and every- 
thing that he can he adopts to his use, pleasure, 
or caprice. Foremost amongst these are Covjjad 
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the materials for his dwelling, his clothing, and 
his food and drink. 

And all these are highly adaptable and capable 
of modification under the various circumstances 
in which man finds himself; so that what some 
call the artificial, or unnatural use of these things, 
is nothing more than the carrying them along 
with us in our ever changing habits and feelings. 

The necessity for drink depends upon two 
causes: — 1. The fact that water is continually 
passing out of the system by the lungs, skin, and 
kidneys; and, secondly, the nature of the food 
and the demand for fluid by the stomach and in- 
testines in the work of digestion, and to slake the 
thirst caused by salted meat, spices, &c. 

* The quantity of fluid which passes out of the 
body of a moderately sized, healthy man, in 
twenty-four hours, by the way of the lungs and 
skin, will vary from 3^ to 4^ pounds weight, i.e. 
70 to 90 fluid ounces; whilst from 30 to 50 
ounces more, varying according to habit of body, 
and the temperature of the air, are excreted by 
the kidneys. Without any active perspiration, 
then, there leaves the body from five to seven 
pounds weight of water in every twenty-four 
hours. In illness, this quantity is very often in- 
creased, particularly during the excitement of 
fevers, by excessive action of the lungs, skin or 
kidneys. 

Wateb. — In fevers, cold water is by far the most 
effective drink. It quickly passes into the cir- 
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culation, where it excites either perspiration, or a 
diuretic efifect; both of them natural means of 
relief in fevers. It should not be taken, how- 
ever, just before or at meals, except in small 
quantities, as it is apt to dilute the gastric juice 
too much, and give rise to flatulence and indi- 
gestion. The morbid fear of cold water which 
still reigns in the minds of nurses and others who 
have the care of the sick, as well as in those, of 
invalids themselves, is a remnant of the days when 
every cKink and cranny was stopped up in the 
sick room lest a breath of life-giving fresh air 
should blow upon the sufferer. How strange it 
appears to us that through long ages (ages of 
darkness, it must be allowed) the restorative 
powers of nature and her principal agents were 
systematically rejected in the very cases in which 
they were most required! The very sources from 
which life and health are drawn were supposed 
to be converted into pestiferous or poisonous 
agencies the moment the healthy functions are 
thrown out of gear. 

Even now the use of water in disease is but 
imperfectly acknowledged. The two processes 
which go on in unwonted activity in most diseases, 
the taking down and ejecting, and the rebuilding 
and restoring, both require a large supply of water. 
This is why thirst is so constant an accompaniment 
of illness. The effete particles of matter, and the 
noxious materials which the system is so anxious 
to get rid of, can be carried away only b^ \si^«xis» <5Jl 
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a liberal supply of flmd ; and the newly digested 
material with which nature endeavours to supply 
the loss will require water as a carrier in propor- 
tion to the quantity so to be conveyed to its new 
destination. 

A moderate allowance of fluid along with a 
meal is beneficial to digestion. The liquid assists 
the stomach to separate and dissolve the fibres of 
solid food, and it makes more, as it were, of the 
gastric juice when that is deficient. 

To many persons a draught of cold water on 
going to bed is serviceable. In America it is the 
custom to take one on first rising in the morning. 
Neither of these habits can be adopted by the 
invalid indiscriminately. But after confinement 
for hours in the heated atmosphere of crowded 
rooms, a draught of cold water refrigerates and 
refreshes the system ; soothing the nerves and 
conducing to sleep. Also, a draught of cold water 
taken on first rising in the morning tends tx) cool 
and brace the system after the heat and perspi- 
ration of the night ; and it often has the eflfect of 
opening the bowels.* 

* Good drinking water should be colourless, transparent, free 
from smell and taste. It should be moderately sparkling, and 
pleasant to drink. There must be no deposit at the bottom of 
the vessel after standing. 

Dr. Parkes gives the following as the amount of matter, 
organic and inorganic, which water may contain without injury 
to its good qualities : — 

Organic matter should not exceed 1^ grains per gallon 

Onrbonate of Lime . . . , 16 ,, ,. 
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Infused Drinks — Tea, Coffee, etc. 

The almost universal use of tea or coflFee 
throughout the civilised regions of the earth, 
testifies, as strongly as any habit or custom can, 
to their suitableness to the human constitution. 

No custom would have become so rapidly uni- 
versal did it not supply some want of, or aflford 
some pleasure to, our nature. This argument, to 
which I shall presently have to recur, when speak- 
ing of alcoholic stimulants, by no means counte- 
nances the abuse of these or any other drinks. 
The abuse removes the use of a thing from the 
category of iDnocence and beneficence, to that of 
injury and destructiveness. In speaking, there- 
fore, of any kind of food or drink, it must, as a 
matter of course, be understood that the strictest 
temperance is implied. The moment that is ex- 
ceeded, we have passed out of the realm of science 
and reason into that of ignorance and folly. 

In another work,* I have gone at length into 
the physiological effects of tea, coffee, beer, wine, 
&c., upon the system, as deduced from the most 
exact experiments and observations which have 

Sulphate of Lime .... 3 grains per gallon. 
Carbonate and Sulphate of Magnesia 3 
Chloride of Sodium . . .10 
(.'arbonate of Soda . . . .20 
Sulphate of Soda .... 6 

Iron ^ 

— * Manual of Practical Hygiene.' 1864. 
• • The Seven Sources of Health,' p. 16^. 
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yet been made ; I shall, therefore, here assume the 
truth of the propositions there laid down ; repro- 
ducing only the leading facts as they bear upon 
the interest of the invalid and convalescent. 

Keeping in view the remarkable fact of the 
almost absolute identity of the active principles 
of tea and cofifee — thein and cafifein — and taking 
their effects upon the system in the aggregate of 
cases without reference to individual peculiarities, 
the eflfects of tea and coffee, taken in moderation, 
may be stated as follows. 

Physiological Effects. — ^The most obvious to 
the unscientific observer is the excitement of the 
nervous system— an arousing, awakening, and 
stimulating effect in proportion to the quantity 
and strength of the beverage. The first impression 
is made, of course, upon the nerves of the stomach, 
which appear to be soothed ; whilst the feeling of 
coldness, rawness, or want of food, is appeased. 

Almost simultaneously with the effect upon the 
nerves of the stomach occurs another upon the 
general system, and upon the brain in particular. 
This shows how quickly the active principles of 
these substances are absorbed. Almost imme- 
diately the sense of languor and fatigue is removed, 
and the system seems to have received new vigour, 
both cold and heat being less felt. Tea is more 
stimulating without the addition of cream and 
sugar ; but if so taken, there is often a gnawing 
sensation remaining at the pit of the stomach, 
which may be owing to the fact that the plain tea 
has conveyed but little xea\ iio\m^ixi«^^ ^xiX^ '^^** 
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The effects of tea and coffee vary greatly ac- 
cording to the condition of the invalid at the time, 
and the peroid of the day at which they are taken. 
Thus they may have a stimulant or a sedative 
effect; arousing the intellect or soothing it to 
repose, according to these circumstances. Pain 
is assuaged, a weak digestion is assisted, perspira- 
tion promoted, and in some cases, also, the action 
of the kidneys and bowels ; and thus, whilst they 
will cool a fever, they will warm the frigid and 
exhausted frame by exciting the nerves of the 
stomach, and through them, those of the whole 
system. 

If properly taken, no exhaustion or reaction 
follows the use of these beverages ; and they have 
an advantage in this respect, over alcoholic sti- 
mulants, which it will be well to keep in view. 

Tea. — Grreen tea, is, in general, inadmissible 
to the tea-table of the invalid unless his nervous 
system be very sluggish and torpid indeed, and 
the circulation in the brain marked by a con- 
gestive or apoplectic tendency. Green tea excites 
and then exhausts the nervous force; in excess, 
causing tremors, &c. Unlike the black variety, 
it leaves craving and sinking at the stomach; 
when used, therefore, it should be with a large 
admixtiu-e of black. It is, nevertheless, very ser- 
viceable for any extraordinary effort, when it is 
necessary to arouse the attention, or sharpen the 
intellect, to the highest pitch. 

Convalescents may take a mixed i^'a.^ ^i ^r\s^^ 
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green bears the proportion of a fourth to a third. 
In this proportion, the tea partakes of the good 
qualities of both kinds ; for whilst the green ex- 
hilarates and enlivens the senses and the intellect, 
the black soothes the nerves of the stomach, and 
contributes to the feeling of comfort and bodily 
ease. 

From a series of experiments made by several 
eminent Continental physiologists, particularly 
Lehmann and Boeker, and which have been care- 
fully repeated by Dr. Edward Smith in this coun- 
try, the following conclusions with regard to the 
physiological effects of tea and coffee were arrived 
at:—* 

1. Tea, in ordinary quantities, has no effect 
upon the amount of carbonic acid gas expired 
by the lungs, nor upon the frequency of the re-- 
spiration, or of the pulse. 

2. When the diet is insufficient, te^ limits very 
much the loss of weight thereby entailed. 

3. When the diet is sufficient, tJie body is more 
likely to gain weight when tea is taken than 
wJien it is not 

4. Tea diminishes very much the loss of sub- 
stance in the shape of urea (Lehmann). This is 
disputed by Dr. Smith, and apparently disproved 
by Squarey^s eayperiments. 

5. The a/mount of perspiration is also limited 
by iea.^ This is disputed by Dr. E. Smith. 

* See 'Digestion and its Derangements/ by Dr. Sang 
CbAmhera. 1st ed. 247. 
t 'Food and its Digestion,' loy DT.'&cviiXiaii*. \%^\. . 
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Dr. Edward Smith demurs to some of these 
conclusions. His experiments, which were cer- 
tainly made with the greatest care and perse- 
verance, lead him to the conclusion that, * imme- 
diately after tea has been taken, the quantity of 
carbonic acid emitted by the lungs, and the 
quantity of air inspired, have been increased; 
whilst there has been greater depth and freedom 
given to the respiration. It is chiefly in its 
power to increase the respiratory process that it 
acts so favourably, and in so doing the trans- 
formation of starchy and fatty food is promoted ; 
but, in addition to this, it tends to increase the 
action of the skin, and, by inducing perspiration, 
to lessen the heat of the body. Its action upon 
the respiration takes place whether the infusion 
be drank when hot or cold.' * 

These conclusions, it will be observed, are 
antagonistic to those of the German chemists; 
but I am of opinion that they are borne out by 
careful observation, particularly as regards their 
cooling effect (by increasing transpiration) upon 
the body. Dr. Smith further states that *tea 
promotes the transformation of the other food, 
and enables it to be eliminated from the body ' 
(by increasing the discharge of urea). 'When 
food has been taken in excess, or when it is not 
digested with sufficient rapidity, its action is very 
beneficial. But tea does not supply food, nor 

* 'Practical Dietary for Families,' &c.: 1864. See also 
'Philosophical Transactions:' 1859. 
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enable the body to live with less food than it 
would otherwise require.' 

Coffee. — As compared with tea, coffee has been 
supposed still further to retard the process of di- 
gestion, whilst it excites the pulse, and stimulates 
the brain in a higher degree. Lehmann states 
that it also diminishes the solid excretions of the 
body more than tea ; but these effects are, as just 
stated, doubtful. 

There are, however, individual differences with 
regard to the effects of tea and coffee respectively, 
which can only be ascertained by observation. 
Coffee, being the stronger beverage, and more 
stimulating than tea, promotes digestion with some 
in a higher degree, but with the majority of persons 
it retards it, especially if taken soon after dinner. 
It should always be mixed with nearly half its 
bulk of milk, when it becomes a real food ; and, 
taken at breakfast, cafi au lait is one of our best 
importations from across the Channel. 

Tea and coffee both diminish the interstitial 
change — that taking down and rebuilding of the 
materials of the bodily structure, which is inces- 
santly going on in the animal microcosm. In 
other words, they make less food do the work of 
the much larger quantity which those persons 
take whose beverage is always plain water. Tee- 
totallers are generally large eaters ; that is, if they 
are healthy ; and we sliall presently see that the 
effect of alcohol is pretty much of the same kind 
in this respect as that of the more innocent beve- 
rages of the tea-table. 
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These beverages, therefore, are most useful to 
all classes of society. To the studious and active- 
minded they give increased mental energy and 
perceptive power, and to the manual labourer 
ability to do more work with the same quantity 
of food; or, if food be deficient, to endure its 
diminution without so much loss of muscular 
strength. In fine, they prove a blessing to all ; 
cheering and soothing the ruffled spirits, blunting 
the edge of carking care and sorrow ; enlarging 
the tender sympathies and emotions of the soul ; 
whilst they enable the judgment to take a firmer 
grasp, the imagination to soar to its highest 
flights. 

In consequence of their effect in retarding 
digestion, tea and coffee should never be taken by 
anyone, much less by an invalid person, too soon 
after a solid meal. The custom of handing tea 
and coffee almost immediately after a full dinner, 
is a most pernicious one. They come upon the 
stomach at the time when it is engaged with its 
hardest work, viz. that of reducing the solid food 
to a condition to be acted upon by the gastric 
juice, and to be converted into chyme. Their 
astringent effects, especially of coffee, are then most 
detrimental to digestion, to which they almost 
put a stop for a time ; giving rise to flatulence, 
painful distension, fulness in the head, and other 
symptoms of indigestion which are generally 
attributed to the wrong cause. 

For the same reasons, as already stated, what 
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are called heavy teas, that is, a meal of meat with 
tea, are quite unsuited to invalids and conva- 
lescents. Tea ought never to be a full meal, 
even in health, much less in sickness or con- 
valescence. The tea acts directly in allaying the 
desire for the solid food, and in hindering its 
digestion. But when the system is weak, and 
when the body is tired, and the mind jaded by 
exercise or business, then the cup of tea before 
dinner is the right thing in the right place. It 
will 710W excite appetite, and, in cases of great 
debility, a teaspoonful or two of brandy may be 
added with propriety. 

From two to .three hours after a meal is the 
proper time for taking tea; then it assists in 
washing out the remains of the solid food from 
the stomach, soothes the nerves, and conduces to 
repose (not to sleep). It prepares the mind, by 
its gentle stimulus, to resume its active duties, 
should such be necessary, and clears away that 
obscuration of the ideas which persons of weak 
digestion always feel during the early portion of 
that process. 

My own experience leads me much to prefer 
tea to coffee for after-dinner use. It is less ex- 
citing to the circulation, more soothing, but 
equally enlivening to the intellect. It also re- 
tards digestion in a less degree than coffee. 

By the majority of persons, coffee is undoubt- 
edly preferred to tea for the morning meal, even 
in this tea-drinking country ; whilst on the Conti- 
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nent it entirely supersedes it. And I think this 
is reasonable. Coflfee has more solidity about it ; 
more milk and sugar, both highly nutritive arti- 
cles, are taken with it; and it appears to give 
stamina for the day's work better than tea. 
Cocoa is, for many, equally good, if taken plain 
and in smaller quantity. 

The fashionable custom of taking tea between 
the two principal meals of the day — ^the two o'clock 
limcheon-dinner, and the seven, eight, or nine 
o'clock dinner-supper — ^is not altogether without 
some warrant from physiology. In point of fact, 
the fashionable ladies have returned to the old- 
fashioned time of taking tea; viz., five or six 
o'clock P.M., or three hours after the old dinner- 
time. Thus does nature revenge herself upon, 
fashion. 

It is chiefly in the after-part of the day that 
the beneficial eflfects of tea are observed. When 
the system is fatigued by heat, exercise, or work, 
a cup of good tea is the best refresher, as when 
the mind is perplexed by anxious affairs, it is the 
greatest solace ; languor of body and ennui and 
exhaustion of mind equally disappearing. under 
its cheering influence. So, to. the sleepless in- 
valid, after tossing to and fro in restless misery 
through the long night, a cup of tea in the early 
dawn will soothe the irritability which has 
banished sleep, and probably procure the first 
rest he has been jtble to obtain. 

Being a powerful nervine stimulant, coffee 
X 
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should not be given to delicate subjects, or to 
young children, unless mixed with at least half its 
quantity of good milk. Otherwise it excites the 
nervous system like alcohol, and leaves something 
of the same want and depression behind when its 
effects have passed away. 

Cocoa. — Cocoa (from the Theobroma cacao) 
contains an active principle, theobromin, which ap- 
pears to be identical in composition with thein 
and caffein; thus increasing our surprise that 
three raw substances — tea, coffee, and cocoa, most 
dissimilar in appearance, and the produce of very 
widely different members of the vegetable kingdom 
— ^should each contain an active principle which 
is identical with that of each of the others. The 
effect of cocoa, however, is widely different to that 
of tea or coffee. Its active principle is in small 
quantity, and is mixed with a large quantity of 
starchy and albuminous substances ; so much so, 
that it must be regarded more as a food than as a 
drink. It contains a large proportion of fat, and 
when mixed with a quantity of milk, is a highly 
nutritious article of diet. 

And as such it should be viewed. It certainly 
does not possess the stimulating and refreshing 
qualities of tea and coffee ; and it is therefore not 
suited for evening use. It may very properly be 
taken at breakfast by those with whom it agrees, 
as it lessens the demand for solid food. Delicate 
persons should be careful to use cocoa plain and 
fresh, otherwise it proves too heavy for the stomach. 
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and gives rise to flatulence and eructations. Cocoa, 
and the richer substitute, chocolate, are now made 
into cakes and lozenges, which the invalid may 
slowly dissolve in his mouth when out of the reach 
of other food. As a habit, however, this munch- 
ing of little things is to be discouraged, as calling 
upon the digestive powers at improper times. 

Alcoholic Beverages — Beer, Wine, Spirits, etc. 

In providing for the invalid and weak such sus- 
tenance in food or drink as will be found most 
conducive to their recovery, we can afford to put 
aside altogether as idle all arguments which are 
based upon the abuse of such articles by persons 
in health. For this reason, I shall not enter upon 
the vexed question of the propriety or impropriety 
of advocating the use of alcoholic drinks by people 
in health. I shall escape from the casuistic 
discussion as to whether the injury to the 
morals of thousands by their abuse^ does, or does 
not, outweigh the benefits to be derived by millions 
from their use. If it were ever likely to be pos- 
sible to deprive sin and vice of their victims by 
putting a muzzle upon the liberty of the moral 
and sensible portion of the community; or if 
there were any chance that those who know how 
to use without abusing any article of food or 
drink, or other commodity, would consent to 
forego the advantages or even the gratification 
which they derive from that use, then I might ioiii 

X 2 
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in the discussion, fruitless and profitless as it now 
is, as to the propriety of denying to all the use of 
dangerous articles lest a few should abuse them 
to their own injury or ruin. 

We take sharp knives away from little children, 
lest they should cut themselves or others ; but who 
ever heard of forbidding their use to grown-up 
people, because here and there an idiot or a 
maniac paay cut his own or another's throat with 
them? 

The use of alcoholic stimulants, then, under 
which term I include, as is the custom amongst 
the teetotallers, all kinds of beer, cider, perry, 
wine, and spirits, is conceded by all except the 
most rabid total abstinence men, at least to in- 
valids, the sick, and the convalescent ; and in one 
shape or another they form a very important class 
of weapon in the armamenta of curative agents. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be doubted that much 
harm, as well as good, has resulted from the use 
of stimulants as a Tnedidne by the very class of 
persons for whose benefit they seem to be in an 
especial manner destined. If recklessness in their 
use works such fearful damage amongst the pre- 
viously healthy and robust, how much more mis- 
chief will it effect upon the weak and shattered 
frames of those whose health has been undermined 
by disease? It is by the timely {tempe8tiv^)\ise 
of any remedy, that, according to the dictum of 
the father of medicine himself, it becomes a 
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remedy at all ; whilst, exhibited at improper times 
and seasons, it proves a poison instead of a cure, 
a curse instead of a blessing ; and such is empha- 
tically the case with regard to alcohol. 

The principles upon which fermented and dis- 
tilled drinks are to be used should be well imder- 
stood ; and unless they are used in conformity to 
some well-ascertained general rules, the invalid 
would have to consult his medical adviser every 
time he wished to take a glass of wine. 

Physiological Effects. — The physiological ef- 
fects of alcoholic drinks upon the system closely 
resemble in kind those of the milder infused beve- 
rages — tea, coffee, &c. — only they are produced 
in a higher degree from smaller quantities. There 
is the same exhilaration of the spirits ; the same 
brightening of the intellect ; the same temporary 
increase of energy in the muscular system ; whilst 
the digestion also receives a fillip, and the feeling 
of physical well-being is enhanced. This from a 
amaU quantity judidoualy administered. I am 
not here to speak of those cases of severe disease 
in which the prostrated patient almost lives upon 
alcohol, and in which the largest quantities are 
given to produce the desired eflfect; although 
the propriety of the practice may be, and has been, 
called in question. These must be left entirely to 
the care of the physician as exceptional cases. The 
valetudinarian and convalescent can only proceed 
safely within mUch more moderate limits ; nor is 
it necessary or allowable that he should eu(a>T^^ 
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this boundary from time to time, as the enemies 
of alcoholic drinks pretend. If this were so, their 
use would have to be given up by a large number 
of sober and temperate consumers of them. 

I have elsewhere stated, that the taking of fre- 
quent small quantities of any alcoholic beverages 
is to be discouraged in the healthy, as a hurtful 
practice; inasmuch as it does not allow time 
for the effects of one potation to pass off before 
another is taken. This precept may require 
modification in the case of invalids. They take 
them for the stomach's sake ; to promote diges- 
tion; and more frequent doses are therefore some- 
times allowable. 

Principles of Use. — In laying down a few 
principles by which the invalid may regulate for 
himself the supply of alcoholic beverages, we have 
to search among the conflicting testimony of 
observers and experimenters as to the actual 
physiological effects of these liquids upon the vital 
chemistry of the body. And it is only after care- 
ful study of that which has been advanced on 
both sides of the question, and much observa- 
tion at the bed-side of the sick, that I ventiure to 
direct attention to their effects upon the digestive 
ORGANS as the sole criterion whereby to judge of 
their suitableness, or unsuitablepess, to each indi- 
vidual case. 

What is it that the drunkard dies of? He gets 
diseased liver, heart, kidneys, brain, from his long- 
continued potations; and he gets alsp delirium 
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tremens either before or after these diseases have 
taken place. But it is not they that kill him. 
No ; he dies of starvation — of starvation in the 
midst of plenty ; of exhaustion of the vital forces 
for want of proper supplies of nourishment. 
Whilst he has been daily, hourly, applying the 
spur to the tired horse, heat to the empty engine, 
he has neglected to give them that food in the 
one case, and water in the other, out of which 
only they could renew their respective powers, 
and supply the loss occasioned by the play of their 
various functions The drink poisons him. And 
what is poisoning? Depriving the centres of 
nervous energy of the power to react upon the 
various organs of the body, by which deprivation 
the functions are brought to a standstill. Eemove 
the poison, and the functions will renew their 
play ; as we see daily exhibited in the case of chlo- 
roform, and in recovery from diseases in which a 
morbid poison has been circulating in the blood. 

So, then, in using alcohol as an ally, we must 
be careful to prevent its becoming our tyrant. 
Like fire, it is one of the best of servants, but a 
terrible master. We must be careful to restrain 
its action within the proper bounds ; to keep it 
directed only to the stomach and digestive func- 
tions, and to prevent it from mounting to the 
brain, and there, by over-exciting, exhausting its 
energies. There must be no poisoning. 

Alcohol is generally accounted to be a stimu* 
lant. But, then, what is stimulation? If yovL 
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reply, the operation of a stimulating substanc^ 
upon the frame, — ^you only change the words with- 
out elucidating the meaning; and to say that 
alcohol is a stimulant because it excites the cir- 
culation, only begs the question asked. For 
alcohol may have more kinds of action upon the 
frame than one. And this is just what the truth 
is. It is both a stimulant and a sedative, or 
narcotic. It excites to increased action ; again, it 
reduces that action below the normal degree. It 
both increases and lessens appetite ; it both en- 
livens and stupefies the brain ; and all according 
to the quantity taken, and the manner of taking 
it. Such a quantity as will prove to one indi- 
vidual powerfully narcotic, will scarcely affect 
another, or only slightly elevate him. 
• And do we not meet with the very same differ- 
ence in the operation of all other powerful agents, 
medicines in particular ? They are useful reme- 
dies, or deadly poisons, according as they are 
temperately or recklessly used. Opium, in small 
doses, stimulates and enlivens; in large ones it 
deadens and destroys. Even our very food par- 
takes of this double character. A moderate 
allowance is easily digested, and proves service- 
able to the system; whilst excess often proves as 
poisonous as the deadliest drugs. 

The first effect of alcohol, in the shape of beer 
or wine, is made upon the stomach, and to this 
organ, I repeat, we must mainly endeavour to 
restnct its effects. Small quantities taken just 
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before solid food, or, what is generally better, 
along with it, excite an increased secretion of 
gastric juice, and rouse the languid vessels and 
nerves of the stomach to increased action. When 
the individual is Very weak, he is frequently un- 
able to digest any solid food until the stimulant 
has been given. When mixed with the food, the 
stomach resents its presence less than at any other 
time, and absorption is slower ; so that it does not 
affect the head so rapidly. We constantly hear 
very debilitated persons complain that they can- 
not take a single glass of wine, on account of its 
mounting to the head so quickly, causing giddiness 
and a feeling of semi-intoxication. This is a 
sure indication that the stimulant is required, but 
that it is not taken in the proper way. Let one- 
half, or even one-quarter, of the quantity be given 
every time food is taken, and then it will be 
tolerated, until the drculaiion becomes stronger, 
when its presence will be more readily borne. 

Thus, the old-fashioned custom of giving rum- 
and-milk the first thing in the morning to great 
invalids, although much abused by those who had 
no need for stimulants, was founded upon sound 
principles. It was mixing the stimulant with 
the food, and with food of a highly nutritious 
kind. In cases of great debility, this is as good a 
way of giving stimulants as can be followed. 

Time for Taking them. — The proper time for 
taking alcoholic stimulants, ds a rule, is with the 
two principal meals of the day — say, dinner 01: 
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sapper ; or, if dinner be taken early, at luncheon 
and dinner ; never in the morning. All tippling 
between meals must be avoided ; at aU events, so 
soon as the first debility has passed away. Sound 
wine will prove provocative of appetite if taken 
jnst before or at the commencement of a meal ; 
whilst, if taken some time after, wine only inter- 
feres with digestion, causing flatulence and un- 
easiness. 

If wine be taken witkotii eating, it should be of 
the lightest description, and such as possesses 
enlivening qualities with but little alcohoL 
Sparkling moselle, champagne, or burgundy, or 
even light bitter beer, are far preferable to the 
full-bodied port, which is so often given under 
the idea of its strengthening qualities. The large 
quantity of alcohol contained in the stronger 
wines produces an immediately stimulant effect 
upon the brain and heart ; and this, when there 
is no food in the stomach to be digested, is a 
hurtful one. 

Wine. — The effects of wine, &c., being first 
spent upon the digestive organs, it is of the 
greatest importance to select those of good 
quality; for upon this will it depend whether 
they will assist the stomach in the performance 
of its duties, or clog and retard its efforts. 

The old-fashioned division of wines into sweet 
and dry, is a very good one for our purpose, be- 
cause it enables us to set aside all those which 
contain unconverted sugar, and those which possess 
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a large amount of free acid as unsuited to the 
invalid's use in the majority of cases. 

Quantity of Alcohol in Wines. — The most im- 
portant constituent, however, of wine, beer, &c., 
is alcohol; and I shall therefore enter, in some 
detail, into the various analyses which have been 
made to determine its amount. 



Table of the Quantity of Alcohol contained in 
various Wines^ and other Alcoholic Liquors, 
from Brande, Prout, and Henderson. 



Pr. ct. by measnre 




Pr 


. ct. by measnre 


Port, avrge. of 7 


specms. 22-96 


Cape Madeira 


. 18-11 


Do. „ „ 


20-64 


Cape Much at 


. 18-25 


Madeira „ 4 


22-27 


Constantia . 


. 14-50 


Shftrry „ 4 


19-17 


Tent . 




. 13-20 


Do , very old 


. 23-80 


Sheraaz 




. 19-80 


Claret, aver, of 3 


„ 14-43 


Syracuse 




. 15-28 


Calcavalla . 


. 18-10 


Nice . 




. 14-63 


Lisbon 


. 18-94 


Tokay 




. 9-88 


Malaga . 


. 17-26 


Raisin 




. 25-77 


Bucellas 


. .. 18-49 


Grape 




. 18-11 




. 18-40 


Currant 




. 20-55 


Malmsey . 


. 16-40 


Gooseberry 


. 11-64 


Marsala 


. 17-26 


Elder. 


. 9-87 


Champagne, red 


. 11-30 






Do., white . 
Burgundy . 


. 12-80 
. 14-57 


ALE, PORT 


ER, &c. 


Do. . 


. 11-95 


Edinburgh Ale . 


. 7-10 


Hermitage, white 


. 17-43 


London Porter, st 


rong . 6-75 


Do., red . 


. 12-32 


Do. . . . 


. 5- 


Hock . 


. 14-37 


Small beer . 


. 4- 


Do. . 


. 8-88 


Light Table beer 


. 4-50 


Palm Wine 


. 4-70 


Burton Ale (Bass 


) . 7-50 


Vin-de-grave 


. 12-80 


Do. . 


. 7- 


Frontignac . 


. 12-79 


Do. . Pale 


. 5- 


CdteRoti . 


. 12-32 


Dublin Stout 


. 4-75 


BoussiUon . 


. 17.26 


London 




. 4-75 



SPIRITS. 
Some analysts make one imperial pint contain of absolute 
alcohol— whisky 7*63 ; brandy 7*4 ; ram V\ \ ^ ^*^, 
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Dr. Bence Jones gives the percentage of ab- 
solute alcohol in brandy and whisky from 60 to 
70 per cent., in mm 60 to 77, and in gin 49 to 
60 per cent., which is probably the nearest ap- 
proach to accuracy. 

The following Table of the quantity of alcohol 
in various wines, is taken from Dr. Parkes' ad- 
mirable ^Manual of Practical Hygiene for the 
Army,' 1864. It is made up from later analyses 
than those of Prout and Henderson, and includes 
the accurate researches of Mulder, with the obser- 
vations thereupon by Dr. Bence Jones. It will be 
seen that this Table gives the range of various spe- 
cimens, and therefore can only afford an approxi- 
mative answer to the question — how much alcohol 
does any particular specimen of wine contain ? 



Pr. cL of alcohol in rolume 


Port (apalysed in England) .... 


*16-62 to 23-2 


Sherry - „ • „ . . . • 


16- „ 25- 


Madeira „ „ . . * . 


16- 7 „ 22- 


Marsala „ „ .... 


16- „ 25- 


Bordeaux Wines (mean of thirty determinations 




of different sorts — Chateau Lafitte, Margeau, 


6-86 „ 16- 


La Rose, Barsac, St. Emilian, St Estfephe, &c) 




Bordeaux Wines, white (mean of twenty-seven 




determinations of sorts — Sauteme, Barac, 


U- „ 18 7 


Bergerac, &c.) 




Rhone Wines, red (Hermitage, Montpelier, 




Frontignan, &c.) . # 


8-7 „ 13-7 


Rousillon. * 


11- „ 16- 



♦ Some port in the Queen's establishment contains only 16*62, 
and the highest percentage is 18*8 (Hofmann). The sherry 
contains only 16 per cent, and the claret 6 '85 to 7; per CQnt. 
(Note by Dr» Parkes, * Manual,* &;c.J 
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Pr. ct. of aJoohol in Tolnme 

Burgundy, red (Beaune, Ma9on) . . .7*3 „ 14*6 

„ white (Chablis, Ma9on, Beaune) . 8*9 „ 12* 

Pyrennean 9* „ 16* 

Champagnes 6*8 „ 13* 

Moselles 8- „ 13* 

Rhine Wines ( Johannisberg, Hochheimer, Ru- 

desheimer, &c.) 6'7 „ 16* 

Rhine Hessian Wines (Niersteiner, Leibfrauen- 

milch, Oppenheimer, &c.) .... 10-2 „ 45. 

Wurtemberg Wine , 10* 

Hungarian Wine 9*1 „ 15* 

Italian Wine 14* ,. 19' 

Syria, Corfu, Smyrna, Hebron, Lebanon . .13* „ 18' 

^ So various is the amount of alcohol in wines 
from the same district, that a very general notion 
only can be obtained by Tables ; and a sample of 
the wine actually used ' (where strict accuracy is 
required) * must generally be analysed.' 

* To tell how much pure alcohol is taken in any 
definite quantity of wine, measure the wine in 
ounces, and multiply it by the percentage of al- 
cohol with a decimal point before it, 

'Example. — ^Wine drank being 9oz., and the percentage 13, then 
9+ 'IS «l*17oz. of absolute aleohoV (Farkes, op. cit. p. 224.) 

The amount of alcohol in the vinous beverages 
will be seen from the foregoing Tables to range 
from little more than 6 (light claret) to upwards 
of 25 per cent, (raisin). But it is pretty certain 
that the enormous quantity of alcohol in some of 
the stronger wines prepared for the British market, 
as ports, sherries, madeiras, capes, &c., is owing 
to the addition of brandy, as is the case with the 
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hot, fiery, home-made wines. The proper fermen- 
tation of the grape never yields, it is said, over 17 
per cent of alcohol;* therefore, all above this must 
be added; and the analyses of samples whlct 
are the most likely to be pure, as those in Her 
Majesty's establishment, confirm this assertion. 
The finest kinds of wines, and those of purest 
manufacture and richest aroma, and therefore 
least likely to have been tampered with, are weak 
in alcohol — 6 to 12 per cent. — whilst the wines 
supplied for common use, to public-houses, &c., 
are doctored with coarse brandy and burnt sugar 
to an enormous extent, until almost all trace of 
the original wine is lost. 

However, thanks to the Anglo-Frankish treaty, 
and the diffusion of hygienic knowledge amongst 
at least the more educated portion of the com- 
munity, much lighter wines are now in general 
use than formerly. Several of the light French 
and Ehenish wines, which are now so fashionable, 
do not contain more than from 6 to 9 per cent, of 
alcohol; thus exceeding only in a small degTee 
the strength of our common malt liquors. 

Bouquet. — It is known to connoisseurs that the 
stimulating, or rather the exhilarating, effects 

* * Miilder quotes Guijal to the effect that pure port never 
contains more than 12-76 per cent, of pure alcohol : but Mulder 
doubts this. Dr. Gorman stated before the Parliamentary 
Committee that pure sherry never contains more than 12 per 
cent, of alcohol, and that 6 or 8 gallons of brandy are added to 
108 gallons of sherry.' (Note by Dr. Parkes.) 
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(for there appears to be some difference between 
these two actions) of wine are not to be measured 
by the proportion of absolute alcohol contained 
in them. There are other principles of a volatile 
nature which give the bouquet or flavour to wine ; 
and these vary in every kind of wine, and, indeed, 
in almost every individual vintage. The higher 
and more volatile and evanescent the bouquet of 
any wine, the more rapid appear to be its effects 
upon the system, although those effects may pass 
away with almost equal rapidity. The late Dr. 
Paris attributed a great part of the powerful 
effects of certain high-flavoured wines upon the 
nervous system to these etherial substances. He 
thought that they would prove to be new chemical 
principles; they are now, however, known to be va- 
rious kinds of ether formed from the organic acids; 
some of them are called cenanthic, as belonging to 
wine; others citric, tartaric, malic, racemic, butyric, 
&c. The bouquet may also be affected in some 
measure by the various extractive and albuminoid 
substances contained in all pure wines. 

Sugar. — The other qualities of wine, besides 
the amount of alcohol, which it concerns the in- 
valid to take account of, are the quantity of 
sugar, and of free acid in them. 

Most of the stronger wines, as those of Portugal, 
Spain, Madeira, Italy, contain a considerable 
quantity of sugar; whilst the Ehenish wines. 
Hock, Moselle, and the Bordeaux and Burgundy 
wines, contain but a very small quantity^ and t\v^ 
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best are altogether free from it. Strong sherries 
all contain sugar, averaging about 8 grains per 
ounce, according to Dr. Bence Jones ; Madeiras, 
also, varying from 6 to 66 grains per ounce. 
Marsala contains less; whilst port varies from 16 
to 34 grains in the ounce, being apparently 
greatest in the finest wine. The light, bitter 
sherries, Amontellado, Manzanilla, &c., contain 
a very fractional amount of sugar, and are there- 
fore essentially dry wines. Champagne has a 
good deal of sugar ; Moselle but little, if any. 

Free Acids. — The free acids contained in 
various wines are derived from the grape itself, 
whilst much of the sugar is added to cover other 
deleterious mixtures, or to disguise the brandy. 
It is from these acids that are formed the ethers 
which give the bouquet to wines; and therefore 
they abound the most in wines of highest 
flavour, such as new port, and the wines of France 
and the Ehine. These acids are chiefly tartaric (as 
equivalent to which they are generally reckoned), 
acetic, racemic, malic (the acid of cider and perry), 
tannic (in clarets, port, &c.), glucic, lactic, &c.* 

The following Table gives an approximate 
estimate of the amount of free acid in several 
wines. 

* Dr. Bence Jones, in the Appendix to his edition of Miildep 
on the * Chemistry of Wine,* states that he found no sheny, 
port, madeira, or champagne, that did not contain sugar ; and no 
claret, Burgundy, Ehine, or Moselle wine (except one sample of 
SauteTne), which was not free from every kind of sugar. 
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QUANTITT OF FkBE AcID IN VAJBIOUS WiNES. 




Equivlnt. of tartaric acid per os. 


Acid French Wines 


. 10 grains 


Common Claret . 


. . . . 6 ,. 


Best do. (Lafitte) 


. . . . 4 „ 


Khine Wines . 


. 4to7 


Champagnes 


.... 4-8 


Port . 


4 average 


Sherry 


. 4 to 5 



The determination of the free acidity of wine 
may be made approximatively by dry carbonate 
of soda, noting the quantity required to neutralise 
a given measure, as an ounce, of the wine to the 
point when no further effervescence takes place. 

The quantity of the sugar must be judged of by 
the palate, by the acidity left in the stomach, by 
fermentation after drinking the wine, or by 
chemical analysis. 

Formerly, it was the custom to call the wines 
of certain districts or countries sweet, or dry, or 
acid, as the case might be. More recent experi- 
ments have now shown that this classification is not 
exact, and that the determination of the quantity 
of alcohol, of free acid, and of sugar, must be 
made for each vintage, as the greatest differences, 
both natural and artificial^ exist in the composi- 
tion of wines from the aa/me district.* 

Some wines must be excluded from the invalid's 
dietary altogether. These are the sweet, luscious 
wines so much in vogue in former times; as 
Malmsey, Lisbon, Constantia, Tent, Tokay, 

* Parkes, op. cit. p. 225. 
Y 
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Cyprus, &c. They all contain so much uncon- 
verted sugar, that no dyspeptic, gouty, or rheu- 
matic person could safely partake of them. 

SpARKLiNa Wines. — The sparkling wines, 
champagne, moselle, sparkling hock, and bur- 
gundy, are so various that they can be made into 
a class as immediate stimulants only in reference 
to their effervescent character. Claret, burgundy, 
moselle, and hock, being dry wines, are to be pre- 
ferred to champagne, except when a very power- 
ful and sudden stimulant is required. But the 
stimulus arising from sparkling wines is rather 
illusory and transitory, being only due to the 
rapid manner in which, aided by the carbonic 
acid gas, the aroma of the wine is carried to the 
nervous system. Brandy should be added when 
they have to be used in the last extremity of 
collapse or exhaustion. 

Dry Wines. — ^What are called the light dry 
wines, such as Ehenish, claret, burgundy, 
hermitage, bitter sherry, &c., are undoubtedly 
the most wholesome for general consumption by 
invalids and persons of weak stomach. They 
contain but a moderate amount of alcohol, and 
may be so chosen as to present the least possible 
acid or saccharine properties, according to the 
requirements of each individual case. The Tables 
given above, which may be relied upon as affording 
us the most exact information which we at present 
possess, will enable the invalid, or his medical 
adviser, to choose such a wine or wines as will be 
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most suitable to his idiosyncracy and habit of 
body. If in dyspepsia there be a tendency to 
acidity of the stomach some time after taking 
food or drink, then those wines which contain 
unconverted sugar must be excluded: whilst a 
little free acid will be less objectionable. Moselle, 
good claret, burgundies (some of them), and dry 
bitter sherries, are the best wines now obtainable, 
since madeira is a thing of the past. They are 
freest from sugar as well as from acidity, and 
contain alcohol only in moderate amount. Stronger 
sherry is tolerably free from acidity, but then 
there is a good deal of sugar. Ports, except the 
best, are to be excluded altogether.* Where the 
smallest quantity of sugar in wine turns to acid 
in the stomach,, we must fall back upon weak 
spirits and water. 

* The old-fashioned notion, based upon ignorance, that claret 
and Ehenish wines are cold, acid, and likely to disagree with 
the English stomach, is now happily fast passing away. 
Entirely forgetful of the time when claret was the ordinary wine 
of this country, and of the opposition which was made to the in- 
troduction of the * nasty * wine of Oporto when Pitt set up his 
protection of Portugal, the port- wine bibbers of the last gene- 
ration lived and died in the fond belief that it was the only fit 
wine for an English gentleman's drink. Perhaps it was the out- 
of-door and unstudious life they led, giving them the digestion 
of an ox, which enabled them to carry off their daily pot-ations 
of two or three bottles of port. Certainly it seems incredible to 
us of the present day how they did carrt/ them off. Yet even the 
very men who, thirty years ago, drank their two or three bottles, 
now flinch at half a one ; nay, some of them cannot take three 
glasses. There comes a time when they have to give up their 
Y 2 
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In the Rhenish countries, their lighter wines are 
looked upon as diuretic, and this is a quality which 
many of them possess, especially such as contain a 
good deal of free vegetable acid. This quality 
may be taken advantage of in a feverish and 
gravelly, or gouty, state of the system. Claret 
and water, or still hock, will be found serviceable 
in this regard ; whilst champagne and burgundy 
are sometimes diaphoretic. 

Distilled Spirits. — Are distilled spirits to be 
considered as forming part of the invalid's com- 
missariat or no ? Although by means of a proper 
and judicious selection of wines, the use of pure 
spirits may be reduced to a minimum, it does not 
appear that we can well do without them alto- 
gether. Cursed legacy as they have proved to 
mankind, having them, we may as well seize the 
good they afford, whilst we hope that the advanc- 
ing knowledge of the pernicious' effects of their 
constant use will, in time, make that use as e:^- 
ceptional as, unfortunately, it now is the rule. 

Brandy, gin, and whisky differ in their effects 
upon the system, and should not therefore be used 



port, they say. Yes ; and there has come a time when port is 
no longer the proper drink for them, or their descendants. The 
lessened powers of digestion, the greater extent of education and 
intellectual exertion, and in-door occupations generally, have 
deprived our stomachs of the power to put away these two and 
three bottles of port wine, topped up as they were with a few 
glasses of sherry, or two or three tumblers of punch. Port I thy 
dajrs are numbered. Bequiesce in pace/ 
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indiscriminately. Brandy may be substituted for 
wine in the case of great exhaustion ; when the 
patient is unable to swallow any but the smallest 
quantities ; in sickness of the stomach, when wine 
would be rejected, or when it turns acid after 
being taken* It should always be taken diluted 
in proportion to the rapidity of the effect required 
of it. If for the purpose of a stimulant only, it 
should be given hot ; if to promote digestion, cool 
or cold. In great sickness it may be iced with 
good effect. When the liver is inactive, brandy 
should be very sparingly used, as it appears to 
check the flow of bile. Whisky has a diuretic, a 
stimulant, or a diaphoretic effect, and agrees with 
most people who can relish the flavour of it. It 
is less injurious, for a continuance, than brandy. 
Grin is only useful as a diuretic, but its stimidat- 
ing action is very inferior to that of any of the 
other spirits. Eum is unsuitable to invalids, on 
account of the large quantity of sugar and extrac- 
tive matters contained in it. 

Beer. — The light bitter beer now so generally 
used is also a step in the right direction, as com- 
pared with the strong ales formerly in use. They 
are better suited, perhaps, to those who are able 
to be much in the open air, than wine ; and upon 
the whole, they appear to assist digestion in a 
more permanent manner. This is no doubt due 
to the large quantity of hops which is now used 
in brewing this kind of beer, the bitter principle 
of which is a direct tonic. 
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It is also a narcotic ; and this necessitates cau- 
tion in prescribing bitter beer where there is a 
tendency to head-ache, fulness of the vessels, or 
a short apoplectic conformation of the head and 
neck. 

Bitter beer, like wine, should be taken at meals, 
as a general rule. At all events, it appears to me 
that ill eflfects often result from imbibing bitter 
beer at odd hours of the day, even in moderati9n, 
when no food is taken. The bitter principle is 
provocative of appetite, and therefore there should 
always be something taken with it to digest, such 
as a sandwich or a few biscuits. 

The alcohol in beer is so well blended with the 
extractive* and albuminous matters of the malt, 
and with the bitter principle derived from the hop, 
that even when large in quantity (and it often 
exceeds that of the lighter wines), it intoxicates 
less, and acts upon the nervous system in a slower 
manner. If this slowness comprehends perma" 
nency^ then beer is undoubtedly a better tonic 
than wine, and common experience proves that it 
is so. When we want a permanent strengthening 
action, beer or porter should be always used if it 
is well borne; reserving wine as a temporary 
stimulant to the action of the stomach upon the 
food. Thus beer is said to be most suitable for 



* * All kinds of ale, porter, and stout contain much glucose 
(grape sugar). Hard cider is free from sugar ; sweet cider con- 
tdins uncijstallisable sugar/ (Dr. Bence Jones on Mulder.) 
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body workers, wine for brain workers ; and there 
seems to be some truth in the saying. 

Many invalids who cannot take wine, on account 
of it so rapidly mounting to the head, will bear 
mild bitter beer taken with their meals ; and after 
a time, they may pass on to porter. 

Porter. — ^The great aJbuaers of porter are women 
of the higher and middle ranks of society. One 
stares to see the tumbler after tumbler of porter 
or stout which some ladies declare to be necessary 
to keep them up. Much of this abuse is owing to 
the fashion of ordering it so recklessly to suckhng 
women ; who also declare that, without it, they 
should have no milk at all ! How does it happen 
that the wet nurses they procure from the lower 
classes suckle so well without porter ? The poor 
women declare that they cannot suckle without 
their tea ! So it is a stimulant in either case that 
is thought necessary. Why will they not try milk ? 
The fluid identical with the one they wish to make 
is seldom used ; yet if beefsteaks are used by the 
athletes to make muscle, by parity of reasoning, 
cows' milk should be as readily convertible into 
human milk ; and those who have had the courage 
to try it find it to be so. 

But the stimulant is needed on accoimt of the 
artificial habits in which the suckling mother of 
the better classes indulges. The high-seasoned 
food, the strong tea, coflfee, &c, the heated rooms, 
and, above all, the mental excitement, and absence 
of quiet and fresh air; these things bi^al tk^ 
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system, and create a feverish state of the vessels 
and fluids of the body which is antagonistic to 
secretion ; and so it comes to pass that the poor 
countrywoman, fed on the poorest fare, and drink- 
ing only water or weak tea, but with fresh air 
and freedom from care and mental excitement, 
has an abvmdant breast of milk ; whilst that region 
in the fashionable London lady is a sealed foun- 
tain whose spring is forced back to its source. 

It must be understood that the allowance of 
wine or beer which may have been made to the 
invalid or convalescent to assist a weak digestion, 
must be gradually reduced as he approaches to 
his usual health. So soon as the digestive powers 
have recovered sufficiently to cope with a natural 
quantity of solid food, without giving rise to pain 
or other dyspeptic feelings, the artificial stimulus 
ought to be wholly or nearly withdrawn. But 
when nervous and feverish excitement has pro- 
duced rapid disintegration of the tissues, then 
will alcohol in some shape — beer, wine, or spirits 
— be useful to check the metamorphic action, 
by saving the tissues of the body from being 
burnt up for fuel, and by reducing the loss of sub- 
stance within the supplies of solid food which the 
patient is able to take. It then saves food ; saves 
the work of the stomach ; and becomes an ally of 
the greatest value. But when proper supplies of 
food can be taken, or whilst the system is full of 
eflfete and metamorphic matter, the alcohol will 
he apt to operate as a further poison; and de- 
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pression, loss of appetite, and general disturbance 
of the functions will most probably take place. 

But whilst the frame is still subjected to the 
same depressing circumstances which occasioned 
the illness in the first place, as bad air, malaria, 
confinement, over work, or anxiety of mind, or 
chronic disease become active, we must in no case 
withdraw the stimulants which have been found 
of such service in the acute stages of the disease. 
Probably it is the nervous system which has 
suffered the most; and it is to it that alcohol 
directs most of its forces. If the tired frame wm,8t 
be spurred onward; if the anxious cares cannot 
be removed, give the glass of beer or wine, but 
always with a little food. You thus make the 
alcohol to conduce to two good actions, viz., as- 
sisting the stomach in its duties, and rousing the 
nervous system to fresh energy. 

The case for increasing the supply of alcohol 
is that in which the nervous force is failing, whilst 
the digestion can render no assistance. 

I am well aware that, in the foregoing remarks 
on Diet in general, I am far from having exhausted 
the subject. Of all the natural agents which 
affect the health, comfort, or life of the invalid, 
there is none of so much, if of equal, importance 
as diet. If errors are conamitted systematically, the 
mischief arising from them may be interminable in 
its effects, inasmuch as the very structure of the 
body will be affected by it. Every organ draw^ vt& 
powers from the supply o£ \A.oo^ ^eoX. ^^ "^N "^^s^^ 
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it will depend npon the healthiness or nnhealthi- 
nes8 of this fluid whether its functions shall be 
performed in a normal and beneficial maimer, or 
in an abnormal and destructive one. The blood 
derives its pabulum and its purity from two 
sources — tiie food and the air — the imperfection 
of either will pervert its composition ; whilst that 
of both will prove, in a longer or shorter time, 
utterly destructive to its vitality. The ramifica- 
tions of the subject are therefore almost infinite. 
I have purposely abstained from indicating any 
special diets for individual diseases, for two reasons. 
Firlst, because it has always appeared to me that 
to give minute directions, either in regard to 
food or medicine, to the public, with a view to 
enable them to treat themselves, in disease, is bad 
in principle, and, in the end, injurious to those 
whom it is sought to benefit by them. It is im- 
possible thus to make ' every man his own doctor.' 
And, secondly, because the only parts, both of 
physiology and of the management of disease, 
which it is either possible, or desirable, to teach 
the public, are certain broad principles wherewith 
they can come in aid of the physician, by giving 
an intelligent account of their symptoms, and by 
noting the eflTect of the operation of food, medicine, 
&c., upon them. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CLOTHING, EXEECISE, BATHING, SLEEP. 

Section I. — Clothing. 

In health, as everyone knows, there are two ob- 
jects to be attained by clothing. The first is the 
retention of the warmth of the body ; and the 
second, protection from the heat of the sun, and 
from rain, wind, dirt, and other noxious agents. 

The clothing of the invalid must undergo mo- 
dification to suit the varying circumstances in 
which he may be pla,ced with respect to the two 
above-named objects; and it will behove him to 
consider which of them chiefly deserves his at- 
tention. In the majority of cases it will prove to 
be the first. 

The invalid, and especially he who is suflFering 
from chronic disease, or is slowly recovering 
from the attacks of more acute disorder, is placed 
much upon a par as regards the evolution of 
animal heat with children and aged persons. He 
is thrown back some degrees in the scale of vi- 
tality. Such persons do not produce so lax^ ^ca. 
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amount of animal heat as stronger and healthier 
subjects ; and this is the reason why it is so de- 
sirable that what they do make should be hus- 
banded as carefully as is possible. 

A neglect of this precaution wiU result in con- 
gestion of some of the internal organs, or an attack 
of catarrh, rheumatism, gout, or neuralgia, which 
are generally the consequence of the body re- 
ceiving a chill whilst the blood is in an impiu-e 
state. 

Under-Clothing. — Every invalid should wear 
under-clothing of good quantity and quality ; the 
garment worn next the skin should be of at least 
three-fourths wool, the rest may be cotton or silk. 
It should be thicker or thinner according to the 
temperature of the season, but must never be left 
off altogether. It will not do to be content, as 
many are, with wearing a piece of flannel, or a 
hare's skin, or wash-leather, over a portion of the 
chest in front ; not one-half of the chest is covered 
by this means, and the other parts of the trunk 
require to be equally protected with the chest. 
Indeed, the flannel or merino vest and drawers (la- 
dies have a convenient garment in which these two 
are combined) should together cover the whole 
of the body, from the wrists and collar-bones to 
the bottom of the calf of the leg. 

There are a few persons whose skin is so delicate 
that they cannot suffer flannel next to it. Some 
of these wear spun silk next the skin in place of 
flannel^ but it is not a good substitute. It is too 
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close in texture to be a good absorbant material, 
and consequently the perspiration is not conveyed 
from the surface of the skin to the outer air with 
the necessary facility. In such cases, a soft fluffy 
cotton may be worn, which will prove next to wool 
in its hygroscopic, or water-absorbent property. 

The under-garments must be more frequently 
changed by invalids than is necessary for those in 
health. The exhalations from the skin of the 
former are generally more loaded with offensive 
matter, and it is better, both for themselves and 
for others, that they should be removed with most 
scrupulous care. Woollen under-clothiog should 
not be worn longer than three or four days without 
its being, at least, well dried before a hot fire to 
draw out the animal matter. 

Outer-Clothing. — But whilst we take measures 
to preserve the animal heat of the body, we must 
be careful not to overburden the weak frame of 
the invalid with too great a quantity of clothing, 
which will oppress him by its weight, and excite 
an undue amoimt of perspiration. Many colds 
are caught and relapses produced by want of care 
in this respect. The patient gets into a perspiration, 
and then if he sit down to cool, even with all these 
clothes on, he speedily feels chilly from the evapo- 
ration going on after exercise has ceased. 

We may attain the object of warm clothing with- 
out much increasing its weight by wearing a larger 
number of light garments, one over the other ; and 
the number of these can be reduced at wi^ ^xce^^ 
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without the same danger of taking cold as when 
a thick and heavy coat or shawl is suddenly laid 
aside. A shirt of fine flannel may be worn over 
the vest in winter, and then the numb^ of 
coats, &C. required will be reduced. * I wear my 
great coats next my skin,' was remarked to me 
by a hale octogenarian, who, on a bitter cold day, 
was walking out in a thin dress coat only. He 
had on three flannel shirts, one over the other. 

Colour. — ^The colour of clothing is of import- 
ance. In winter, in this climate, we require such 
a texture and colour as will absorb all the rays of 
the watery sun which our bodies can collect^ par- 
ticularly whilst taking passive exercise in an open 
carriage. For this object black is the best colour ; 
then blue, purple, red. Black absorbs heat the 
most, and reflects it the leasts In summer, light 
colours should be worn for the opposite reason, 
since they absorb little heat, and reflect much of 
it back again. 

Both in summer and in winter the materials of 
the invalid's dress should be chiefly of wool, light 
and porous if you like, or mixed with a small 
portion of silk or cotton, but stiU chiefly of wool. 
There is even a greater necessity for a substance 
which readily absorbs the moisture of the body in 
the summer than in colder weather, because there is 
then more sensible perspiration going on, and the 
condensation of this upon the skin gives rise to 
chill during its subsequent evaporation. Hence 
cojds, rheumatism, &c., are nearly as frequent in 
summer as in winter. 
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Windy weather must be especially guarded 
against by the invalid by attention to his clothing. 
Instead of the numerous thvn garments recom- 
mended above as generally the best for him, 
inasmuch as they enclose between each layer a 
stratum of wai-m air, varying in temperature from 
that of the body to that of the outer atmosphere, 
a thick close-textured cloak or coat should be 
fastened close up to the chin to prevent the wind 
from entering between the layers of clothing, and 
so robbing the body of its heat. 

Something more than the ordinary clothing 
must be worn for going out when the tempera- 
ture of the air fells below 50** or 55° in winter 
and spring, and 60** in summer and autumn. Par- 
ticular individuals must modify this to suit their 
own feelings ; but in all cases care should be taken 
not to suffer an abiding sense of cold to remain. 
During merely passive exercise, or the slow walk 
of a weak person, congestion of some internal 
organ will be the sure result of neglect in this 
respect. 

For sick and delicate children the question of 
clothing is of an importance second to that of no 
other hygienic matter. Yet how often do we see 
the most obvious precautions neglected here? 
After the severest blood diseases — ^measles, scarla- 
tina, hooping-cough, &c., — as soon as the little 
patient has surmounted the obvious symptoms 
patent to every eye, but whilst still imdergoing 
the eliminative stage, in which n&t\]L£^ ^s^ ^i:^^^ 
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engaged in discharging the eifete and poisonous 
matter which she has brought together to one or 
both of those common sewers — the kidneys and 
the skin — we see children scantily clothed sent 
into the cold ^ bracing ' air, to receive the slow 
death which awaits them. This is the cause of 
that array of sequelce — those remains of disease — 
which kill more than the original disorder with 
what are called other diseases (but which are only 
the natural terminations of the primary aCFection 
under bad management), and make valetudinarians 
of the remainder for the rest of their lives. 

Children who are convalescent from any of 
these blood diseases, from fevers, or indeed from 
any kind of debilitating disease, should go more 
warmly clad than usual for at least two months 
after apparent recovery. If their exercise causes 
too abundant perspiration whilst they are thus 
clothed, use cold sponging every morning to the 
whole surface, and reduce the violence of the 
exertion. 

Old people must always be kept warm. 

Section II. — Exercise. 

If I have given the first place in the regimen of 
the invalid to diet, as being that out of which he 
is to rebuild his disease-shattered frame, or repair 
the damage of slow decay, the second place is 
claimed by exerdscy whereby alone he is enabled 
to convert his supplies of food into healthy nu- 
tn'ment 
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Exercise, for the healthy, is a concrete idea, 
compounded of the appreciation of the laws of 
health, and of the conditions of our peculiar 
civilisation. The natural man, either for the 
mere pleasure derivable from bodily exertion, or 
for the purpose of supplying his wants and desires, 
will generally take as much exercise as sufl&ces to 
keep him in health. But in our own time, thou- 
sands, millions of human beings are obliged to 
earn their daily bread by constrained muscular 
inaction. 

Not but what the poor seamstress, who in her 
close garret moves her nimble fingers, many 
thousand times through a small space, does as 
much work as the man who lifts, as the phrase 
is, three or four hundred tons through one foot 
in height in the twenty-four hours, working in 
the good open air ; but in the latter case, with 
the work, all the muscles will have their due 
share of exercise, and absorb plenty of oxygen ; 
whilst the m\iscles of the poor needle-woman, 
from her cramped position, will waste away, 
being still further starved by the foid air which 
she is constrained to breathe. 

In a state of health, exercise and supply of 
food are correlative forces. The one must agree 
with and balance the other, or else the body will 
waste if the former exceed the due quantity of 
the latter ; or it will become diseased and filled 
with * foul and pestilent humours ' if more food 
be taken than can be readily oxydised in the lungs. 
z 
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Exercise must be appobtioned to Stbenqtk. — 
Now, in apportioning exercise to the case of the 
invalid, it will be necessary first to consult .those 
organs which will be called apon to do the work, 
viz., the lungs, hearty and muscles ; just as we 
find it necessary to consult the convenience of 
the stomach before saying how much or how little 
food shall be taken. It is all very well for any 
one to say that so much exercise is necessary to 
such and such a person, or to sach and such a 
condition, or to enable one to digest a certain 
quantity of food. But we must first enquire 
whether it can be taken ; and, if so, with safety 
to the important vital organs which wiU be called 
upon for increased activity. The state of the 
muscles, also, will require to be considered. 

CcBteris paribus f the invalid may take exercise 
up to the point of slight fatigue, provided it do 
not hurry the breathing, or cause a distressing 
feeling about the heart, or palpitation which 
does not pass quickly away. It is this caution 
which induces us to consider the state of various 
organs, both in the invalid and the convalescent 
— such as the lungs, heart, muscles, (fee. — ^with 
reference to the effect of active bodily exertion 
upon them. 

A. Affections of the Lungs ^ such as chronic 
bronchitis, asthma, emphysema, congestion, either 
of an active or passive kind, but chiefly the latter, 
will greatly modify the amount of active exercise 
which it will be pruient for the invalid to adopt ; 
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also, whenever there are any remains of fluid 
compressing the lungs, or adhesions of the lungs 
to the ribs, the result of pleural inflammation. 

In all these cases there is a mechanical impedi- 
ment to the free flow of blood through the lungs. 
This may be caused by a degree of congestion of 
some portion of the lung substance, or of the 
mucous membrane lining the bronchial tubes; or 
some portions may be consolidated and impervious 
to air ; whilst, as in emphysema, large portions 
may have their minute structure broken up, and 
permanently distended with unchanging air. If 
now, by means of undue exercise, the heart be 
induced to throw the blood upon the lungs in 
greater quantity, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, more rapidly, than they can pass it through, 
the congestion is increased instead of being di- 
minished, and the work of the healthy portion 
augmented to a dangerous degree. By such means, 
emphysema is no doubt constantly increased in 
extent; whilst gasping, cough, headache, giddi- 
ness, and even apoplexy, are amongst the imme- 
diate inconveniences. 

In these cases, what we have to avoid is setting 
the patient to carry weight Walking up hill, by 
which he has to lift the whole weight of his body, 
clothes, &c., from the bottom to the top of the 
rising ground, will tax his strength more than 
walking six times the distance upon level ground. 
Speed acts in the same manner. Although, for 
those in health, a brisk pace is infinitely prefer- 
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able in walking to a saunter, in these cases the 
saunter is the only pace possible. Again, pace is 
equivalent to time. An hour's walk at a slow 
pace will not fatigue so much as walking a hun- 
dred yards beyond the invalid's breath. 

These are the cases in which horse-exercise is 
so extremely valuable. Here, the invalid is re- 
lieved of the weight of his own body, except 
partially in trotting or galloping. He can also 
make sufficient motion with his limbs to gently 
excite the circulation without materially quicken- 
ing the breathing. If he proceed beyond a walk- 
ing pace, the trots should be short, if frequent; 
otherwise the exercise becomes violent. Cantering 
is the best pace, if speed is desired. 

All persons who labour under any obstruction 
of the free passage of blood through the lungs, 
such as asthmatics, those who have chronic bron- 
chitis, heart disease, &c., know the discomfort of 
walking against the wind. Not only does the 
pushing the body against this resisting medium 
vastly increase the labour of walking, but the 
rush of cold air into the lungs is injurious and 
even dangerous to them, from the risk of exciting 
congestion or inflammation. A large proportion 
of cases of inflammation of the lungs occur durisg 
windy weather. 

If an invalid desires to walk out during the 
prevalence of a north, north-east, or blusterous 
south-west wind, he should keep at right angles 
to it. 
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For reasons mentioned above, riding in a high 
wind is as injurious as walking in it. 

B. Those who suffer from any of the numerous 
affections of the heart, in most of which its powers 
are enfeebled, such as palpitation, feeble pulse, fatty 
degeneration of the fibres, dropsy, &c., must also 
use active exercise with great caution. The same 
feeling of breathlessness, tremulousness, tumul- 
tuous action of the heart, dimness of sight, black 
specks before the eyes, nausea and headache, re- 
sult from over-exertion in these cases, as in those 
just adverted to. 

Walking is good exercise when the heart is 
merely feeble, and not otherwise diseased. But it 
must not be so fast as to excite its action beyond 
a very little ; nor so prolonged as to depress its 
powers by fatigue. After many kinds of illness, 
the muscular substance of the heart becomes en- 
feebled, or even degenerated ; its fibres are flabby, 
out of tone, and irritable, on account of the bad 
nourishment which they obtain from an impover- 
ished blood. In this condition of the principal 
organ of circulation, over-exertion may be followed 
by the most serious, even fatal consequences ; and 
exercise too long continued, by calling for stronger 
pulsations than the heart can effect, still further 
weakens and exhausts its muscular fibres, in some 
instances to the point of giving way. 

From over-exertion results dilatation of the 
cavities, or injury to the valves, or, more com- 
monly, both together. Once these cka?a%<^'s» \ia:^^ 
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taken place, they are generally irremediable, 
leaving the patient a miserable incapable ever after. 

G. A somewhat similar condition of the heart 
obtains after severe attacks of the specific blood 
diseases, such as small-pox, measles, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, typhus and typhoid fevers, rheumatism 
and gout. The poison which has been circulating 
in the blood has interfered with the nutrition of 
the heart's substance, as with that of the other 
muscles of the body. Its fibres are weak, irri- 
table, and incapable of their usual exertion. Such 
persons feel fatigue after very slight exercise for 
a long time aft^er all tjraces of their disease have 
apparently passed away. 

In all such cases, the invalid must go slowly to 
work with active exertion. At first only passive 
exercise can be borne; such as gestation in a 
carriage, swinging, sailing, &c. Afterwards, slow 
walking, on level ground; then horse-exercise; 
and finally, some form of manual exertion, as 
gardening; or of the whole of the body, as in 
walking, dancing, &c. Many have been the 
sudden deaths amongst those just recovered from 
blood diseases, from inverting the order here laid 
down — by taking the more violent exercises first. 

Passive exercise has this advantage to counter- 
balance its defects, as compared with those of 
active exertion. It is generally carried on in the 
open air ; in a carriage or in the garden ; so that 
as great a quantity of oxygen may be inhaled as 
the supply of food requires. 
One of the very "best "kiada oi e!tfcXQAs^ ioft vci.- 
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valids to commence with, is games. Here, the 
limbs are moved without the necessity of lifting 
the weight of the body ; and many games can be 
carried on in the open air ; and they also possess the 
immense advantage of engaging the mind in 
cheerful trains of thought. 

Billiards, bagatelle, battledor, raquet and ten- 
nis, in-doors ; and croquet, ground-billiards, bowls, 
archery, out-of-doors, are all so many ways of 
combining active with passive exercise, and are 
of the greatest value. 

2). WTien the muscles are weak, as they are after 
an illness which has confined the patient to inaction 
for any length of time, there is nearly the same 
necessity for caution in beginning active exercise 
as obtains in the case of weak heart just referred 
to : except that improvement comes quicker, and 
the exercise itself, if judiciously taken, tends to 
cure the mischief. Many youths, however, do 
themselves irreparable injury by engaging in 
athletic games and other violent exercise before 
they have suflficiently recovered their strength. 
They, by this means, wear out the nervous energy 
which should feed the muscular power, and per- 
manent weakness results. Many a boating-match, 
many a foot-race, or hard day's » walking, has re- 
sulted in disabling their votaries for life. 

Sitting out in the open air in mild weather, is 
by no means practised to the extent it should be. 
Old people and delicate children, who. are too 
weak to take much exercise, may leixv^vcL <5>Nil ^S. 
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doors, if properly clothed, for some hours every 
day when the temperature is not below 60° in the 
shade. They should sit in the sun when not too 
hot, and in hot weather, in the shade. In the 
former whenever it can be borne. 

The dread of exposing invalids to the sun ranks 
with the belief in the poisonous properties of cold 
water. Let us hope it is passing away ; but like 
all other ingrained errors, it clings like an instinct 
in the minds of the multitude, rising up again, 
generation after generation, when we had hoped 
it had been finally swept away. 

It may appear somewhat odd to place at the 
head of a chapter laudatory of exercise cautions 
not to overdo it. But we are not now considering, 
the case of healthy people, who, if they do suflfer 
fatigue, will not be otherwise injured by an oc- 
casional excess in this respect. The danger which 
the invalid runs is, that having been in health, 
he may endeavour to get through, somehow^ the 
same amount of labour as formerly ; that he may 
think the best way of regaining the use of his 
limbs to be exerting them to the utmost of their 
powers. 

Certainly, strength comes from exercise, and 
that of the muscles most of all. But, then, it 
must be judiciously taken. When the muscles 
have been over-fatigued, it takes a considerable 
time for them to recover their tone, and, if the 
fatigue have been great, they waste, and become 
soft and flabby. The weaker the system, and 
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the lower its powers of nutrition, the more severely 
will undue exercise aflfect both the muscular 
system and the heart. 

These cautions given, let us now proceed to 
estimate the amount and kind of exercise which 
the invalid may take. 

Quantity of Exercise. — Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to lay down any precise data in this 
respect. Every man is an individual, — divided 
and separated from every other one of his species ; 
therefore, no one person can be a judge of an- 
other's case. The system of averages is very well 
calculated for the deduction of general principles 
from a large mass of facts, for the guidance of the 
young, the ignorant, and those who, like prisoners 
and the inmates of workhouses and hospitals, are 
not free agents. But in other cases, each person 
will have to modify general rules, and, indeed, to 
be in a great measure * a law unto himself.' 

There are many kinds of exercise besides those 
which, in a medical or hygienic point of view, are 
called by that name. The valetudinarian in easy 
circumstances takes exercise for pastime or 
health's sake, — walking, riding, or driving in the 
open air, — everything which can be wished. But 
the poor man, the clerk or shopman, as soon as 
he can do a little work, must repair to the work- 
shop, the desk, or the counter, where, although 
he may perchance have enough and to spare of 
muscular exertion, he is deprived of the vivifying 
influence of the fresh air. So that thes^ \a.ti<^"t^\i 
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we would do them justice, must be allowed time 
for a walk or drive in the open air in addition 
to their in-door exercise or work ; and the exertion 
required for the former must be deducted from 
what is demanded of them in the latter respect. 

In fixing general dietaries for the sick in 
hospitals, &c., no better plan has been found than 
the clumsy one of halving or quartering the rations 
of people in health ; a plan which the numerous 
* extras' and deductions shows to be most im- 
perfect. So, with regard to exercise ; in taking 
into consideration the amount proper for invalids, 
that of a healthy person may be halved and 
quartered, with the same defects and shortcomings, 
however, in the system, as in the case of diet. 

Mathematicians and engineers are in the habit 
of calculating all kinds of active exercise in the 
same way as that of horse or steam power, viz., — 
by reducing it to the problem of how many 
pounds weight will the exercise lift through one 
foot of space in a given time. 

Suppose a man's regular work is to walk 
twenty miles a day. This is said (Eev. Professor 
Haughton) to be equal to raising a weight of 353 
tons through one foot of space. That is considered 
a good day's labour, although many working 
men, especially workers in iron, and men at 
harvest work, occasionaZly double this amount 
without injury. But taking (as it is assumed by 
Professor Haughton, and by Dr. Parkes, Dr. De 
Cbaumontf and other writers on military hygiene) 
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400 tons lifted one foot to be a hard day's work, 
and taking walking one mile, carrying only one's 
clothes, to be equal to 17^ tons lifted through one 
foot of space, then a ten-mile walk will equal only 
half the day's labour of a working man. But 
people in health, engaged on business of almost 
any kind, are often on their legs for several hours 
a day without continuous walking ; and the value 
of this must be subtracted from the amount as 
above. 

Presuming that a working man might be main- 
tained in health, by half his usual work, that is 
ten miles a day, or 176 tons lifted through one 
foot, remaining idle and inert for the remainder 
of the day, we may fairly consider an educated 
person, employed in business not altogether se- 
dentary, would be kept in health by half that 
quantity, or from five to six miles a day; and 
that being a fair allowance for a person in health, 
we may halve or quarter it for the weak, the 
invalid, and the convalescent, in the same way as 
in the case of diet. 

Half-exercise, taken according to this view, 
would be from two and a half to three miles 
walking per diem ; whilst quarter-exercise may 
be set down at from a mile to a mile and a half. 
If the ground be uneven or hilly, then the exer- 
cise in a given distance is increased by the amount 
of the various rises added together ; and is equi- 
valent to putting a pack on the person's back, 
since he has to raise the ^e\^YA» cii >Kv^\k<5»^ \xi ^^^ 
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greater height. This will suggest to us that the 
first walks of convalescents should always be upon 
level ground. 

But by dividing the exercise taken into several 
portions, a much larger aggregate of work may 
be done than if it be all taken at one tim6. The 
muscles, being but slightly fatigued, soon regain 
their tone, especially if food be taken between the 
two or more portions of exercise. And, by regu- 
lating the distance gone over at one time, by the 
strength of the system, an invalid will often take 
two or three times as much exercise, without 
being painfully fatigued, as he would be able to 
do were it all crowded into one effort. 

In very warm or very cold weather, verandahs 
and roofed sheds, under which exercise may be 
taken, should be provided in all hospitals, schools, 
workhouses, &c. 

Advantages. — To speak of the advantages of 
exercise generally would be out of place here, as 
surely it would be like extolling the whiteness of 
the riven snow. None are so ignorant as not 
to know its value in promoting the growth and 
development of the young; the preservation of 
muscular force and vital energy of all the func- 
tions in the adult ; the retardation of decay ; and 
the restoration of force lost by the assaults of 
disease. 

Whether it be strength and vigour; or nice 
dexterity of the mechanical powers ; or perfection 
and completeness of the internal functions of 
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digestion and assimilation ; or delicate sensation 
and quick perception, with clearness of judgment 
and freedom of fancy ; all, and more than all, of 
these hold their excellence directly from corporeal 
exercise. 

Equally necessary is it, with modifications, for 
the invalid. If he is taking highly nutritious 
food to recruit his exhausted forces, his exercise 
in the open air must be exactly proportioned to 
it, or it will pass into the blood in an ill-elabo- 
rated form, and prove there a source of fresh dis- 
turbance of the functions. 

The enormous increase in the amount of air 
taken into the lungs during exercise over what 
is inhaled in the state of rest, and the still greater 
absorption of oxygen and discharge of carbonic 
acid gas, point out how valuable must be a pro- 
cess which at once greatly facilitates the dis- 
charge of effete and poisonous matter from the 
system, and the introduction of that element 
which consolidates and perfects the new and virgin 
materials of the body. 

We may take, as a fair average, that 20 cubic 
inches of air are inhaled at each inspiration when 
the body is at rest; and the respirations of a 
healthy person will average about 16 in a minute. 
This will give 20 x 16 = 320 cubic inches of air 
entering the lungs per minute. Moderate exer- 
cise, such as walking at the rate of three miles 
an hour, is found to increase the quantity of air 
inspired, by, at least, three times, in conaea;vya\5^Qfc 
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of the increased rapidity and depth of the inspi- 
rations ; thus giving no less than 960 cubic inches 
of air to the lungs per minute. 

From Dr. Edward Smith's experiments on this 
subject, we gather the following ratio of respira- 
tion to exercise : — 

If, in the lying position, the amount of air inspired be taken 
as unity »1, then 



In sitting it will be 


118 


Walking 4 miles pep houp 6* 


„ standing „ 


1-33 


» 6 „ „ 7- 


„ singing „ 


1-26 


Riding and trotting 4-06 


Walking 1 mile pep hour 


1-90 


Swimming . . . 4*33 


it 2 „ „ 


2-76 


Treadmill . . . 5* 5 


ti ^ >» »» 


3-22 





As the exhalation of carbonic acid gas must 
keep pace with the inhalation of oxygen, the 
elimination of carbon from the system will be 
increased by exercise by no less than three or 
four times the amount emitted during repose. 

It is calculated that nine ounces of carbon — 
charcoal — are got rid of by means of the lungs in 
twenty-four hours, when the breathing is tranquil. 
By active exercise, this may be increased four- 
fold; so that, could the exercise go on for the 
whole twenty-four hours, the enormous quantity 
of thirty-six ounces — more than two pounds — of 
solid carbon would be thrown out of the body. 
What an immense supply of food, especially of 
fat and starch, would be required to furnish this 
quantity of carbon, may be calculated from the 
Table given at p. 274. 

But exercise must not be calculated upon an es- 
timate of the quantity of caT\ioiiac^o\3kaioo^'^lDL\ft\i 
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a certain amount of it would require us to pour 
into the system; but rather from that of the 
quantity which the ordinary nutrition of the body 
requires in order that sufficient oxygen may be 
received to bum up the carbon of the food for a 
due supply of animal heat, as well as to combine 
with the efifete and offensive • material which has 
done its office in the organism. If we were to 
force exercise, merely in order to increase appe- 
tite, to an indefinite extent, we should be using 
the body only as a machine for the formation of 
carbonic acid gas ; and the machinery so over- 
used would soon infallibly show signs of decay. 

But exact calculations and experiments do 
show how necessary it is that the chest should 
have full and free play during exercise ; and that 
there should be no hindrance by tight stays, col- 
lars, &c. to the return of the blood from the head 
as fast as the increased action of the heart sends 
it. there. The limbs should also be allowed un- 
restrained action, that the blood may be equally 
distributed to every part. Headache, nervousness, 
and palpitation, are the result of inattention to 
this canon of exercise. 

The secreting function of the skin is forced 
into greater activity by exercise. The clothing 
should therefore be so adjusted, as to quantity 
and warmth, as to allow of a moderate exudation 
of perspiration taking place. Neither during 
exercise, nor after, should the invalid be allowed 
to feel cold. There is no danger of taking a ch^iL 
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during exercise, however hot one may become ; 
it is allowing the perspiration to condense upon 
the skin after the exercise is over which proves so 
dangerous. The fact is, that the skin would still 
go on perspiring when the exercise is over, because 
the flow of blood which has been directed to it is 
not diverted inwards all at once, were it not for 
the liquid sweat stopping further exit from the 
pores. 

When the invalid comes in from exercise in a 
state of perspiration, the under-clothing feeling 
damp to his skin, he should instantly repair to 
his bed-room, in winter — and before the fire, if 
there is one — rub the surface dry and warm, and 
then put on fresh warm flannel under-clothing. 
In summer, he may go to the dressing-room, and 
sponge the skin rapidly with cool or tepid water 
(70® to 82®), rubbing it warm and dry before he has 
put on fresh dry garments. This plan will always 
prevent cold much more surely than drying the 
imder-clothes on the back even before a fire. 

Over-fatigue. — ^Whenever, during exercise, the 
pulse becomes very feeble, quick, or intermitting, 
it is a proof that the exercise has been carried too 
far, even if it have not exceeded ten steps. 

Cold drinks must be administered very sparingly 
after exercise; they are much safer during it. 
Hot tea is the best restorative known from the 
effects of excessive fatigue, and will excite appetite 
much sooner than any other drink. • 

The brain-worker must not despise corporeal 
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exercise, especially after illness. His mind will 
be strengthened and cleared for work more quickly 
by this than by any other means. The rich food 
and stimulants which he may be taking will be of 
no avail, unless the former be well elaborated into 
healthy blood by a due admixture of oxygen. 
Moreover, the free breezes of heaven playing 
upon the skin have a peculiar effect upon the 
nervous system, soothing or exciting it, according 
as they are gentle or brisk, soft or bracing. 

Almost every invalid has some weak place, some 
peccant organ, which requires extra care. Debi- 
lity and congestion are the two usual conditions 
of it; and as no machine or material can be 
stronger than its weakest part, the same law 
extends to the human machine as regards both 
its mechanical and vital forces. If the powers of 
any organ — lungs, heart, stomach, liver, kidney, 
brain — be reduced by disease, organic or func- 
tional, over-excitement of them will always cause ^ 
congestion on account of the debility of the vessels 
and nerves in the affected organ. If, therefore, 
you call for too much exertion of the weak organ,, 
you defeat the object you desire to gain-^viz., 
increase of vital force — and produce an increase 
of weakness corresponding to the undue excite- 
ment. Congestion is now favoured in that organ, 
and by the sluggish passage of arterial blood 
through its tissues, its nutrition will be reduced, 
and permanent debility the certain result. 

Let these facts be applied by all those who are 
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over-anxious to get to work after the inertia of 
illness, and by invalids who are desirous, and 
who perhaps feel capable, quoad some of their 
oi^gans, of resuming the amount of labour which 
they performed in health. Let them sink into 
the minds of employers of labour also, who think 
that as soon as a workman can leave his bed he 
is capable of doing a day's work. Let them 
commend to the minds of the benevolent the 
great good which would result from the establish- 
ment, on a large scale, of convalescent hospitals, 
where the feeble convalescent from illness or 
injury would have a chance, which the rich can 
always command, of recruiting the tone of his 
muscles and restoring the powers of his vital 
organs, before he is turned out to face the hard 
fare, and the harder work of earning his own and 
his children's bread. 

We know that if we drive our inanimate ma- 
chinery — steam-engines, &c. — too fast, we shall 
loosen some of the rivets, or crack some of the 
plates, in time ; how much more mischief must re- 
sult if the rivets be already loose, the plates already 
cracked ! So, when the vital organs of the human 
machinery are reduced to half or quarter power, 
how can we call upon them for their full quota of 
work, without being, perhaps ignorantly, perhaps 
avariciously, guilty of committing suicide in our 
own case — manslaughter, or an uglier oflFence, 
in that of another ! 

In every organized being, graduation is the rule 
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of all increase of action ; the stimulus of exer- 
cise increases the nutrition of all the organs, 
and gradually, yet sometimes rapidly, adds to 
their capability of function. On the other hand, 
sudden demands for undue energy exhaust the 
very powers which make the exertion ; and, in 
doing so, cut off the supplies by which the organ is 
renewed. Herein lies the great difference between 
the oft-quoted inanimate machine and the human 
body. The engine is propelled by fire and water, 
the machinery being a given quantity, unaffected 
by them, but gradually wearing out by friction. 
The food and water which feed our vital machinery 
not only have to give force to the human engine 
itself, but incessantly to replace its wasted sub- 
stance, by which to maintain its powers during 
the whole period of its existence. 



Section III.— Sponging and Bathing. 

I HAVE already entered at such length into the 
description and advantages of daily sponging of 
the surface in all kinds of sickness, when detailing 
the operations of the sick-room, that I shall re- 
strict myself in this section to the use of cold 
water for sponging and bathing by the advanced 
convalescent, or habitual invalid, so as to obtain 
from them other advantages than the mere cleans- 
ing of the skin, and the excitation of its peculiar 
functions. 
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Sponging. — There are many people who, if 
asked by their medical attendant if they use cold 
sponging, will tell him that they sponge them- 
selves with cold water every mornings Ladies, 
particularly, assert this ; and it is very pleasant to 
hear them say so, both because it is natural to us 
to impute purity of person as well as of mind to the 
softer sex, and because it is pleasant to find that 
those with whom we are brought into any sort of 
intimate relationship are thus scrupulous in re- 
gard to personal cleanliness. But how is it done ? 
Do the great majority of even respectable per- 
sons, of the middle and upper classes, perform 
this daily duty in the manner in which it should 
be performed, and so as to obtain from it all the 
advantages, physical and moral, which it is capable 
of imparting ? I think not,: nay, I am sure not. 
Long experience teaches me ihat eold water is 
still dreaded, both from fear of some injurious 
consequences and from dread of the discomfort 
of its use. The discomfort of cold water I A clear 
proof, that expression, that they who use it know 
little about cold water at all. 

This is how it is too often done. Ladies— al- 
though I allow that they are more attentive to 
personal purity than the opposite sex, and, in- 
deed, so they ought to be — use cold or tepid 
sponging to the face, neck, arms, and bosom ; these 
they keep scrupulously clean, but the majority of 
them seldom extend their operations to the lower 
parts of the body ; not from want of desire to be 
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clean, but from a fear that cold water will be in- 
jurioua below the waist. This is a great mistake. 
It is necessary to act upon the whole of the skin 
to obtain the full results of cold water. Each part 
of the skin sympathises with every other part, and 
80, if the whole be not properly cleansed, it will 
affect the purity of the entire surface. 

An occasional warm sitz-bath, then, is made to 
do duty for the lower half of the body, from fear 
of cold. So far, however, from fearing the cold, 
it is the cold which is to be of such immense 
service to them. Every woman not actually ill of 
any disease, may take the cold sitz-bath every 
morning, and sponge the whole of the body, not 
only without injury, but with the best results. 
It removes debility from the internal organs; 
strengthens the back; gives tone to the vessels 
and nerves ; wards off that pest of young girls, 
hysteria; and prevents consumption, bronchial 
complaints, sore throats, and affections of the 
voice. There is also good evidence to show that 
it promotes fertility in the married by removing 
the debilitating causes of sterility ; whilst it tends 
to prevent haemorrhage, abortion, and the other 
results of debility of the reproductive system. 

For young girls, the use of the cold sponge 
bath every morning is unequalled by any other 
hygienic measure, save, of course, pure air and 
proper food. It retards the too precocious de- 
velopment of puberty, so often the life-long bane, 
physical and moral, of the sex ; it strengjthena tSa^ 
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muscles of the back, which the modem system 
of education tries so much ; it prevents those 
irregular and unmanageable nervous manifesta- 
tions, whose type is hysteria; and it hardens 
against the changes of temperature. 

Little children should be accustomed to the 
cold sponging bath from three years of age, 
whether they be delicate or not. It should be 
made an amusement for them ; and, if properly 
gone about, they will become as fond of it as they 
are of dabbling in the water on the sea-shore. 

For youths and men, the cold bath requires no 
commendation. They cannot be said to enjoy all 
the vigour ot their constitutions unless they habi- 
tually use cold water. 

Perhaps nothing shows the beneficial eflFects 
of cold water so much as the improvement it 
makes in the complexion. From being muddy, 
sallow, faded, and harsh, by the constant friction 
required after the sponging the skin becomes soft, 
smooth, moist, and of the colour of health. Hope 
not, however, for these beneficial effects, unless 
the process be properly and efficiently used. No 
mere wiping the surface with a soft towel or 
sponge will be of any avail if you wish to affect 
the deeper organs of the body through the agency 
of the skin. 

A wise parent will never send a daughter to a 
school where baths are not provided and properly 
used. 

On Grat using cold sponging or bathing after 
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illness, the temperature of the water must be 
somewhat above cold — from 82° to 86°, according 
to the degree of previous weakness. By carefully 
lowering the temperature three or four degrees 
each day, we soon come down to viha.t may be 
called the cold bath, viz. not higher than 68° in 
summer, and from 60° to 55° in winter. 

Physiological Effects. — 1 have already de- 
scribed the process of sponging the surface when 
cleansing is all that is sought to be obtained..* The 
further effects of cold applied to the surface have 
a physiological bearing, upon which, in order to 
induce the invalid to adopt its use, I will here 
more fully enter. 

The first effect of cold water applied to the skin 
is a depressing one; and the extent of the de- 
pression will depend, 1st, upon the debility of the 
circulation ; 2ndly, upon the degree of cold of the 
water as compared with the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; and 3rdly, upon the length of time 
during which it is applied. 

This is the case with the healthy. The invalid 
merely feels the effects of these distinctions in an 
extra degree. This depression is doubtless owing 
partly to the abstraction of the animal heat ; but 
it is also caused by the check which the circula- 
tion meets with, and the impulsion of the blood 
from the skin towards the internal organs, as well 
as by a certain paralysing effect upon the nervous 
system. Keaction — or a return of the blood 
towards the surface — soon succeeds tVi\a ^<:i^\ 
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for, if not restrained by the continual abstraction 
of heat, the heart reacts against the column of 
blood coming to it from the surface, and puts out 
fresh efforts to drive it back again. The pulse, 
which fell from five to ten beats on entering the 
bath, now returns to its ordinary condition, with 
the exception that it is, in most cases, a little fuller. 

As soon as this first reaction takes place, which 
may be known by a feeling of toleration of the 
water, the invalid should leave it, and commence 
the second stage of the process — the drying and 
friction. The physiological condition Tiow is one 
of increasing action, both of the heart and nerves. 
Stimulated by the excess of blood accumulated in 
its cavities, the heart increases its pulsations both 
in rapidity and strength, whereby the blood is 
again equally distributed over the whole body. 
This is the condition which is so much assisted 
by friction. Whilst the heart is pushing behind, 
by rubbing and exciting the nerves of the skin 
they begin to pull before, until the blood has filled 
the vessels to a glowing red. 

The time of immersion having been regulated 
by the feelings and strength of the patient — from 
one to three, or at most four minutes — friction 
is to be commenced immediately, and continued 
for five or seven minutes more ; the surface having 
been first wiped dry with a soft towel. 

The lower limbs should be first rubbed, in order 
to solicit the blood to the greatest distance frbm 
the hearty and so disem\>arxaiaa \fc oi \\a \a^.d, A 
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coarse huckaback towel, or what is called the 
Turkish rubber, is more effectual and pleasant to 
the skin than the flesh-brush, or any other very 
hard substance ; and if diligently used, will always 
be sufficient for the purpose. This done, proceed 
to the trunk, chest, and arms, the shoulders and 
back being managed by a sawing motion of the 
towel vigorously worked by both hands. The 
front of the chest, stomach, and bowels, should be 
rubbed both ways of the skin, by which a much 
greater excitement of the vessels and nerves will 
be effected. 

The principles of sponging and rubbing are the 
same whatever kind of bath be used. Motion and 
friction are equally necessary whilst in the water^ 
in all cases; and the invalid must never stand 
with the feet and legs in cold water whilst the 
rest of the body is out, or whilst he sponges it, 
imless the water at the feet be slightly warmed. 
By sitting in the sitz-bath, while the legs hang 
over the side, he can save them from any chill, 
and gently wiping them over with the sponge is 
sufficient for them. 

There should not be much dressing to do after 
this process, as it matters not how soon the system 
is invigorated by breakfast after the exertion of 
the bath. In weakly people, it is better taken some 
time after rising, when the circulation has gained 
a little power. 

Do not suppose that, now it is all over, the 
effects of the sponging or of tiha b^^ "o^t^ '^ '^^^t 
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also. Far from this being the case, the most 
valuable of them are now only beginning. The 
determination to the skin continues, for if the 
process have been properly gone through, there 
is a determination, even though no increase of 
heat may be felt ; the increased evaporation from 
the surface takes off the feeling of heat which 
would otherwise be present. The continued 
flow of blood towards the skin now operates upon 
the organs below. They are relieved of their 
congestion ; their vessels empty themselves more 
completely than heretofore, and fresh blood and 
more of it is sent to supply the place. Thus, the 
nutriiion of the internal organs, which before was 
checked by congestion, is increased by renewed 
determination of blood, at the same time that 
their vessels and nerves recover their tone. 

But the good results do not end here. There 
is the result of the shock, or temporary paralysis 
of the nervous system, to be considered. It seems 
to be a law particularly affecting the animal cre- 
ation, in whom what is called periodicity or alter- 
nation of function is a marked feature, that a 
short, temporary shock, if not too severe, proves 
beneficial, whilst one too prolonged is injurious, 
and may be fatal. These effects result from the 
nature of nervous action and reaction. Give it a 
slight blow, one not unexpected, and it recovers, 
resists, and shows increased vigour; apply too 
great depressing force, and you may extinguish 
its vitality altogether. 
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It may be said, and indeed the objection has 
often been made, that this repeated call upon the 
nervous system for an extra effort must prove, in 
the long run, injurious and debilitating, instead 
of restorative and corroborating. Experience, 
however, does not sustain this objection ; an ob- 
jection further negatived by the case of the 
muscular system. Frequent demands of a not 
too exciting character upon muscular force are 
known to invigorate the organs in which it re- 
sides, and to prolong its endurance pretty much 
in proportion to the judicious extent to which . 
they are exercised. So, the nerves receive fresh 
supplies of blood from the reaction of the heart, 
by which their nutrition is increased also ; and this 
accounts for the feeling of satisfaction and of 
* personal well-being which follows the proper use 
of cold water. 

Here, then, is the rationale of the increased 
appetite which cold sponging and bathing pro- 
duce. Stimulating the organs to increased action 
makes demands upon the blood which can only 
be met by a larger quantity of food digested. 
That beautiful arrangement by which one organ 
is enabled to let another know its wants, which is 
the office of the sympathetic system of nerves, here 
comes into play. The stomach is told that it shall 
have an increased supply of gastric juice if it will 
digest more food, and thus the beneficent operation 
of a stimulus applied to the skin acts in a continual 
circle for the benefit of all the functioiJka <ii\k<^\i!^^- 
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More extended Bathing. — The mode of spong- 
ing and bathing the surface of the body just de- 
scribed, and which is all that health demands, or 
the invalid in general can support, does not include 
the more extended use of the cold bath, in which 
healthy persons, who are fond of it, are in the 
habit of indulging. Cold bathing maybe used as 
a luxury just the same as warm bathing; and, to 
its votaries, it is questionable if the former be not 
productive of the greater amoimt of pleasure. 
But the invalid and convalescent have nothing to 
do with the use of cold bathing for luxury alone ; 
but occasional or serial cold baths may be taken 
for the purpose of an increased stimulus, and in 
the hope of renewed vigour from that increase of 
excitement. 

Cold bathing, however, especially in the open 
air, can never be safely used by delicate persons 
imtil they have habituated themselves to the 
shock by the regular and systematic use of coH 
sponging. 

The temperature of water in the open air will 
vary, according to the season, from a degree above 
freezing point, to 65° or 70** ; on the sandy shores 
of the sea it will rise even higher than this. In 
this climate, to moderately strong people, water 
will not be injurious which is not more than five 
degrees below the temperature of the outer atmo- 
sphere, or ten below that of the apartment in 
which the bath is taken, during the aum/mer 
season. In winter, delicate persons must have 
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the water raised to 60** or 65% when it will still 
be a cold bath. If this be not well borne, raise 
it to 70°, or even to 75**. But even here, if the 
bath be properly inaugurated, as above directed, 
it will generally be possible to lower its tempera- 
ture, after a short continuance at the higher point, 
four or five degrees at a time, until it has sunk 
to the standard used by more robust people. 

But the feelings of the individual, at the time 
he contemplates the bath, must be consulted. It 
may be that at one time he shrinks from the 
plunge into water of even moderate temperature, 
which, at other times, would be delightful to him ; 
and a feeling of languor and chilliness is apt to 
follow its self-enforced use imder such circum- 
stances. In this case, he must be content with 
simple sponging, or even a tepid bath may be 
used. 

The frequency with which the invalid may use 
the cold bath will depend very much upon whether 
it is used for the purpose of hardening an en- 
feebled frame, or of exciting the functions of the 
body to more vigorous action. As a luxury, as I 
have already said, it is unnecessary here to con- 
sider it. When so used, the devotee must use his 
own judgment as to time, place, and manner; 
always taking care that, by injudicious use, he 
does not convert his luxury into an injury, and, 
by excessive indulgence in it, wear out the healthy 
stimulus which an occasional use only seems 
capable of producing. 
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When used to harden the frame after illness, 
for which, however, sponging is generally suffi- 
cient, it must be taken as a course two or three 
times a week; but the immersion should be of 
short duration — not more than a minute or two 
— so that reaction may be both rapid and easy. 
On the other hand, the more legitimate and 
hygienic use of the cold bath for the purpose of 
rousing some torpid organ, or the whole sluggish 
frame, to renewed energy, must be gone about 
very carefully and systematically. 

Here the bath should be used occasionally only. 
It will be found, in general, to produce its best 
effect when taken at periods varying from once a 
week from the month of May to October, to once 
in two or three weeks in the winter. 

There is but little doubt in my own mind that 
the daily or very frequent use of full cold bathing 
is injurious to persons whose Vital powers are not 
first rate — A 1, — whilst, in the robust, the system 
may become so habituated to the stimulus, that 
it entirely loses the advantages which a/resAand 
TiQvel agent produces. 

But, for the invalid, the power of reaction in the 
system must be carefully and accurately gauged. 
This reactionary force will be found correlative 
with animal heat ; those who produce the largest 
quantity, relative to their weight, of the latter, 
will be foimd to react the most vigorously against 
its abstraction by cold. In practice, this law may 
be applied by testing the fall of temperature which 
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takes place in the body whilst in the cold water. 
Place a small thermometer in the mouth or 
under the arm-pit, and note the loss of tempera- 
ture there marked, and compare it with the 
effect of different degrees of temperature of the 
bath. The increment of heat in a certain time, 
which an equal quantity of water in the bath 
attains, will also be a useful guide. I have found 
from four to five gallons of water at 55° in a sitz- 
bath, raised from 2^° to 4° by three minutes' im- 
mersion of the hips and sponging of the surface. 
No feeling of chill was felt afterwards. 

Therefore, it has been well observed that * the 
conditions necessary to the use of cold bathing as 
a tonic and stimulant, are that the temperature 
and the duration of immersion shall be so gradu- 
ated as to correspond with the reactionary powers 
of the individual ; and never so far exceed them 
as to pass the bounds of stimulation, and so de- 
press them.' 

From one to five minutes' complete immersion 
will be all that health requires ; and more than 
this will oftener prove prejudicial than beneficial, 
or even harmless. 

It will be understood that, although sea bathing 
has not yet been mentioned, cold open-air bathing 
includes sea bathing, which, unless in exceptional 
cases, is always the preferable mode of taking it. 
Some remarks on this point will fall under the 
head of change of air, &c. 

The best time for using cold bathing will de- 
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pend upon the degree of strength of the patient, 
and the season of the year. For the vigorous, 
the first thing on rising in the morning is perhaps 
the best time, as the skin is then relaxed, and 
requires bracing, and the system has been re- 
freshed by sleep. But it should never be used by 
very delicate persons until the system has been 
fortified by aoms breakfast. It should never be 
taken within two hours after £^ full meal, nor 
when the body is cold, fatigued, or freely per- 
spiring. 

Other forms of cold bathing in use at the 
hydropathic establishments are not entered upon 
here, because, if they possess any value beyond the 
sponge and general cold bath, it can only be ob- 
tained under the advice of skilled and experienced 
persons ; whilst the unguarded use of them by the 
public is calculated to produce, and has often pro- 
duced, most extensive and irremediable mischief. 
Valeant quantum^ in the hands of experts. 

Section IV. — Sleep. 

Little need be said regarding the physiological 
phenomena of sleep in a work like the present* 
Its main features are sufficiently well understood, 
both by the medical profession and by the more 
educated part of the public, to convince them of 
the importance of its due amount and proper • 
management to secure the necessary recruiting 
of the system. 
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It appears pretty certain that several of the 
great functions of the body derive the principal 
part of their renewed vigour during the period of 
sleep. The muscles are supposed not to be revived 
at all during waking hours, but only during sleep. 
The nervous system is also apparently recruited 
during the inactivity of sleep. It is certain that? 
the thoughts are the clearest and the most easily 
kept before the attention in the early morning; 
and this is probably the eflfect of new nervous 
matter having been secreted during the night. 
The mind is always more or less active during 
waking hoiurs, and then it appears to be all ex- 
penditure ; no renewal. 

The means of attaining sound sleep have been 
laid down in various works. By the present 
author they have been detailed at some length in 
another work, to which he has already referred the 
reader. AH that need be said here as regards the 
invalid is, that sleep is almost always desirable 
when it can be obtained ; and where the debility 
is great, there is the greater necessity for sleep. 
Delicate persons require also the warmth and 
repose of bed for a larger number of hours than 
the robust; ten hour^ not being too many ; fre- 
quently more. Convalescents from severe disease 
cannot cultivate sleep too much. It is during the 
inaction of repose that their reduced frames will 
be most rapidly rebuilt ; and even if sleep be not 
always attained, rest of body and quietude of mind 
will be the best substitutes for it. 
BL 
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By day, sleep must be regulated according to 
the condition, as to debility, &c. Persons of weak 
digestion generally feel sleepy after a full meal, 
and it is better to indulge the feeling than, by en- 
forced activity, all against the grain, to disturb 
the process of digestion. Sleep after dinner 
should always be taken in the semi-erect position, 
so as to prevent the contents of the stomach from 
forcing the diaphragm upwards, and thereby 
compressing the heart and lungs, and embarrassing 
their action. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

SITUATION OF DWELLING AS TO SOIL, CLIMATE, 
ETC., AND HOUSEHOLD CLEANLINESS. 

The notions aflfixed to the term ^climate' are 
very variable. Most people think only of the 
temperature of a place as representing its climate ; 
whilst with others, the degree of rainfall, or the 
prevailing winds, are taken into the account. Cli- 
mate, however, in a hygienic sense, is a very 
compound expression ; and should be understood 
to include the operation of all the physical cir- 
cumstances of heat, light, wind, rain, and other 
atmospheric phenomena, together with the eflfects 
of these upon the soil, and of this latter upon 
them reciprocally, to which any given locality is 
exposed. 

Thus enlarged, the subject becomes one of 
such immense extent, and of almost commensurate 
importance, that it will be impossible to do more 
in this place than to indicate a few of the leading 
results of observation as to the effect upon health 
of the principal modifications of climate to be met 
with in the temperate zone. 

B B 2 
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But in order to understand fiilly the effect of 
atmospheric variations upon health in a certain 
district, it will be necessary, first, to make our- 
selves acquainted with the nature of the soil, the 
geological formation of the region, and the aspect 
as regards sun, light, and prevailing winds. These 
make up the alphabet, as it were, of the climate 
of one place as dififering from that of another in 
the same region or degree of latitude. 

Unless some such comprehensive view of cli- 
mate as this be taken, there will be no end to the 
difference of opinion and experience as to the 
healthiness of various sites, apparently similar, 
and of the disappointment which will attend a 
hasty and partial judgment in making choice of 
a place to dwell in. We may fix upon a fine 
simny slope on a hill-side, in a beautiful country, 
sheltered from adverse winds, with the* best pos- 
sible aspect (south-east), thinking that we have 
secured the perfection of a site ; when, lo ! we find 
the house always damp, the surrounding land, 
as soon as the sun sets, sending up a thick mist, 
and we shall presently find the pictures on our 
walls become mouldy, and the paper rotting 
behind them. On enquiry, we hear that the poor 
people who reside round about are subject to rheu- 
matism, the women to goitre, and the children to 
scrofulous swellings. How is this ? 

We have not chosen a proper geological forma- 
tion for the site of our house. Instead of building 
upon the impervious granite or sienite, or trap. 
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or mountain limestone, we have fixed upon a 
porous rock— sandstone, chalk, limestone — or a 
soil underlaid by a hard impervious stratum of 
dry slate, clay, or marl, and the water which falls 
upon the hill above us bursts out all along the 
hill-side in springs, bogs, or spongy earth. The 
site is, in fact, one of drainage for the ground 
above. Moreover, to the right and left of our 
dwelling, be it high or low, bogs on hills, and 
marshes on plains, may lie between us and the 
prevailing winds ; and fever, ague, malaria, may 
be ever attacking the inhabitants of the place, 
and lowering, as they so eminently do, their vital 
energies. The inhabitants of aguish, marshy dis- 
tricts, seldom enjoy robust health, being subject to 
a peculiar deterioration of the blood, whence spring 
dyspepsia, neuralgia, and a host of other less 
definable miseries. 



Section L — Soil. 

It appears, then, that above all other circum- 
stances, the soil should be examined before fixing 
upon a site (for the invalid especially) to dwell 
in. Dryness or dampness will be the prevailing 
character, and of these, one is desirable; the 
other, if possible, altogether to be avoided. By 
damp we do not mean humidity of the atmosphere ; 
that may or may not be desirable, according to 
temperature, and other circumstances connected 
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with individuals ; but abiding moisture of t/ie 
ground is always to be repudiated. 

Nor must mere elevation above the surrounding 
country be taken as exempting any site from the 
evils of humidity of its soil. Hill-sides especially, 
if situated as above, are frequently wet — and 
although you may drain your own plot of ground, 
moisture percolates down to you from above. 
This will be the case with soft porous rocks ; and 
with hard ones which contain many crevices, or 
' faults.' A knoll, rising from a valley, or situated 
amongst higher hills, is generally a dry site, par- 
ticularly if it be composed of gravel. Eavines, the 
neighbourhood of old water-courses, and narrow 
valleys or dingles, are bad. The ground at the 
base of hills is also generally damp, and it will be 
better to get farther into the open plain. Trees 
and brushwood make a site damp ; their fibrous 
roots holding the matter entangled amoligst them, 
and their leaves exhaling a very large amount of 
vapour into the atmosphere. 

The immediate soil, that is to say, the loose 
earth overlying the rocks below, of any situation, 
should therefore be capable of being well drained ; 
more particularly if the subsoil or substratum of 
rock be of an impervious character. Most beds 
of clay are as impenetrable by water as the hardest 
granite, and the soil above them must, therefore, 
be thoroughly well drained, and deeply, to prevent 
water lodging some feet below the surface, by 
which the foundations, cellars, &c. of the house 
will be made damp. 
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The best soils for building are doubtless th« 
gravelly or sandy ; but the latter must be pure. 
In alluvial plains, sand is often mixed with a large 
quantity of organic matter, and after heavy rains 
may become decidedly malarious. This is the 
case with the sandy marshes of the south of 
France, Italy, &c. 

Porous sandstone, if there be not high groimd 
of the same material immediately above the dwells 
ing, is a good rock to build upon ; those below 
you getting the benefit of your scAvage. Then 
come the primitive and metamorphic rocks, 
granite, trap, gneiss, sienite and the millstone 
grit, moimtain limestone, and old red sandstone. 
If the water run rapidly off, and' none oozes from 
below, any of these formations, in our latitudes, 
will be good. Some chalks are very healthy; 
although the water in these, as well as the lime- 
stone districts, is apt to contain a large quantity 
of lime. 

Cultivated land is much more healthy than that 
which is heathy, woody, or uncultivated. The 
grass protects the soil from the intense heat of 
summer, and from too great radiation in winter. 
It is better to surround a house with green herb- 
age, than with ploughed or dug ground. Newly 
tumed-up land, especially of a sandy nature, with 
which a good deal of vegetable matter is mingled, 
has frequently been known to give rise to fevers, 
and it will be well to bear this in mind when 
disturbing the soil for a liew building. 
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But it will be necessary to look upon the ab- 
sorbent properties of the soil with reference to 
the sun's heat, as well as with regard to moisture. 
It will be found generally that those soils which 
are the most loose and absorbent of wat«r, are 
also those which acquire the highest temperature 
from the rays of the sun. Thus it appears from 
the experiment of Schiibler, quoted by Dr. Parkes 
(from whose comprehensive work I derive a con- 
siderable portion of these facts relative to soils, 
&c.), that, taking 100 as the standard, the warmth 
of soils will stand thus, viz. ; 



Sand, with some lime , 




100* 


Pure sand 




96- 6 


Light clay 




76- 9 


Gypsum 




73- 2 


Heavy clay . 




7111 


Clayey earth . 




68- 4 


Pure clay 




66- 7 


Fine chalk . 




61- 8 


Humus, OP vegetable mo 


uld . 


, 49- 



From this Table it will be seen that sandy soils 
are the hottest, and that the pure clays are amongst 
the coldest, of the ordinary soils of this country. 

Clay retains the water at a few feet from the 
surface, instead of allowing it to pass through. 
Hence the heat of the sun, when it does not rain, 
is continually withdrawing it by evaporation ; and 
hence the fogs, mists, and damp, which charac- 
terise such districts, and which are pregnant with 
catarrh, rheumatism, neuralgia, and scrofula. 

If there be any marshy or undrained land 
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lying at a distance to windward of the dwelling, 
a belt of trees between them will be a protection 
from the ill eflfects of the air which has passed 
over such places, acting as a filter to their exhala- 
tion. In planting trees, the prevailing winds 
should therefore be studied. Trees are too often 
so placed as merely to keep oflF some one objec- 
tionable wind, as the north, or the north-east *y 
when, possibly, one generally courted will be in- 
jurious for that particular site. In cutting down 
trees, it will be well to take an old piece of advice : 
look at them for a twelvemonth before applying 
the axe, remembering the adage, that * a fool can 
fell a tree, but a wise man cannot stick it up 
again.' 

Trees should not stand in great numbers too 
near to a dwelling, especially on the southern side 
of it. If their shade ever reach the building, it 
will be sure to make the walls damp in winter, 
and in that case the nearest trees should be re- 
moved. 

Aspect. — The aspect of a house should be as 
nearly south-east as can be got ; after that, any 
point round towards the west. The kitchen- 
garden, or any other large surface of dug or 
ploughed ground, should never lie between the 
prevailing wind and the dwelling-house, particu- 
larly if the soil of the garden be wet, or the 
ground have been recently turned up. 
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Section II. — Climate. 

These points regarding soil, aspect, and site, 
form, for all ordinary purposes, the major part 
of the question of climate, because it is not always 
possible to choose our dwelling according to lati- 
tude or mean temperature, whilst the condition of 
the soil is both much more under our own control, 
and presents sufficient varieties within a limited 
area. But in the case of invalids and convalescents, 
what is more properly called climate, viz. the heat 
and humidity of the atmosphere, with the prevail- 
ing winds, is of no little importance, both in a 
preservative and in a curative point of view. 

There are certain changes constantly going on 
in the body, apart from the great processes of 
nutrition and the other diurnal functions. These 
changes are performed in cyclical periods ; are re- 
gular in their occurrence, and periodical in their 
departure and return. Monthly, yearly, and in a 
series of years, these changes take place, and usher 
in those great divisions or stages in life which our 
greatdramatisthas embodied in his immortal verse. 

In spring, all nature revives and wakens from 
the insensibility of the winter's sleep. Growth 
commences, which the summer stimulates and 
completes. The soft fall of autumn gradually 
checks the exuberant action, which, as winter 
again approaches, is once more brought to a stand- 
still. Cold weather, notwithstanding, has its uses ; 
it hardens and consolidates the new tissue which 
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has been laid down in the body, and it tends to 
induce a kind of organic repose which saves the 
vital powers from exhausting themselves. 

For these reasons, the weather of each quarter 
of the year should be typical— in winter cold, and 
in summer hot. And as the weather approaches 
to the condition proper to each season, so, cceteris 
pa/rihuSy disease lessens, and the functions of the 
body receive their healthiest stimulus. 

If we apply this to our own country, we shall 
see the reason why the climate of England is the 
best climate in the world for Englishmen. It is 
not that the race has got acclimatised, but that it 
is born and bred to the climate in which it lives ; 
and bodily habits are most healthily formed under 
the stimulus of those agents under whose influ- 
ence they have been, as it were, brought up. 

The varieties with regard to climate, in the 
diflferent parts of our own country, can be com- 
pared with suflficient accuracy, because the habits 
of living are pretty similar in all cases. These 
dififerences, now that we have eliminated soil from 
the question, will be found to reside in the varia- 
tions of the mean temperature ; the variableness 
of the daily temperature ; the degree of humidity; 
and the prevailing winds. 

Of these characters, the two last are of the 
greatest importance in selecting residence in a 
country the mean temperature of whose different 
parts varies so little as it does in Britain. 

The question of temperature, therefore, resolvea 
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itself chiefly into one of north and south, and of 
tovni and country residence. These circumstances 
will, in the vast majority of instances, be unalter- 
able by the invalid, except as a matter of tempo- 
rary change, of which we will speak in the next 
chapter. It is seldom that he can remove from 
the bleak Cumberland hills to the soft downs of 
Sussex or Devon, or leave his town habitation and 
employment for a wholly rural life. 

As regards humidity and temperature, much 
will depend upon the winds which prevail in any 
given locality. These, though ever varying, may 
be reduced to four principal classes, viz. — 

1. The Gold and Moist. 

2. The Cold and Dry. 

3. The Warm and Moist. 

4. The Warm and Dry. 

The two first are emphatically the winds of this 
country. For eight months out of the twelve, 
they are the prevailing winds, interrupted now 
and then, for a day or two, by the two latter. 
Our island situation, and high latitude, are the 
cause of the prevalence of these winds ; and all 
we can do in choosing locality is, to select one 
where their bad qualities will be tempered by 
other circumstances, or by a considerable infusion 
of the others, whose breath is more agreeable. 

Invalids of any kind, inhabiting a cold wet 
district, will require extra care in fitting the 
under-clothing to the exigencies of the climate. 
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Whatever the amount required to keep the surface 
warm and moist, that quantity must be worn ; and 
if he become oppressed by the weight, he must 
place some of it to the account of exercise, whose 
place this action of the skin, in some measure, 
supplies. 

Whenever there is a tendency to scrofula or 
consumption, or to chronic bronchial, or laryngeal 
aflfections; or if atony of the stomach, causing 
defective digestion, exist, then removal from 
cold damp situations to warmer and drier will 
be indicated. Persons whose lungs are affected 
with any form of disease whatever, or whose 
bronchial membrane and that of the windpipe 
and throat are irritable and weak, should always 
wear a respirator in the open air whenever it is 
saturated with moisture, and not higher in tem- 
perature than 50^ They should take the same 
precaution in a dry cold wind also, because the 
moisture passing out of their lungs will be con- 
densed in the meshes of the instrument, and serve 
to soften the over-dry air inspired. 

Frosty air, except when it has followed upon 
a dry state of the atmosphere, is not good for 
invalids. It is only frozen moisture ; the particles 
of ice often float about in the air, and entering 
the lungs, irritate and inflame them. This is, I 
think, the reason why inflammation of the lungs 
so often supervenes after or during a frost. The 
soil is the principal element in making a cold 
wind moist. Whenever the wind pasaea o^^it ^ 
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considerable extent of undrained or thickly-wooded 
land, it imbibes the moisture continually exhal- 
ing from the soil^ and carries it to other, perhaps 
much drier, localities. It is therefore necessary, 
not only to examine the nature of the soil in the 
immediate vicinity of your residence, but that of 
the adjoining land also to a considerable distance, 
especially on the side whence the prevailing winds 
blow* 

Sea-side residences are not so cold in winter as 
inland places whose soil is damp, because the sea is 
a great equaliser of temperature by the air passing 
over it from cold regions becoming warmed ; so 
that in spring they are preferable to most inland 
places, if not exposed to the east wind. 

Cold Moist Winds. — The effect of cold and 
humid winds upon the frame is always dele- 
terious ; much more so when it is rendered weak 
from constitution, illness, or convalescence. The 
moist cold reduces the amount of perspiration, 
and so calls for greater exertion on the part of 
the lungs and kidneys. Hence it is that exposure 
to it is so frequently productive of catarrh, bron- 
chial affections, weak digestion, and irritation of 
the kidneys. Invalids are detrimented to a much 
greater degree by these winds than the robust, 
because the strain is laid upon organs, some of 
which are pretty sure, in their case, to be in a 
debilitated state, and unable properly to perform 
their own duty, much less that of the skill in 
addition to it. 
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But humidity within the dwelling is much 
more noxious than that without. If the floors or 
walls of a house be habitually damp, ill-health 
will be sure to be found within. Eheumatism 
and bronchial aflfections are the most common ; 
but neuralgia and stomach affections are also fre- 
quent. If the foundations of a house be kept 
damp by the percolation of water from higher 
ground above, no number of fires will make that 
house dry and healthy. 

Cold and Dry Winds. — The most frequent form 
of the cold and dry winds are what are gener^-Uy 
designated east winds, although they may come 
from any part of the compass, from north to a 
point or two south of east. And although they 
are so well known, and equally well objurgated 
in this country, the mode by which they cause 
the discomfort and injury to the system so gene- 
rally experienced is not generally clearly under- 
stood. 

It appears that the air acquires pungency as it 
increases in dryness. The east and north-east 
winds, coming to us over a vast extent of frozen 
ocean, or equally extensive regions of frozen soil, 
are excessively dry as well as cold. In fact, 
when not very cold, they produce a sensation of 
coldness by the rapidity with which they absorb 
the moisture of the skin. So greedy are these 
winds of moisture, that the skin is robbed of its 
sensible perspiration with excessive rapidity. It 
is then excited to increased action to eiLd€ia.'^Qi>M^ 
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to repair the loss ; but here it is met by the chill 
produced by the rapid evaporation of its moisture, 
and the blood, that would exhale its water at the 
thousands of minute pores, is forced back again to 
the interior, leaving the skin dry, cold, shrivelled, 
and irritated. It is this contrary action which 
causes the disagreeable feeling, and frequently the 
highly irritated condition of the skin, in long- 
continued weather of this class. 

Hence the nervous system suflfers ; the circula- 
tion is thrown out of balance, and headaches, 
irritability of temper, moroseness, even apoplectic 
seizures, are not an uncommon result. 

The most that can be said with regard to 
easterly winds, in a hygienic point of view, is, 
that as they are * neither good for man nor beast,' 
the best thing is to get out of their way alto- 
gether, whenever it be possible. So searching and 
pervading, however, are these universal tonnen- 
tors, that it is not easy to do this. A compromise 
must therefore be made; and whilst exposing 
himself to their influence as little as may be, the 
invalid must take what precaution he can against 
their injurious effects. 

The diet, during the prevalence of east, or of 
any other very dry winds, should be regulated 
with great care. It should be very mild and un- 
stimulating. Farinaceous articles should form a 
good portion of it, with soups and liquids to re- 
place the fluid which has been withdrawn. Alco- 
holic drinks do not do well in east winds ; but tea 
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may be taken in greater quantity, both as a 
soother and as a restorative. 

In addition to careful, close clothing, the sur- 
face of the body should be frequently bathed with 
tepid water, and then anointed with a little fine 
olive oil, or a mixture of oil and glycerine ; two 
of the former to one of the latter. 

This anointing is much practised in hot cli- 
mates, and the negro's skin is always greasy. 
The effect of dry wind is very similar to that of 
heat; and the anointing will therefore prove a 
protection against excoriations and pimples, which 
are often caused by the too rapid escape of mois- 
ture during very dry winds. 

Warm Moist Winds. — ^The warm and moist 
winds are generally from the south and south- 
west; in summer from the west also, which, 
always a moist, is then also a warm one. Active 
exercise in this kind of weather is generally more 
or less oppressive, because the air, being already 
nearly saturated with water, absorbs the perspi- 
ration from the skin very slowly, But passive 
exercise may be taken largely during these moist 
winds, because the heat of the body is not rapidly 
abstracted by them. 

The appetite often fails during the prevalence 
of warm and moist, or ' muggy ' weather, in conse- 
quence of the diminished tissue change going on 
in the system. A small increase of stimulants — 
wine or beer — may be taken to compensate the loss 
of nourishment; and the exhaustion caused b^^ 
C 
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exercise in this kind of air must be removed by 
hot tea and light food. 

Warm Dry Winds. — The least common state of 
the atmosphere, in this country, is that of warmth 
and dryness. This much-desired combination is 
therefore sought for at various foreign stations, 
which have acquired a fame for their general 
salubrity, or for their agreeability with the 
tender lungs and other organs of various classes 
of invalids. 

Not that a warm and 'perfectly dry air is either 
pleasant to the feelings, or salubrious to the 
constitution, especially of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Too dry an atmosphere appears to affect the di- 
gestive organs injuriously, making them irritable, 
and digestion painful ; also the skin and nervous 
system, by continued stimulation. Our cousins 
in America appear to have undergone a consider- 
able change both in their physical and moral 
constitution, owing, probably, in great measure, 
to the more exciting nature of their climate and 
food. 

But, in this climate, the dryest winds of summer 
contain a good deal of moisture ; and it appears 
from observation that a degree of saturation of 
the atmosphere ranging from 60° to 80° (complete 
saturation being taken at 100°) is the most agree- 
able to the great majority of persoQS, and perhaps 
is necessary to those who labour under irritation 
of any of the mucous membranes — of limgs, 
stomojolny intestines — or of the skin. When the 
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moisture does not exceed 50®, the air is quite 
stimulating enough to delicate persons, and hence 
it is that the climate of our own southern coast 
agrees better with the Toajority of invalids than 
that of warmer and drier latitudes. 

Ever3rthing conspires to render a moderately- 
soft, warm air delightful to the feelings, and in- 
vigorating to the frame of the invalid ; the nervous 
expansion of the skin is soothed, whilst the circu- 
lation in it is gently stimulated. The transpira- 
tion through it also is carried oflf just fast enough 
to prevent chill being received by that condensa- 
tion of the sweat* which takes place in a cold 
atmosphere, whilst the vital metamorphosis or 
destruction of tissue is not stimulated beyond due 
bounds by a too bracing, or, in more correct 
phraseology, too stimulating atmosphere. 

These winds are not to be enjoyed in our 
climate, except for a very few days between 
November and April or May, sometimes not until 
June. At the sea-side, however, all winds will 
be moist, and therefore it is that, for many in- 
valids, the coast will prove the best residence from 
March or April until the beginning of November. 

If, during the irritative stage of various diseases 
— bronchial, pulmonary, stomachic, &c. — a certain 
large proportion of moisture in the atmosphere 
is desirable, say from 70** to 80** of saturation, when 
this stage is passed, and only debility remains, a 
more bracing atmosphere will be desirable to 
complete the convalescence. A waxia. ^\3t^ \ft\^x- 
c c ^ 
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ably dry ; an open and somewhat exposed situa- 
tion, with full exposure to sun, light, and wind, 
will give us the qualities we want. These are 
geoerally to be found in inland places, on dry 
soils, and amongst geological formations of the 
primitive series. Malvern, Clifton, some parts of 
Wales and Cumberland, and places on the eastern 
searcoast, as Scarborough and Cromer, will be 
found suitable for summer and early autumn resi- 
dence for such persons. 

Should the air of these places, however, excite 
cough, heat and dryness of skin, headache, con- 
stipation, or any other indication of over-stimu- 
lation, a removal to a moister atmosphere will be 
at once desirable. 

Winter Besidence. — ^We have been presuming 
that the invalid or convalescent possesses the 
means and ability to choose, either permanently 
or temporarily, the most fitting place for recovery 
from his ailments ; and we seem to assume that, 
for the summer and autumn months, the country 
or the sea-side is the most suitable to that re- 
covery. But where shall he pass the winter? 
Where place himself, as much as possible, out of 
reach of those cold, moisture-laden winds, which 
prove the pest of our island home, during the 
winter and early spring months ? 

Taking all circumstances into consideration, it 
appears that a residence in a town is generally 
preferable to one in the coimtry, for the winter 
months. The whole oi thft soil being covered 
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with buildings 6t pavement, there is not so much 
lodgment of water upon the surface as in country 
places. If the drainage be good, the rain is 
carried oflf directly, and with it the decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter, the latter of which 
often poisons the air around the dwellings in rural 
districts. 

The temperature of towns, especially that of the 
metropolis, is more equable, both from day to day, 
and by day and night, than it is in the country ; 
that of London being often two or three degrees 
warmer than that of the surrounding country in 
winter, as well as in summer.* The peculiarities 
of the climate of a great city like London are 
derived from artificial as well as natural circum- 
stances. The heat arising from countless hearths 
and numerous manufactories increases the winter 
temperature as well as that of the night; whilst 
the dense canopy of smoke moderates the fierce 
rays of the sun, which otherwise, added to the 
domestic or ground warmth, would cause a con- 
siderable elevation of its summer temperature 
over that of country districts. From these causes 
the climate is less variable by day and night, from 
day to day, and from month to month. 

Moreover, fierce winds are moderated in large 
cities by the extent of building, and by the shelter 
of the streets ; whilst they are partially warmed by 

* * The mean annual temperature of London is 50*39, being 
one and a half degree above that of the environs generally.' — 
Sir James Clark ' On Climate/ 
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the canopy of heated air which continually sur- 
mounts their local atmosphere. 

For these reasons it will* appear that persons 
in weak health will be able to take exercise in 
large towns more easily than in the country. The 
pavement presents a drier path, and there is more 
shelter from cutting winds. But then the paving 
and the cleansing of the streets must be good, and 
the latter must be wide enough to admit free 
currents of air. With these precautions a town 
residence, properly ventilated, will have the ad- 
vantage over one in the country from the month 
of December to that of April, for most invalids. 

Section III. — House Cleanliness. 

All our care in selection of site and adaptation of 
residence to the peculiar condition of individual 
cases will be of no avail, and may as well not be 
taken, if the internal condition of the dwelling be 
unhealthy. A sudden blast of the breath of pesti- 
lence, or the poisonous effluvia of masses of putre- 
fying matters, may slay its victims in a few hours, 
the vital powers being trodden under foot by the 
march of the plague, just as the stoutest oaks are 
laid low in a moment before the rush of the 
tornado. But these are exceptional, and compara- 
tively rare, catastrophes. There are other less 
striking, because silent and unseen, pests ; poisons 
more diluted, and slower in their operation ; un- 
suspected putrefying matters constantly exhaling 
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into the air of dwellings — which are only appre- 
ciated by their fatal effects. It may be, and to my 
mind it is certain, that these household miasms 
cannot, of themselves, beget such specific diseases 
as small-pox, scarlatina, measles, typhus fever, 
true Asiatic cholera, nor perhaps any genuine con- 
tagious and specific disease. But they can, and 
invariahly do, so depress the general tone of the 
system, and weaken its vital powers, as to render 
it an easier prey to the special poisons of those 
diseases whenever they are by any means intro- 
duced into such dwellings ; whilst the germs of 
these diseases, some of them at least, actually 
feed upon the contaminated atmosphere of impure 
dwellings, and live and multiply thereby. 

And not only is this the case, but the general 
health of the inhabitants of dwellings the air of 
which is contaminated by any means whatever, is 
always below par. They are affected by all sorts of 
anomalous and unaccountable complaints, now of 
a dyspeptic, now of a neuralgic character ; and 
the doctor reaps a rich harvest in such houses, if 
the inhabitants be wealthy. Why is this ? Be- 
cause any deleterious influence, acting over a 
great lengh of time, will have, in the long run, as 
great an effect upon the constitution as one more 
violent in its character, but operating only for a 
short space. The air we habitually breathe, being 
impure, will infallibly undermine the constitution, 
because it is every moment being taken into the 
system and there combined with every particle 
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of its structure. And if the strong and robust 
are aflfected by household uncleanness, how shall 
the delicate, the invalid, and the young escape ? 
They are every way more susceptible of these in- 
fluences, because the natural stimuli — the air they 
breathe, the food they eat, the water they drink, 
and the temperature they live in — require to be 
presented to their inferior organisation in their 
greatest perfection^ m order to counterbalance 
its inherent or acquired weakness. 

The uncleanness of the air in dwellings arises 
from one or more of three conditions — Emana- 
tions from filth exterior to tlje dwelling, and, 
entering it, contaminating its air or water; 
filth within the dwelling, and operating in the 
same way ; and insufficient outlet of the emana- 
tions from the bodies of the inmates. 

Filth without the dwelling possesses so many 
characters, that nearly the whole of what are called 
sanitary municipal arrangements are employed 
upon it. It forms a whole branch of the science 
of public hygiene in itself, and cannot be discussed 
here. Moreover, its general features are now so 
well recognised, that only carelessness or neglect 
will fail to discover it. Everything which pollutes 
the air or water of a town or dwelling — sewers, 
drains, cesspools, collections of animal or vegeta- 
ble refuse, deleterious exhalations from factories, 
chemical works, crowded dwellings, stables, cow- 
houses, et hoc genus omne — all contribute to the 
contamination of the air and drinking water of 
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any dwelling within the reach (and it is far) of 
their influence. 

The only way for the invalid to avoid the 
effects of this class of cause is to get away from 
them so long as they exist ; for he can neither 
live with his windows closed to exclude the air, 
nor prevent the contaminated water from perco- 
lating to the foundations of his house. 

With regard to the second means of contami- 
nating the air of dwellings by household im- 
purities, must be understood imperfect water- 
closets ; untrapped, or blocked-up drains ; leakage 
from these, and regurgitation of offensive smeUs 
from the sewers ; collections of dirt in kitchens, 
cellars, and back yards ; unclosed privies and cess- 
pools on the premises ; decaying wood in floors 
and walls ; and, generally, any source whatever 
of decaying organic matter. Any abiding offen- 
sive, or even unusual smell, should have its 
source searched out, and the cause promptly re- 
moved. No smell but that of clean air should be 
perceptible in any part of the premises. Our 
senses, in this respect, will never deceive us, and 
we should never neglect their warnings. 

The emanations of animal matter arising from 
the bodies of the inhabitants are not so easily 
distinguished by the sense of smell, because, 
generally, they are not in a state of putrefaction. 
When they are so, as those given off by diseased 
persons, ulcers, wounds, &c., they are the most 
offensive as well as the most deadly of all house- 
hold poisons. 
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We know that invalids require warm air ; but, 
as I have stated in the second part of this work, 
that warm air must be pure. If there be sick 
persons, or habitual invalids, in a house, there is 
greater necessity than ever for free ventilation, 
both for the purpose of giving the invalid pure 
air, and of removing his exhalations, and pre- 
venting them from becoming a poison to himself 
or others. 

Any house or room, therefore, which is so 
situate as not to allow of free ventilation without 
admitting bad air or foul odoui*s from the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, is not a fit residence 
for persons in delicate health, and should as 
quickly as possible be abandoned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHANGE OP CLIMATE, SCENE, AND OCCUPATION. 

It would be beyond the scope of this little work 
to enter upon the wide field of change of air and 
climate, with respect to its effects, either as a 
preventative or as a remedy for disease. Such a 
subject ought not to be entered upon unless with 
space at command commensurate with its im- 
portance. All that will be attempted here, there- 
fore, will be to lay down a few general principles 
as a guide to the invalid in seeking to relieve his 
sufferings, or improve his health, by change either 
of residence, scene, or occupation. 

The remarkable effects derived from change of 
almost any kind, in certain conditions of the 
system, must have fallen under the observation 
of the most cursory observer. So palpable is this, 
that it has almost passed into a proverb that * any 
change is better than none at all.' Invalids have 
asserted that even a change from a good air to 
one considered to be much inferior has resulted 
in vast benefit. No wonder then that a removal 
from an unhealthy or disagreeable climate to a 
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more genial and salubrious one is too often ex- 
pected to work a miracle upon the constitution of 
the sanguine invalid. 

In endeavouring to trace the rationale of the 
operation of ' change,' we shall require to take 
into account other influences than those which 
arise from the mere variation in climate, soil, 
temperature, &c. 

Has it ever been taken into account, in es- 
timating the value of change in modifying the 
constitution of our race, the efiects of change, 
whether of climate, soil, or locality, upon the 
members of the vegetable and animal kingdoms ? 
In a wild or natural state, all these are allowed 
to thrive best in their natural habitat — in the 
climate and soil in which nature has planted them ; 
and the eflfect of removing them to one to which 
they are strangers is often to cause a profound 
modification in their habits, and even their 
structure — not necessarily for the better, often for 
the worse. 

But with animals, and even plants, in a state 
of doToestication, in which they can more properly 
be compared with man, the effect of change is 
different. Here, change of soil, of locality — that 
is, of climate within narrow limits — often produces 
the most beneficial effects. The agriculturist 
finds that, if he wishes to secure the finest and 
most plentiftd crops, he must change the seed 
from which he raises them — not the nature of the 
seed, but the place and soil on which it has been 
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raised. So also with his flocks and herds. He 
finds that crossing with others of the same breed, 
raised at a distance from his own, which is the 
same thing as the change of seed in the plant, 
produces good results. Greater fertility, finer 
fleeces, superior meat. It is not here a question 
of crossing difierent breeds or varieties \ that 
would be analogous to the intermixture of the 
different races and nations of men — quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

And the same good effect is undoubtedly ob- 
served from pursuing the same course as regards 
the human race. Those people who live in secluded 
localities, as the narrow valleys of Switzerland, the 
remote districts of the south of France, or even 
of our own country, are generally inferior, both in 
physical and mental development, to the inhabi- 
tants of places where intercourse and commixture 
of different families is more complete. The 
principle is seen in operation even amongst dif- 
ferent classes of society ; the breeding in and in 
of a class being second only to that of relations or 
families in its contracting effects upon the mind, 
and its debilitating operations upon the bodily 
organs. The degeneracy of the old Spanish 
nobility, the result of a proud and arrogant ex- 
clusivism in marriage, is an instance in point at 
one end of the social ladder ; and the equal de- 
generacy of some almost savage tribes of Irish in 
the wilds of Gonnemara, points the same moral at 
the other end of it. 
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These facts have reference to the physical 
effects produced hy change of physical circum- 
stances ; the mind is not here brought into o{>era- 
tion. They are probably owing to the operation 
of the vital stimuli of air^ climate, food, &c., in 
different ratios or degrees, producing, if long 
continued, a considerable change in the constitu- 
tion and temperament of those who undergo 
them. 

This is the kind of modification which we seek 
to obtain when a complete change of climate is 
resolved upon. We desire either to prevent the 
development of the seeds and germs of disease 
into activity, or else to ward off the ill effects of 
present circumstances upon established mischief. 

But to obtain all the advantages of change, either 
of climate or of residence, it will not only be 
necessary to make ourselves acquainted with the 
nature of that to which we contemplate removing, 
but we must take into account the effects of the 
loss of those comforts and appliances which we 
leave behind. Thus, in seeking the softer and 
milder air of an Italian sky for a consumptive 
patient, we must take into the account, per con- 
tra^ the effects of the journey, the loss of English 
comforts, the absence of kind and sympathising 
friends, and most of the other adjuvantia which 
alleviate the distress of the sick couch, and smooth 
the road to the inevitable end. No small draw- 
backs, these, to be placed against the soft in- 
fluences of a milder clime. 
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Then again, we here in England are accustomed 
to a very variable climate, but one varying within 
a very limited range; limited in its diurnal, 
seasonal, and annual range. We grumble at the 
' English climate because we never can tell from 
day to day, scarcely from hour to hour, what the 
weather will be ; yet these perpetual changes it is 
which excite the ftmctions, whilst they put our 
ingenuity to the test to provide against them. 
Most foreign climates to which our countrymen 
resort, differ from our own in this respect more 
than in any other. The weather is more steady 
from day to day, but the changes, when they do 
occur, are more sudden, more violent, and less 
easy to be guarded against. 

All writers on climate have found themselves 
obliged to take this peculiarity of the climate of 
the British Isles into consideration when des- 
canting upon the advantages of others. Sir 
Humphrey Davy remarked upon the suita- 
bility of the English climate to the English 
mind; doubtless because the one has, in great 
measure, grown out of the other. 

*0f all the climates of Europe,' says Sir 
Humphrey, * England seems to me most fitted for 
the activity of the mind, and the least suited to 
repose. The alternations of a climate so various 
and rapid continually awake new sensations ; and 
the changes in the sky from drjmess to moisture, 
from the blue ethereal to clouds and fogs, seem 
to keep the nervous system in a constant state of 
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excitement.' * Dr. James Johnson, in his delightful 
and instructive work on * Change of Air,' also 
lauds the climate of England as compared with 
that of Italy, upon much the same grounds. 

It hehoves us, then, in seeking change of cli- 
mate, to note what kind of change is indicated ; 
and whether other circumstances, which may be 
inseparable from the quality we want, will, or 
will not, interfere with its beneficial operations. 
Here, it is the length of our winters, and the 
long duration of moist but not very cold weather 
which accompanies them, which make most 
against the invalid and convalescent. 

On this account it will often be desirable for 
the convalescent from debilitating disease, espe- 
cially if the lungs, skin, or kidneys have been 
implicated, to pass the winter in the south of 
France, or at Nice, Mentone, Pisa, or Madeira, 
in order to protect his weakened frame from the 
depression of the long winter of this climate. 
But our own country affords many spots where 
an almost Italian climate may be obtained for at 
least the early part of the winter, and a residence 
in London or other large town may do for the 
spring months. 

The climate of Italy, as well as that of our own 
southern coast, the Isle of Wight, &c., is well 
adapted for that repose of the system which is 
required after exhausting diseases. A great 
mistake is often made by going to places whose 
* * Consolations of Travel.' 1830. 
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climate is very dry and bracing, in the belief 
that the system requires this stimulant treatment. 
Far from this being the case, what is generally 
required, for the earlier stages of convalescence 
at all events, is a soft and still air, conducive to 
inaction and repose. Here the debilitated powers 
will be out of the reach of undue excitement, 
and be allowed to proceed in that gradual rein- 
tegration of the system which must precede active 
exercise and stimulation. This stage over, the 
invalid may then very properly remove to a drier 
and keener air, such as from Torquay, Sidmouth, 
Hastings, or Ventnor, to Bamsgate, Scarborough, 
or Aberystwith, on the coast, or Malvern, Lea- 
mington, or Tunbridge Wells inland. 

These observations apply more particularly to 
those affections of the young where there is a 
suspicion of scrofulous or consumptive taint, or 
where the digestive functions have been much 
injured by excess, anxiety, or overwork. 

On the other hand, the debility resulting from 
fevers, eruptive diseases, indigestion, and nervous 
affections will be best removed by passing to a 
dry, warm, and therefore stimulating atmosphere, 
at once. And if it be dry and clear, a rather cold 
climate will not be objectionable, especially in 
summer. A ramble on the Scotch or Welsh 
mountains will here be preferable to any sea- side 
place, and travel from place to place better than 
a fixed residence. 

Persons convalescing from serious disease often 

B I> 
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make a great mistake in seeking change of air at 
too early a period* They are tired of the ennni 
and confinement of the sick room, and think that 
they cannot too soon get away to the place re- 
commended for perfecting their recovery. This 
haste frequently defeats its own object. The 
fatigae of the joomey, and other taxes upon the 
patient's strength, often throw him back a week 
or two, or even longer. So long as the frame is 
greatly debilitated, it will acquire strength much 
faster in the quiet of the patient's own home 
than amid the bustle and excitement of a removal, 
by which the expenditure of strength often ex- 
ceeds the gain. Whilst the body and the mind 
remain in perfect rest and inaction, it is all gain 
and no loss ; and the accumulation of vital force 
goes on without a drawback. As soon as moderate 
exercise is found only to increase appetite, with- 
out causing much fatigue, we may safely direct 
our patient to proceed to change of air in order 
still further to hasten the convalescence. 

Another error usually committed by persons 
engaged in important affairs is to endeavour to 
unite business with convalescence ; running down 
to the sea-side only for a day or two in the week, 
and working at the desk or counting-house during 
the remainder. Like all other half measures, this 
is a very ineffective proceeding. A fortnight's com- 
plete rest will do more than a whole season of this 
half-and-half course. 

The habits of the invalid and convalescent as 
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regards meals, exercise, Ac, frequently undergo 
a great change along with the change of air; 
sometimes too great a change. Either he is 
induced to eat too much, or too often, or he is 
tempted to try things which are beyond his powers, 
just because he hears of his friends doing so. He 
should remember that no two cases are alike ; and 
that, as a rule, that regimen is the most proper 
for him, with slight alterations, which has been 
laid down for his use during convalescence at 
home. 

Change of scene differs in many respects from 
change of air ; although, of course, it is included 
in it. Here, we expect to affect the bodily 
functions through the medium of the mind ; and 
in doing so we bring to bear upon them an in- 
fluence not very well defined or understood, per- 
haps, but one the great powers of which no one 
can doubt. 

In point of fact, a very great portion of the 
good derived from what is called * change of air ' 
does not enter the system by the medium of the 
lungs at all. It is the senses, the feelings, the 
emotions, which are acted upon by the new cir- 
cumstances in which the invalid is placed. It is 
the novelty, the thorough change of action, the 
relaxation of the over-strained faculties, the rest 
of the wearied limbs, which makes cheerfulness 
take the place of torpor and ennui, and hope that 
of brooding melancholy and despair. 

* There is a condition or state of body and 

B I> 2 
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mind/ said Dr. James Johnson^ in his eloquent 
exordium to the amusing work above alluded to, 
^ intermediate between that of sickness and health, 
but much nearer the former than the latter, to 
which I am unable to give a satisfactory name. 
It is daily and hourly felt by tens of thousands in 
this metropolis, and throughout the empire;* but 
I do not know that it has ever been described. 
It is not curable by physic, though I apprehend 
that it makes much work for the doctors ul- 
timately, if not for the undertakers. It is that 
wear and tean' of the living machine, mental and 
corporeal, which results from over-strenuous 
labour or exertion of the intellectual faculties, 
rather than of the corporeal powers, conducted in 
anxiety of mind and in bad air. It bears some 
analogy to the state of a ship, which, though still 
seaworthy, exhibits the effects of a tempestuous 
voyage, and indicates the propriety of recaulking 
the seams, and overhauling the rigging.'* The 
excessive tension at which the mental faculties 
are kept for ten or eleven months of the year, in 
the vortex of London life, by the never-ending 
competition and struggle for mastery and pre- 
eminence to which all classes who live by the 
exercise of their intellect are subjected, produces 
this incessant wear a/ad tear of body and mind, 
the result and acme of which is premature old age. 
You may read it in the * careworn countenance,' 

* * Change of Air,' p. 3. 1831, 
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in the hair prematufely grey, in the lank and 
stooping frame, in the chronic dyspepsia, the 
languor and feebleness of the muscular system, 
and, ultimately, in the feeble and worn-out heart 

Thus, hurry and worry — ^the characteristics of 
the age in which we live— keep up a perpetual 
excitement of the nervoijs system, an hypersemic 
condition of the brain and nervous centres, which 
become chronic ; and hence the other organs sufifer 
from the withdrawal of the due amount of nerve- 
force which, in a state of health, is always being 
sent to them. It must be clear to auyone that 
neither diet, exercise, bathing, nor any other 
hygienic measure, will be of any avail towards 
the removal of this condition, so long as the ever- 
acting cause remains in operation. But doctors 
will be fee'd, quacks will fatten, and nostrums of 
all kinds will be swallowed, until the public take 
the trouble to make themselves acquainted with 
those fundamental laws which rule over the func- 
tions, corporeal and mental, of their frames, and 
are convinced that those laws cannot be habitually 
broken and set at naught without a Nemesis — a 
demon of bodily pain and mental exhaustion and 
ennui, which will render the remainder of their 
lives a misery and burden to them. 

But a compromise is now attempted. * Carry 
me on through incessant worry and anxiety,' may 
the man of business be supposed to say to his 
brain, *for eleven months of the year; go on 
imtil you are fairly worn out, and on the point 
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of breaking down finallj/and then I will really 
give you a whole month of idleness. You shall 
not be called upon to do anything at all during 
the delightful trip we will take abroad ; or, if you 
like, we will go to the sea-side; and there you 
shall go to sleep until the day when we return to 
town and to work, and, then I shall expect you 
to be as brisk as ever again.' 

And so perhaps it is for a time. Every re- 
turning year, however, finds the nervous system 
returning to its labour with less fully recruited 
powers; whilst the strain upon it, as exertion 
ripens into success, and the desire for distinction 
changes into a mere craving for wealth, is rather 
increased than diminished. 

And so it comes to pass that the valetudinarian, 
ever seeking in change of place that which he 
might more certainly find in change of habits 
tires of those places to which he has been wont 
to resoit, believing that they have lost their effi- 
cacy. * Fresh fields and pastures new ' must be 
sought for, until the whole of this continent, and 
often a good part of another, have been ransacked 
for their imagined health-giving virtues. * If half 
the diseases,' says Dr. Johnson, * which are said 
to be cured by Cheltenham, Bath, Harrogate, 
and other places, were really arrested in their 
course, we cannot help wondering that anyone 
should be sufi'ered to die in these islands.' 

It is, then, in change of habit, in relaxation of 
mind, and in well-directed amusement, that we 
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should seek to alleviate the effects of the bodily 
and mental wear and tear above alluded to. 
Convalescents, as well as habitual invalids, must 
mix a good deal of amusement, not necessarily of 
a trivial nature, with their sterner duties and 
studies. The mind in sickness, and for some 
time after it, is often as weak as the body, and 
unable to pursue its usual processes of judgment 
and reasoning. We must, therefore, fall back 
upon mere recipiency — the exercise of the per- 
ceptive faculties ; and thus it is that watering- 
places, which present a number of objects and 
scenes of an amusing character, have acquired a 
fame for cures which have had no real reference 
to the mere locality. 

But sight-seeing, to be agreeable and useful, 
must not be overdone. The senses soon become 
fatigued, and the mind partakes of their lassitude. 
Grentle and continual change, such as can be 
secured by judicious, quiet, and well-chosen 
travel, presents the greatest promise of relief from 
the effects of the overstrain of the bodily and 
mental powers above described; whilst a more 
Christian-like admixture of lofty aspirations after 
future good with the too-absorbing ' thought we 
take for the morrow,' would go a great way to- 
wards its prevention. 
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DIET FOR THE SICK, INYALID, AND CONVALESCENT. 

The following Table is intended to exhibit the prin- 
ciple upon which it is believed diet should be regulated 
for the sick and invalid^ according to the best known 
physiological principles. It will be observed that the 
articles derived from the vegetable kingdom are placed 
in juxtaposition with those from the animal, so that a 
choice may be made of several dishes derived from either 
one of them, or of some of each ; a dietetic relation being 
observed in the properties of those placed in each class. 

At the commencement of acute disease, whilst the vital 
powers are still good, and disintegration of the fabric of 
the body is going on in preference to repair, physiology 
and the natural instincts of the sick point to a diet com- 
posed chiefly of farinaceous substances, which are service- 
able in preserving the temperature of the body without 
calling for the exercise of much stomachic digestion. With 
these, if animal food be given at all, it should be of the 
lightest description, and tibat nearest resembling the rest 
of the diet. 

On the contrary, towards the termination of acute 
disease, when the vital powers flag, or after long and ex- 
hausting illness, the appetite having returned, the opposite 
proceeding will result from the principle just stated. 
Animal substances chiefly, along with the stronger portion 
of those vegetable matters which, from the large propor- 
tion of albumen they contain, approach nearest to animal 
food in composition^ must now form the main elements 
of the diet. 
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TABLE OF DIETS. 



1. LOW DIET, IN FEVERS, INFLAMMATION, ETC. 

▲NOfAX SUBSTANCB8. 



FABINACEOUS SUBSTANCES. 

Per cent. 

of starch. 

Arrowroot . .86 

Tapioca . . .84 

Sago . . . . 83 



Whey. Buttermilk. 
Milk. Skim-milk. 



Vermicelli 
Macaroni 
Rice flour, Rice 
Cocoa 
Chocolate 



2. FISH DIET. 



70 



Trout. Sole, and other white 

fish. 
Oysters. 
Milk with suet. 
Barley broth. Tripe. 



8. MEDIUM DIET, IN CONVALESCENCE. 



Pearl barley . . .74 
Biscuit flour . . .70 
American corn-flour . 68 



Mutton broth. Beef tea. 
Veal broth. Jelly, calves' feet. 
Chicken. Turkey. Lamb. 
Game. 



4. STRONG DIET, IN GREAT EXHAUSTION, WITH 
APPETITE. 



Wheat flour ... 70 
Bread . . .44 
Oatmeal . . . .62 


Neck of mutton. 
Kidney. Sweetbread. 
Venison. Game. Beef (stewed). 


FRUITS. 

1. Oranges. Roast apples. 

2. Strawberries. Currants. 

3. Grapes. 

4. Ripe pears. 


VEGETABLES. 

1. Brocoli and Cauliflower. 

2. French Artichokes. 

3. Carrots and Tumips(young). 

4. Very mealy potatoes. 

5. Young soft peas. 
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A. BRINKS FOB THE SICK. 

Pure cold water is the best of all, 

1. WHEY. 

Pour a pint of good new milk into a saucepan over a slow 
fire. As soon as it boils, pour in slowly a wine-glassful of 
white wine — ^pale sherry, bucellas, or marsala — or, if wine 
cannot be obtained, a small lump of alum. Boil gently, and 
the curd will separate in masses from the whey, which is 
then to be poured oft' into a basin, and taken hot. Toasted 
bread may be added. A little sugar and a bit of lemon peel 
will give it flavour. Very useful as a drink in fevers and 
feverish colds, to promote perspiration. 

2. RICE WATER. 

Wash an ounce of the best rice well in cold water. Then 
put it into a pint of cold water, and let it stand near the 
tire for three or four hours ; strain and set to cool. Add a 
bit of lemon peel and sugar if required. A cooling drink in 
fevers and inflammations. 

3. BARLEY WATER. 

Barley water may be made in two ways — ^thin or thick. 
When required only as a diluent it should be thin; if food 
be the object, it must be thicker. 

Thin Barley Water for Drink, 
Wash some pearl barley very clean in two or three waters, 
cold. To an ounce of the barley add a quart of boiling 
water, and let it stand covered near the fire for two hours. 
It must not be boiled. Add two or three slices of lemon, 
some of the peel, and sweeten to taste. In irritation of the 
stomach, intestines, kidneys, or bladder, this is, next to cold 
water, the best diluent we have. 

Thick Barley Water, 
After cleansing the barley as above, take one ounce or 
more of barley to each pint of water j let them simmer 
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together for two hours^ adding a few raisins^ opened, a little 
lemon peel and sugar, during the last quarter of an hour. 
It need not be strained. When this can be taken freely, 
it affords a considerable amount of nourishment. Useful in 
great prostration^ and in debility of the digestive organs. 

4. TILULE. 

Tilule is an agreeable drink, much used on the Continent^ 
especially in Prance and Germany. It is made by pouring 
cold water upon the dried flowers of the lime or linden 
tree. If carefully dried in spring, the flowers may be kept 
through the whole year. It is slightly stimulant and 
diaphoretic. 

Apple, currant, and raspberry water, all agreeable drinks, 
but inferior to plain spring water in slaking the thirst in 
fevers, &c., are made by pouring hot water upon some 
of the pulp of the ripe &uit, straining, and sweetening to 
taste. 

5. LEMONADE. 

Eemove the outer peel of one or more lemons, according 
to their size ; slice them, and put them with the peel into 
a small quantity of boiling water, and cover up close. 
Melt some white sugar in another portion of boiling water, 
and add to the above. Stb them well together ; then add 
cold water gradually until the mixture comes to the desired 
taste ; then strain. Oranges and limes may be used, either 
alone, or mixed with the lemons. 

A cheap kind of lemonade for the poor may be made by 
putting half-an-ounce of cream of tartar, or a dram of 
tartaric acid, with a little lemon peel, or a few drops 
of essence of lemon, into a jug, and adding to it two or 
three pints of boiling water. Sweeten to taste. 

6. TAMARIND WATER. 

Into three pints of water put an ounce and a half of best 
tamarinds, two ounces each of currants and raisins, washed 
and stoned ; boil until it is reduced one-half, then add a 
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bit of lemon peel^ and strain. Agreeable when acid and 
strong-flaToured drinks are desired. 

B. GBUELS, fc, 
1. OATMEAL GRUEL, 

although a popular favourite in the sick room^ is seldom 
well made. Use one ounce of fine meal, or prepared groats, 
to a pint of water. Mix the meal with a few table-spoons- 
ful of cold water slowly in a basin, until perfectly smooth j 
let it stand to settle, then pour off the upper and thin por- 
tion only into the rest of ^e water boiling in a saucepan, 
stirring all the while. Boil slowly for ten minutes. A 
little milk should always be added to gruel whilst boiling. 
Gruel may be eaten with salt and a little butter, when 
stimulants are interdicted. At other times, some wine and 
sugar may be added. 

2. ARROWBOOT. 

This should always be made thin, and should always 
contain some milk, otherwise it affords no nourishment. 
Use half an ounce (a large table-spoonful) to a pint of milk, 
or milk and water. Mix the arrowroot well with a spoon- 
ful or two of cold water, and add boiling milk to it, stirring 
well all the time. Arrowroot should not be boiled. 
Ground rice, with milk, may be used in the same way. 

3. SAGO, TAPIOCA5 AND AMERICAN CORN-FLOUR. 

Wash the grains of sago and tapioca well in cold water, 
and pour the water away. Then let them soak in fresh 
cold water for two or three hours. They are then to be 
simmered in milk, or equal parts of milk and water, until 
the grains look transparent and like jelly. Use half an 
ounce to a pint of milk. If made with water only, sago 
and tapioca, like arrowroot, afford scarcely any real nou- 
rishment, but are useful as a vehicle for wine. 
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a BROTHS AND SOUPS. 
1. BEEF TEA — ^LIEBia*S BECEIPT. 

Mince very small a pound of good juicy lean beef. Pour 
upon it one pint of cold water. Place in an oven or by the 
fire, covered, for three or four hours. It must not be 
boiled, and the heat should not exceed 150®. Add salt and 
pepper to the taste. 

Weak beef tea may be made with cold water. Infuse 
the minced beef in cold water for six or eight hours ; then 
press the juice out of the meat. Heat the liquor when 
wanted, and add salt and pepper. 

2. MUTTON BBOTH. 

It should be made with the lean part of a neck of mutton, 
one pound to two pints of water, boiled down to one pint. 
A few vegetables, some parsley, and a little well-boiled 
rice or barley should be added. Remove the fat. It will 
not keep, and therefore must be made fresh every time. 

A weaker broth than beef tea. 

3. CHICKEN AND VEAL BROTH. 

These are esteemed lighter and less stimulating than beef 
tea. They contain a good deal of gelatine, which here 
replaces the albumen of the beef. 

Take a knuckle of veal, a cow-heel or two, or the legs 
and wings of fowls, and divide into pieces the size of 
walnuts. Boil slowly for two hours. Flavour with parsley, 
leeks, or onions, to taste. Add pepper and salt. 

4. STRONG BROTHS, FOR CONVALESCENTS. 

These may be made by mixing together several kinds of 
meaif such as beef, mutton, and veal, with a knuckle 
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of ham, cow-heel, &c. Bones may be added, and any 
leayings of meat which are not too stale. Allow a pound 
of meat to a pint of water. Stew some slices of onion, 
peppercorns, and salt, in a little hot water ; pour it over 
the meat, and cover close. Keep the mass from burning 
until it is nicely browned; then add the remainder of the 
water cold, and simmer, closely covered, for three or four 
hours. If there is much fat, skim it off when cold, and 
warm the liquor again. It must not be boiled fast. A 
strong broth when the appetite is good. 

5. gillon's essence of meat. 

This invaluable fluid is now readily obtainable in every 
town ,- and as it keeps for any length of time, and in all 
climates, its use cannot be too extensively advocated by 
medical practitioners. It is made by subjecting raw beef, 
mutton, veal, chicken, or other animal flesh, to hydraulic 
pressure until all its juices and salts are extracted. It has 
the taste of the fresh gravy of the meat, and is perfectly 
clear and free from impurities. 

Mix one part of the essence with one or two parts of 
hot water, according to the strength required. Add salt 
and pepper, or cayenne. In cases of great prostration, the 
pure essence may continually be given in tea or dessert- 
spoonsful. I have never known it disagree, although a few 
persons have not liked its flavour. After the tin has been 
opened it must be kept strictly closed to exclude the air. 

2>. JELLIES, PUDDINGS, ^c. 

1. ORANGE AND OTHER JELLIES, WITHOUT WINE. 

Take one ounce of gelatine or isinglass, and melt it in a 
small quantity of hot water. Squeeze the juice out of six 
oranges (or of two lemons), or oranges and lemons mixed ; 
put in some of the outer rind pared thin, and a quarter of a 
pound of lump sugar. After melting the sugar in some 
hot water, pour on the juice, then boil the whole for two 
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or three minutes^ and strain. Wine or brandy may be added 
when required. 

2. ABBOWBOOT JELLT. 

Put into a saucepan half a pint of water^ one glass of 
sherry, a little nutmeg and sugar. Give them a boil up, 
then mix slowly a dessert-spoonful of arrowroot with cold 
water; return the whole into the saucepan and boil for 
three minutes. 

8. CALYES' FEET IN MILK. 

Boil two calyes' feet in two pints of water and milk for 
three hours and a half. 



4. MILK POBBIDOE: ENGLISH. 

Rub up a table-spoonful of good flour, or fine oatmeal, in 
a little cold water, and when well mixed pour it slowly 
into a pint of hot milk and boil for a few minutes, stirring 
it well. 

$• BOILED BICE. 

The great fault is in not boiling it enough. If the 
starch cells are not burst, no nourishment will be derived 
from the rice. Wash the rice well with cpld water. Then 
steep it in hot water, not boiling, for two hours, or until 
the grains are well swollen, and boil for twenty minutes. 
Drain through a sieve, and set it before the fire to dry and 
swell. It may be eaten plain, or added to boiled millr, 
forming rice-milk — the riz-au-lait of the French. 



6. MACABONI AND VEBMICELLI. 

Add a little cold water to one ounce of either of the 
above. Boil for a few minutes, then pour away this water, 
and boil in half a pint of milk ; or they may be made into 
puddings and baked. 

Macaroni is a very cheap and valuable article of sick- 
room diet. It and vermicelli may be advantageously 
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added to any kind of broth, or eaten with a chicken or a 
chop, in place of vegetables. It is a perfectly safe food in 
all stages of illness. 



7. SUET BOILED IN RICE-MILK. 

When the milk is nearly boiled enough, take a desserts 
spoonful of beef suet, already shreaded and minced as small 
as bread crumbs, and add to the milk. Boil slowly for a 
few minutes, and take off the scum as it rises. Or the suet 
may be enclosed in a muslin bag. It must be eaten hot. 

This was once a favourite remedy for consumption. It is 
certainly one of the best means of getting fat taken into the 
system when there is a demand for that element, as where 
cod-liver oil is indicated. 

8. BATTER PUDDING. 

Take one egg; suet, half an ounce; flour, four ounces; milk, 
three-quarters of a pint. Bake or boil. The gravy of roast 
meat poured over this makes a rich and agreeable dish. 

9. RICE PUDDING. 

Three ounces of rice, one of sugar, two eggs, half an ounce 
of butter, one pint of milk. Bake. This is a perfectly nor- 
mal food. (Dr. DobeU.) 

10. BREAD PUDDING. 

Grate a few ounces of stale bread into crumbs. Pour 
boiling milk over them, and cover close from the air. When 
the mass is quite smooth and cold, add sugar, and an egg or 
two, a bit of nutmeg, and a few drops of essence of lemon, 
and bake or boil. 



11. APPLE, OR OTHER FRUIT, WITH BREAD CRUMBS. 

Boil the fruit well ; then rub the pulp through a hair 
sieve. Make it thick enough to stand in a conical shape ; add 
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a little butter ; then surround the mass with a coating of 
crumbs of stale bread^ browned before the fire. A nice 
relish, and generally a safe one. Useful where fruit is al- 
lowed, but not paste. 

12. TO BOIL TRIPE. 

This excellent food is not appreciated, at least by the 
wealthier classes, as it deserves to be. It is the most easily 
digestible of all meats } indeed it comes nearest to the pud- 
ding tribe. 

See that the tripe has been well cleaned. BoQ it in 
water till quite soft, then pour ofi^ the water and boil for a 
few minutes in milk, adding a little onion sauce. Serve in 
a tureen. 



HOUSE, OR MEDIUM DIET, OF VARIOUS HOSPITAXS. 

The following list has been chosen out of a large number 
of Hospital Diets, as presenting what is considered, from 
a fair selection, to be a proper medium diet for convales- 
cents. From this table individuals may judge if their 
diet be in excess or deficiency : — 
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Te«i and butter, or soup, are given in addition ; ax>d e§^ «ir 
laigely used as extras. 

Youths over 13 are considered as adults. Childi^si bave as 
much as they can ett. 
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CLYSTERS, ENEMAS, LAVEMENTS. 
I. APERIENT. 

1. Powerfully aperient. — One ounce of Epsom salts, or a 
table-spoonful of common salt, dissolved in two or three 
pints of thin gruel, strained. 

2. Moderately aperient, — From one to three ounces of 
castor oil, or a table-spoonful of sweet olive oil, well mixed 
with two pints of gruel. 

3. Simply to relieve the lower boioel. — Make a lather of 
any mild soap in a pint or a pint and a half of warm water, 
and inject. 

All these should be injected slowly by means of a patent 
enema syringe, with piston, and not from an elastic bottlei 
Pass the pipe, well oiled and warmed, into the rectum, 
also oiled, as far as it will go, and work the piston finnly 
but slowly, stopping every time the patient feels disposed to 
empty the bowels. By proceeding slowly, a much larger 
quantity will be received than when the injection is hastily 
performed. 

2. INJECTIONS OF WARM WATER, 

One to two pints are serviceable in allaying pain in the 
lower bowel, bearing down and spasm about the rectum, 
bladder, or genital organs, and to induce the menstrual 
flow. 

INJECTIONS OF COLD WATER, 

half a pint to a pint, are an excellent means of overcoming 
habitual constipation, piles, prolapse of the bowel, and the 
irritation caused by worms in the rectum. In this last case, 
a dessert-spoonful of salt may be added with advantage. 

In giving an enema to a child under ten years, from six 
to eight ounces of fluid will be sufficient. For a baby, three 
or four ounces. An elastic bottle, fitted with a very smooth 
pipe, is the proper instrument to be used for young children. 
Castor oil is the best aperient to mix with the starch or 
grueL 

S B 2 
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3. ANODYNE CLYSTER. 



To allay severe pain of the bowels, rectum, bladder, or 
womb, there is nothing more servitfeable than an anodyne 
enema. For an adult, two grains of the watery extract of 
opium may be rubbed up with two ounces of starch and in- 
jected into the rectum by means of a syringe. Oil the point 
of the instrument well, and take care not to use violence. 
Effort should be made to retain the fluid in the bowel as 
long as possible. If this be difficult, from 25 to 30 dixjps of 
Battley^a solution of opium mixed with one table-apoonf ul of 
thin starch will be sure to stay. When it is desirable to 
administer anodyne clysters to young people, be careful not 
to give too much. One drop of laudanum for every year of 
life, with a little starch, will be a proper quantity. 

4. STARCH ENEMA, FOR DIARRHOEA AND 
DYSENTERY. 

Make a pint of thin smooth starch ; mix carefully with it 
from ten to twenty drops, for an adult, of laudanum, and in- 
ject slowly. In some cases, larger quantities of starch will 
be serviceable. For children, use only one drop of laudanum 
for each year of their age. 

5. ENEMA FOR ASCARIDES, OR THREAD WORMS. 

Infuse a drachm of quassia chips in half a pint of hot water. 
Let it stand for two hours ; strain, and add two tea-spoonsful 
of salt. Use cold as an injection the first thing in the 
morning for several days in succession. An aperient of 
three grains of calomel, with from :five to ten grains of jalap 
(according to age), should be given once or twice to expel 
the dead parasites. 

6. ENEMA FOR HYSTERIA. 

Make an injection of a pint of thin gruel. Add half an 
ounce of tincture of assafoatida, or, if the stench be objected 
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to, one table-spoonful of spirits of turpentine with twenty 
drops of laudanum, and inject slowly into the rectum, the 
bed-pan being at hand. 

BATHS, 

1. A SALT WATER BATH 

may be made by adding a pound of common salt (there is no 
additional efficacy in rock salt), to every four gallons of 
water. Crystallised sea salt is now sold in little bags for 
the purpose of more closely imitating the sea water. 



2. ACID BATHS 

for the feet, and for sponging the surface of the body when 
it is desirable to excite the skin powerfully, as in jaundice, 
and chronic diseases of the liver. 

Take three ounces of hydrochloric (muriatic) acid, two 
ounces of nitric acid, of water five ounces; mix. Add 
three ounces of this mixture to each gallon of water. Two 
gallons will suffice for a foot or sponging bath. Make the 
whole of a comfortable warmth by heating a portion of the 
water. Place both feet and legs in the water, and sponge 
the legs, thighs, inside of the arms, and over the region of 
the liver. This should be practised for ten or fifteen 
minutes, morning and evening. An earthenware foot- 
bath must be used, as the acid will corrode those of metal. 
(Sir Ranald Martin.) 

For a full-length bath immersion, pour three ounces of 
the mixed acids into eight gallons of water. 



f 3. SULPHUR BATH. 

Dissolve half a pound of the sulphuret of potash in the 
water, and apply to the whole surface in a slipper-bath. 
This need not be changed oftener than after three or four 
times using. Place in an out-house where the stench will 
not ascend into the house. Dissolve the salt in a c^art of 
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hot water in tlie first instance, and add to the remainder; 
Useful in certain scaly eruptions of the skin — ^itch, lepra^ &c 

4. HOT-AIR AND YAPOUR BATHS. 

Many medicinal substances may be exhaled and applied 
to the skin by means of hot air, or the vapour of water. 
They should always be used, however, imder the direction 
of the medical adviser., But simple hot air, or water vapor- 
ised, is a ready and certain means of procuring perspiration 
and relaxation of the skin, and may be used with safety in 
the following manner: — 

Place the patient, divested of all clothing, in a cane- 
bottomed chair. Place a spirit-lamp alight on the floor be- 
neath the chair, and surround all with a blanket, fastened 
dose round the patient's neck. Or an ounce or two of 
spirits of wine may be poured into a saucer, and placed 
on the floor, and then lighted, whilst the patient sits or 
stands over it. The blanket must be spread out widely 
at the bottom, and kept so by books or weights placed 
upon it. This hot-air bath may be converted into a 
vapour-bath by pouring some hot water into a rim placed 
around the spirit-lamp, or into a saucer over the burning 
spirit. Boiling water poured into a foot-pail, the patient 
sitting on a chair over it, and the whole surrounded with a 
.blanket, will make a tolerable vapour-bath. 

These baths may be used whilst the patient lies in bed ; 
the hot-air or hot steam being conducted, by means of a 
piece of gas-piping into the bed (at a distance from the 
person). It will be necessary to raise the bedclothes into a 
kind of tent by means of props. For hot air place a spirit- 
lamp under the piping before it enters the bed. Steam 
may be got from the spout of a tea-kettle kept boiling on 
the fire ; or a foot-pail of hot water may b« placed in the 
bed, the clothing being elevated as before. 

FOMENTATIONS AND POULTICES. 

Fkmndsy wrung out of hot water, are the simplest mode 
of fomQntation. They axe very soothing in pain in the 
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gtomach, bowels, or loins. They may be replaced by bran 
poultices, when the continued changing of the flannels 
would fatigue the patient. A bran poultice is made by 
scalding some bran in a soup plate, and putting it into a 
flannel bag, which is laid flat upon the seat of pain. A 
tablenspoonful of spirits of turpentine sprinkled upon flan- 
nel wrung out of hot water, and applied to the sldn, is a 
good and rapid counter-irritant. The warm water has the 
effect of making the burning more endurable. Spirits of 
ammonia may be sprinkled upon flannel wrapped round a 
half-pint bottle filled with hot water, and applied to any 
small spot requiring coimter-irritation. 

LINSEED MEAL POULTICES 

are superior to fomentations when they are to be applied 
to the chest. From half a pound to a pound of linseed 
meal will be required to envelope one side of the chest. 
Keep warm and moist by a covering of oiled silk or cloth. 

BREAD POULTICES 

are best made by cutting slices half round a loaf, about 
three-quarters of an inch thick, placing them in a soup 
plate, and pouring boiling water upon them imtil they are 
quite soaked thi-ough. Smear a little sweet oil over the 
surface which is to go next the skin, and do not break the 
bread. Never apply a poultice to the skin hotter than the 
patient can bear with comfort. The old nurses' plan of 
burning the skin with them is simply needless torture. 

BLISTERS AND COUNTER-^IRRITANTS. 

Blisters applied to a person in a state of great exhaus- 
tion should always be placed upon fleshy parts, except 
behind the ears ; but never upon the windpipes of children, 
the breasts of women, nor too near the genital organs. 
Remove a blister so soon as the smallest signs of blistering 
appear, generally in from six to eight hours ; and apply a 
bread poultice to draw. Clip any blisters that may then ha.^^ 
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arisen, but do not tear off the loose skin, unless it is desired 
to dress the raw surfiEice with some stimulating ointment. 
Strangury, which sometimes follows the application of a 
bUster, will be avoided by placing a bit of oiled tissue paper 
between the blister plaster and the skin, and b j giving large 
quantities of thin gruel or barley water to drink ; or by using 
a starch enema, with a few drops, 12 to 20, of laudanum. 

TO ADMINISTER COD-LIVER OIL AND OTHER 
NAUSEOUS MEDICINES. 

Pour the oil carefully into the middle of about one-third 
of a wine-glassful of cold water, milk, or orange wine. 
Throw it into the back of the mouth, holding the nose with 
one hand without drawing breath. A bit of dried bitter 
orange peel chewed both before and after taking the 
medicine is the best thing to remove the nauseous taste. 

TO TEST THE QUALITY OF MILK, ARROWROOT, 
BUTTER, EGGS, &C. 

Milk. — Put some milk into a tall narrow glass or test 
tube. Take a strip of paper the length of the bowl of the 
glass, and divide it, by means of compasses, into 100 equal 
parts. Mark these with ink, and gum the paper to the 
glass. Let the milk stand in the glass for 24 hours. The 
cream should reach down to the 8th, or, if very good, to the 
11th mark. The milk of Aldemey cows will often give 
from 30 to 40-100ths of cream. There should be no deposit 
at the bottom of the glass ; if there be, chalk, flour, sulphate 
of lime, or other substance, has been added to thicken the 
milk. It should be uniform, and of a full opaque white colour, 
and free from bad smell. The specific gravity of good milk 
is from 1026 to 1035. The average of unskimmed milk 
may be taken at 1030 (Parkes). The addition of water 
will lower the specific gravity. One-fourth water will give 
a specific gravity of 1024 ; one-half, of 1016. 

Keeping Milk, — K milk be a little sour, add a few grains 
of carbonate of soda, or a table-spoonful of lime water, to 
avLch a quantity afi wiH "be tstoa. «X oi^c^* "S^ \icAlixi^ milk 
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and putting it into bottles, quite filled, corked, and well 
sealed, the milk will keep for months. 

Butter. — Never give a patient butter which has become 
rancid. It will be sure to cause diarrhoea, or some other 
disturbance of the digestive organs. 

The taste and smell will determine the quality of the butter 
pretty nearly. Melt a small portion in a test tube, and 
look at it by a good light. Any inequality in composition 
will now be apparent. When again coagulated the taste 
will discover if mutton fat be present (Parkes). 

Eggs. — Look through the eggs by means of good day- 
light. Fresh eggs are most transparent in the middle ; 
stale ones at the top. Good eggs sink in a solution of one 
ounce of salt to ten ounces of water ; inferior, swim. Totally 
bad egga will float in pure water. 

To keep egjs, boil them for half a minute to destroy 
their vitality. This will keep them for some time. They 
may be packed close in sawdust, salt, or lime, and kept dry 
and excluded from the light. Perhaps salt is the best. 

Aerowroot. — Good arrowroot is quite white j has a 
gritty or starchy feel ; and the jelly made from it should be 
lirm, transparent, colourless, and of good taste. If potato- 
starch have been mixed with the arrowroot, a larger 
quantity will be required to make a firm jelly. 



Table of Freezing Mixtures applicable to the 
Production of Cold, to be applied to the Head 
in Fevers, etc. 

With Snow or Ice, 
By weight Resulting temperature. 

Muriate of soda . 1 part 1 . jj, o-o u i x> 
Snow . . . aparts)-^^-^^^' ^^°^^^^^^°S- 
Muriate of soda . 2 parts 1 

Muriate of ammonia 1 part > — 12 F., or 44° below freezing. 
Snow . ... 6 parts J 
Muriate of soda . 6 parts j 

Nitrate of ammonia 5 „ 1—25 F., or 67° below freezing. 
Snow . . . 12 „ j 
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Without Snow, 
By weight 
Muriate of ammonia 6 parts 1 . . ^ n r r/>o 

Nitrate of potash . 6^,. P«='P«™tur8 falls from 60° 

Water . . . 16 .I $ *" ^*' " 

Nitrate of ammonia 3 part 1 temperature falls fix>m 60° 

Water . . . 1 „ J to 40. 

There are other mixtures whicli reduce the temperature- 
very much below this, but they require strong caustic acids, 
which it would be imsafe to use in the sick room. Unless 
great cold be required, the mixtures given above need not be 
placed upon the patient's head, but used to surround a jug 
of water, in which cloths can be dipped from time to time. 

DISINFECTANTS. 

The best disinfectant for the sick room is the Perman- 
ganate OF Potash, known as Condt's Disinfecting 
Fluid. It may be safely used on floors, &c., and produces 
no disagreeable odour. Pour a small quantity (two or 
three table-spoonfuls) into night chairs or chamber utensils, 
and place some in saucers about the room. If any offensive 
smell arise from water-closets, pour some down as often as 
the odour is perceived. 

The Cjelorides of Lime and Soda are more powerful 
disinfectants, but they have this disadvantage, that when 
used in large quantity in the sick room, the fumes are apt 
to irritate the lungs of the occupants, and the smell is also 
disagreeable. To disinfect rooms when no one is in them, 
also clothing, closets, &c., they answer the purpose better 
than the Condy's fluid. 

The cheapest way is to place a quarter of a pound of the 
dry chloride of lime in a soup plate and to pour upon it 
half a pint of water, to which add, by slow degrees, two 
ounces of strong nitrous acid (aquafortis). Clothing hung 
upon a rail near to the mixture will imbibe the fumes and 
be entirely purified from infectious matter. 

When chloride of lime is used in the same room with 
the patient, it should be m aolution. Pour three or four 
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ounces into saucers, and place in two or three places in the 
room, and on the landii^ ; or water may be poured upon 
the dry powder in earthen vessels. 

Lime, Charcoal, or any charred earth, are also good 
disinfectants. Charcoal is the best, and should always be 
placed in every apartment which is inhabited by a patient 
labouring under fever, or other disease in which morbid 
emanations are being thrown off from the system. It 
should be in small pieces (or finely powdered, if vegetable 
charcoal be used), and placed in bags or saucers near the 
patient. It need not be often removed. Quicklime will 
purify a room of the damp musty smeU which it acquires 
after having been long shut up. It is also useful for 
throwing down water-closets, and into cesspools, &c. 

Heat is a powerful disinfectant, and with respect to 
clothing, bedding, &c., is by far the best that can be used. 
A heat of 212° — that of boiling water — destroys the infec- 
tion of most, if not of all diseases. Linen and cotton materials 
may have boiling water poured upon them with which 
some of the solution of chloride of lime has been mixed. 
Woollen clothing must be subjected to a dry heat of 160°, 
better of 212°, for several hours. This may be done by 
putting them into an oven, as soon as the bread is with- 
drawn j or one heated on purpose. No injury is sustained 
by the wool, although colours are not improved by the 
process. 

In cases of pestilential disease, such as typhus fever, 
cholera, scarlet fever, plague, &c., the rooms in which 
patients have been confined, or have died, should be puri- 
fied by means of nitrous acid gaa. This may be cheaply 
done by placing some common saltpetre in a soup plate, 
adding water enough to dissolve it, and then pouring slowly 
upon it a small quantity of oil of vitriol. No one should 
be in the room whilst this process is going on. Free 
washing and ventilation afterwards will supersede all ne- 
cessity for scraping the ceilings and repapering the walls, 
to which some persons have recourse. If used in fever 
rooms or wards, whilst the patients are present, the fumes 
must be slowly evolved in small quantities only. 
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In slight cases of illness, free yentilation of the apartment 
will be a sufficient disinfectant. But it must be borne in 
mind that the old nurses' favourite fumigations by means 
of burning brown paper^ vinegar, pastiles, &c., are quite 
useless in purifying the air ; and by rendering the atmo- 
sphere of the room more pleasant, prove actually dangerous 
by withdrawing attention from really efficient disinfectants. 



A FEW DOMESTIC REMEDIES FOB EMERGENCIES. 

The dose of sal volatile for fainting, heartburn, &c., is 
one tear-spoonful in a little cold water. It may be repeated 
once or twice after a short interval. 

An Emetic may consist of twenty grains of sulphate of 
zinc, dissolved in a glass of cold water ; or of half an ounce 
of ipecacuanha wine, or half an ounce of antimonial wine — 
for an adult. For children, warm water ; or one teanapoonful 
of ipecacuanha wine every five minutes until vomiting be 
produced. When a poison has been swallowed, such as 
the berries of the deadly nightshade, the seeds of the 
laburnum, and other vegetable substances, or opium, mix a 
table-spoonful of flour of mustard in a tumbler of warm 
water, and cause it to be swallowed whiht you send for 
medical aid. 

Apeeients. — ^The safest aperient, when out of the reach 
of medical advice, is castor oil. Give a full quantity — an 
ounce to an adult, half an ounce to a child over five years 
of age. Senna tea is also a good aperient for children. 
Avoid dosing them with calomel, grey powder, ipecacuanha, 
and such drugs, without advice. If the stomach of a child 
be much overloaded, the tongue foul, with a hot dry skin, 
give an emetic first, and after it three grains of calomel 
with five to ten of rhubarb, according to age. 

In DiARRHCEA caused by errors of diet, give first a 
gentle aperient, aided, if requisite, by an enema of warm 
water. A warm bath, and hot bottle to the feet. K not 
subdued, then give the following : — 
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Take of Compound chalk powder . . . 1 drachm 

Aromatic confection, in powder . . 1 „ 

Tincture of opium 40 drops 

ff henbane .... 2 drachms 

"Water or peppermint water . • . 8 ounces 

Mix, and give two table-spoonsful every two or three 
hours until the pain and diarrhoea have ceased. 

To infants give the following : — 

Compound chalk powder .... 1 drachm 
Syrup of white poppies .... 2 drachms 
Water 2 ounces 

Dose, one tea-spoonful every two or three hours for a child 
under three years ; two tea-spoonsful, or a dessert -spoonful, 
to one from three to ten. 



FOR FLATULENT DISTENTION OF THE STOMACH 
IN INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

Take of Powdered rhubarb 2 scruples 

Carbonate of soda 1 drachm 

Tincture of ginger 1 >, 

„ gentian 2 drachms 

Water, or dill water .... 6 ounces 

A small dessert-spoonful occasionally, or an hour after food. 



FOR ACIDITY, PAIN, AND DISTENTION, AFTER 
FOOD, IN ADULTS. 

Take of Lime water 1 ounce 

Peppermint water . . . . ^ „ 

Sal volatile 1 tea-spoonfiil 

Mix for a dose when the symptoms are present. 

If lime water be not at hand, replace it by as much 
carbonate of soda as will lie upon a fourpenny-piece. 

Every mother should possess a graduated medicine glass, 
and a box of apothecaries' scales and weights. 
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ANOTHER FORM. 

One or two table-spoonsful of fluid magnesia, with an equal 
quantity of peppermint water ; this may be repeated until 
it acts upon the bowels. 



FOR A FEVERISH COLD, AND AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF ERUPTIVE FEVERS, MEASLES, SCARLATINA, ETC. 

Take of Nitrate of potash (saltpetre) . . .10 grains 

Paregoric 1 drachm 

Ipecacuanha, in powder .... 1 grain 
Camphor water 1 ounce 

Mix. Take at bed-time, with a basin of hot white wine 
whey, and solicit perspiration by means of warmth. May- 
be safely repeated every three or four hours, until the 
arrival of medical aid. Half the dose for a child imder ten. 



DOSES- OF MEDICINES 


FOR VARIOUS AGES. 


Dose as 

For an adult . . . 1 

Not exceeding 14 years . J 

7 „ . i 

5 „ . i 


Dose as 

Not exceeding 3 years . J 

»» 1 year , ±. 

„ „ 6 months . ^ 

>» »» ^ »» • ^ 



ARTIFICIAL woman's MILK FOR DRY NURSING. 

Take of good cow's milk 4 ounces 

„ Water 3 ounces 

„ Cream * . . . . . . 1 ounce 

„ Sugar (sugar of milk, if procurable) . ^ ounce 

Mix. If there be any acidity, add a few drops of clear lime 
water. (Bodeker.) 
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ALB 

ALBUMINOUS FOOD, 246 
Alcohol, physiological ef- 
fects of, 308 
— , principles of use, 309 
— y rules for using, 327 
Alcoholic beverages, 306 
Animal poisons, 43 
Arrowroot, 413 
Art of avoiding disease, 61 
Artificial woman's milk, 430 
Aspect of sick-room, 137 
— , choice of,' 377 
Atony of the stomach, 73 



BAELEY-WATER, 411 
Bath, warm, 189 

Bath, hot, 195 

— , cold, 195 

— , sponging, 197 

— , to prepare, 421 

— , salt, &c. 421 

— , hot-air — vapour, 422 

Bathing of the sick, 185 

Bathing and sponging of conva- 
lescents, 354 

Beaumont^ Dr., digestibility of 
foods, 261 

Beef as food, 284 

Beverages, alcoholic, 306 

— , infused, 297 

— , physiological effects of, 308 

Beer, 306, 324 



CLT 

Bed-sores, 169 

Bedding, purification of, 130 

Blisters, 423 

Boiling meat^ 253 

Breakfast, 287 

Broths and soups, 414 

Broth, mutton, 414 

— , strong, 414 

Burns and scalds, 217 



OALVE'S-FEET JELLY, 416 
Casualties of the sick-room^ 
201 
Chest, diseases of, * precautions 

against, 103 
Change of climate, scene, &c. 

395 
Charcoal disinfectant, 427 
Chemical food, 241 
Choice of food, 235 
Characteristics of disease, 13 
Circulation, disorders of, 103 
Clothing of convalescents, 330 
— , under, 330 
— , outer, 332 
Climate, 378 
Cleanliness of house, 390 
Climate of South Coast, 401 
Clifton, climate of, 65 
Clothing of the sick, 181 
Clysters, 419 
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COO 

Cooking, 253 

— , waste of meat in, 256 

Coffee, physiological effects of, 

298 
Cocoa, 305 

Constitutions, various, 9 
— , change in, 11 
Contagion, 16 
— , disregard of, i6 
Cold and moisture, effects of, 63 
Consumption, 94 
— , prevention of, 95, 
Consumptives, best climate for, 

101 
Cold water as drink, 149 
Convulsions, 206 
Convalescence, characteristics of, 

223 
Counter-irritants, 423 



DANGER of forcing the intel- 
lect, 60 
Delirium, 210 
Death, 217 
Derangement of digestive organs, 

56 

vascular sytem, 90 

nervous system, 106 

muscular system, 113 

Dinner, 288 
Diets, table of, 410 
— , hospital, &c., 418 
Disinfectants, various, 426 
Digestibility of food, importance 

of, 258 

, tables of, 261 

Digestion, salivary, 246 

— , stomachic, 249 

— , intestinal, 251 

— , influence of mind on, 64 

Disorder of stomach, general 

rules in, 88 
Diet in sick-room, 139 
— of invalids, &c., 235 
Discretion in nurscB, 160 



FRE 

Disease, nature of, 1 
— , characteristics of, 18 
Diseases, as to origin, 13 
— , as to source, 14 
— , propagation of, 15 
— , predisposing causes of, 18 
— , determining causes of, 37, 
Doses of medicines, 430 
Domestic remedies, 428 
Drinks, 291, 

— for the sick, 411 

— water, 294 ; infused, 297 

— tea, coffee, &c., physiological 
effects of, 298 

Duties of the nurse, 164 
Dwelling, situation o^ 371 



EDUCATION disease, 22 
Eggs as food, 285 * 
Elective predisposition, 37 
Enemas, various, 419 
Essence of meat (Gillon's), 147 
Evening meal, 288 
Exciting causes of disease, 22 
Exercise for dyspeptics, 67 
— for convalescents, 335 
Exertion, evils of over, 337 
— , quantity of, 344 



FAINTING, 201 
Fever hospitals, 49 
Fish as food, 285 
Food, frequency of, for sick, 143 
— in the night, 145 
— , rules for giving, 176 
— , choice and preparation of, 235 
— , digestibility ; tables of ,261 
— , nutritive properties of, 267 
— , flesh-forming properties of, 

276 
— , heat-giving properties of, 27^? 
Fowl as food, 284 r 

Fomentations, 424 - '-x 

Fruit, 417 t. » 

Freezing mixtures, 425 .*<■ ' 
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GAS 

DEALGUA, 86 

-astric juice, deficiency of, 

1 roles in disorder of 
achi, 88 

8 essence of meat, 147 ^ 
how to make, 413 



IIOEEHAGE, 216 
lealth, nature of, 4 
taiy predisposition, 21 
Lsmission of disease, 25 
{ of refii^e, 49 
(, cleanlmess in, 390 



JES, &c. ; how to make, 

.6 

city to pass nrine, 216 

3tion, 73 

mation of stomach, chronic, 

■anceof food, 79 
ility of stomach, 78 
TOUS, 109 
ion of stomach, acnte, 86 



EMENTS, 419 
ieamington, 65 
lade, how to make, 412 
value of, 54 
bhe sick-room, 131 
len to be excluded, 133 
hearty &c. as food, 284 
f tone, 33 
, inflammation of, 93 



DARONI, 416 

Malvern a winter residence, 

^ment of sick-room, 115 
ine, rules for giving, 176 
boiled, 253 
Bwed, 255 



PUD 

Meat> roast, 257 
Milkprridge, 416 
Morbid poisons, 43 

, specific, 45 

— irritation of stomach, 78 

remedies for, 81 

Muscular system, disorder of, 1 1 3 
Mutton as food, 284 



NATURE of disease, 1 
Nausea, 79 
Neatness, 161 
Neuralgia of stomach, 86 
Nervous system, disorder of, 106 
Night in the si(^-xoom, 179 
Nursing, 117 

Nurse, the qualifications of a, 155 
— , duties of, 164 
Nutritive properties of food, 267 

— — — analysis of, 273 

Playfair's tables, 274 

Nutriment in food generally, 279 

— required by admts, 280 

— required by one in disease, 280 



OCCUPATION, change of, 395 
Order of meals, 286 
Over-work, result of, 33 
Over-fatigue, 396 



T)LAyFAlR'S (Dr.) analysis of 
JL food, 274 
Poisons, animal, 43 
Porter, 326 
Poultices, 422 
Preparation of food, 235 
Predisposition to disease, here- 
ditary , 21 

individual^ 26 

of digestive organs, 27 

— of vascular organs, 27 

of muscular organs, 27 

Pudding, 417 
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QUA 

QUALIFICATIONS of anurse, 
155 



RESPIEATOEY OEGANS, 
diseases of, 103 
Bemedies, domestic, 428 
Eemoval of secretions, 127 
Bice-water, 411 
— , boiled, 416 
Boast meat, 257 



SANITABY MEASUBES, 52 
f general, 53 

, personal, 63 

Sago, 413 

Salivaiy digestion, 246 

Scene, change of, 395 

Seaside residences, 382 

Secretions, disorder of, 105 

Shivering, 204 

Sick-room, management o^ 115 

— , aspect off 137 

-»-, diet and regimen of, 139 

Sitting posture, 70 

Situation of dwelling, 371 

Sleep, means of obtaining, 369 

Smells, bad, injurious, 393 

Soil, choice o^ 373 

Soups, 414 

Sponging the sick, 185 

— and bathing convalescents, 

physiological effects o^ 358 
Spirits, distilled, 323 
Spices, use of, 236 
Starch as food, 246 
Stimulants in sick-room, 151 
— , rules for giving, 177 
Stomach, atony of, 73 
-r, morbid irritability of, 78 
— , acute irritation oi^ 86 
— , neuralgia of, 86 
Stomachic digestion, 249 
Sudden illness, 119 
Sympathy f 156 



WOM 

npACT of the nurse, 121 

X Table of freezing mixtures, 
425 

Tamarind water, 412 

Tapioca, 413 

Tea, physiological effects o^ 298 

Te^ green, 299 

— , experiments on, by Bocker, 
Smitii, and Leyman, &c., 300 

--, meal, 289 

Temperance, 163 

Temperature of sick-room, 121 

Tests for milk, butter, arrowroot, 
eggs, &c., 424 

Tilule, to make, 412 

Time for meals, 286 

Tripe as food, 286, 418 

Twenty-four hours in the sick- 
room, 171 



T7EAL as food, 284 
Y Ventilation of sick-room, 

125 
Vermicelli, 416 
Vomiting, 205 



WABM BATHS, 189 
Water as drink, 151 
Wear and tear, 107 
Whey, to make, 411 
Winds, 380 
— , east, diet in, 384 
Wines, 306-313 
— f analysis of^ various, 314 , 
— , bouquet o^ 317 
— y free acid in, 319 
— , sugar in, 318 
— , dry, 321 
— , sparkling, 321 
Wines, quantity of alcohol in, 314 
Woman's milk, artificial, 430 
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* It is with feelings of pleasure that we receive such a book as Dr. 
Stranob's, published at a cheap price, and written in language so plain 
that any person may peruse nearly the whole of its pages with profit.* 

Glasoow Medical Journal. 

' Br. Strange has imparted a considerable amount of valuable informa- 
tion which, if attended to by the public, would lead to a diminution of 
much of the unnecessary disease which now afflicts mankind.' Lancet. 

' A POPULAR medical work, characterised by good sense and freedom from 
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' Wrtiten with sense and knowledge.' London Heview. 

' We freely accord to Dr. Stranob a knowledge of the subject on which 
he writes. ... On the whole, we can recommend Dr. Stranoe's book as 
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Work crowned with the approbation "and Silver Medal of the 
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This little book is a traoBlation, with alterations to suit the Bnglish 
reader, of a memoir on Sea-Bathing, presented to the Imperial Academy of 
Medidne at Paris in the course of last summer by M. Yblpbau, the ftmin^t 
surgeon. The Academy accorded to it its gUyer medal, and crowned it, ai 
the phrase Is in France, with the seal of its approbation. 

M. Bbochard finds from long experience at the sea-side, that sea-bathing, 
although the number of those who have recourse to it increases annually, is 
still imperfectly understood. Its varying effects upon different oonstita- 
tions, ages, and temperaments; the time, degree, and frequency of immer- 
sion ; the difference in the effects of sea-bathing at different stations, and 
in different climates, are all points of importance which should be studied 
previous to sending a patient to th^ sea-side ; for upon its judicious applica- 
tion to the individual case must the success of this valuable agent dep^id. 

The work consists of eight chapters, in which the following subjects are 
discussed in detail : — 

1. General Observations on Sea-Bathing— -its History and Antiquities. 
2. The Sea-Water, and the Marine Atmosphere — their Composition and 
Properties. 8. The Use of Sea-Bathing by Children and Invalids. 4. The 
Physiological and Curative Operation of Sea-Water and Sea- Air. 5. Dis- 
eases and Disordered Conditions requiring the use of Sea-Bathing or Sea- 
Air. 6. The Choice of Bathing Station: 1st. French; 2nd. English. 7. 
Rules for the proper application of Sea-Bathing, &c. 8. Hygienic Manage- 
ment of Children at the Sea-Side. 

The work is so written that it may be consulted both by the medioal 
practitioner and by the public. 



' A work which has gained the ap- 
probation and silver medal of the 
first medical body in Paris, the Im- 
perial Academy of Medicine. It is 
an excellent treatise, written in plain 
and popular language. Neither Mr. 
Broghabd nor Dr. Strange seek to 
exaggerate the ben^ts of sea-bath- 
ing ; and they especially warn against 
the oommon but mistaken belief that 
for all complaints sea-bathing is effi- 
cacious, the fact being that in some 



cases it does harm. But in deficient 
vitality, caused by scrofula, a too 
lymphatic temperament, too raidd 
growth, over-study, excess,Qr f^tigne, 
whether of body or mind, sea-air and 
sea-bathing are among the best re- 
storatives and vigorators. We live 
in an age of great nervous exhaus- 
tion, and the sea is our best trieoA. 
Mr. Bbochard's work insists on this 
truth, and it should be widely read.' 
London Bbvibw. 
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